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LADIES’ BASQUE 

AND DEEP 

OVER-SKIRT 

No. 3871.—This 
handsome garment 
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trimmed with the 
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OVER-SKIR1I 

No. 3902.—This stylish 
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lady of medium size, 9 
yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. 
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result might be realized 
if camel's-hair of two 
shades were employed in 
the construction ofa skirt 
as illustrated. Silk and 
vigogne would also make 
up stylishly, and a pretty 
caprice would be to cut 
the front-gore of a light 
and the remainder of a 
darker shade of the goods. 


Price of pattern, 25 cents 
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( COSTU MI LADIES’ SHORT FRENCH \SQUE. 
No. 3908.—To retty f ment Lor No. 3889.—These engravings r ent a pretty 
i girl 3 years f mi Ty inel pattern thet is in 13 sizes for ] from 28 to 46 
wide, will be 1 » pattern 6s f ches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
| girls from 1 to ¢ and cost cents s | lady of n um size, 3$ yards of material, 27 inches 
beautiful garmer: enough f ’ “asion. wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 20 cents 


er" NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E, BUTTERICK & CO'S PATTERNS, and 


will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 


order. T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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CHATSWORTH: THE 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


BY MARION KNIGHT. 


N the March number of the HomME MAaGazINE 

appeared an article from my pen, describing | 

the magnificent palace of Chatsworth, with | 
its state apartments, its library, picture and sculp- 
ture galleries, its extensive grounds, and its grand | 
conservatory. The reader may remember, or if | 
he does not, if he will turn to that number of the | 
magazine, he will find a brief description of this | 
conservatory, and a reference to the Victoria Regia | 
house, In the illustration which stands at the 
head of this article will be seen a view of the in- 
terior of this Victoria Regia house, with the 
gigantic lily displaying its immensely broad leaves 
upon the surface of the artificial pond, 

VOL. XLII, —25. 





VICTORIA REGIA. 

The Victoria Regia is a native of Bolivia, in 
South America, and was first discovered by D’Or- 
bigny, the traveller. It belongs to the family of 
the Nympheacoe, and bears a strong resemblance 
to the water-lily with which we are all familiar. 
The same plant was also discovered by Scomburgk, 
in British Guiana, 

If any one will pay a visit to a river or pond in 
his vicinity, during the present summer, and take 
a look at the water-lilies growing upon its margin ; 
if he will exercise his imagination, until by its 
aid the leaves of this plant broaden to a width of 
from three to six feet, and the tlowers, sometimes 
white, sometimes yellow, and again violet, become 
magnified to a foot in diameter and height, he will 
have a tolerably accurate idea of the appearance 
of this wonderful plant. Its perfume is delicious, 

(341) 
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though perhaps not more so than that of our own 
native water-lily. Says one writer, in describing 
this plant, “ The large dises of round leaves, from 
five to six feet in diameter, are so many huge 
dishes of perfume.’ The leaf-stalk is below the 
centre, The leaves are smooth and green above, 
while on the under side they are reddish, and 
divided into a great number of compartments by 
the veins, which project, leaving between them 
triangular or quadrangular spaces, each filled with 
air, by means of which the leaves are supported 
on the surface of the water. There is arim around 
the edge of the plant about two inches high, which 
makes it appear like a large circular tray. So well 
is the leaf buoyed upon the surface of the water, 
and so strong are its fibres, that large birds stand 
and walk upon it, while secking their prey in the 
water below. 

The following is a deseription of the blossoms 
of this aquatic plant, quoted from a traveller: 
“The calyx consists of four leaves of a brownish 
red outside and white inside, each six or seven 
inches long and three inches wide. From these 
leaves of the calyx a considerable number of petals 
spread out in a circular and symmetrical form. 
These are white at first, but become darker first 
at the centre, and gradually turn to the color of 
the carnation. In many respects it is very like 
‘our water-lily. The petals, which are more than 
-a hundred in number, gradually assume the form 
of stamens as they approach the central receptacle, 
which is fleshy, and bears large and farinaceous 
seeds on the surface.’’ These seeds are inclosed in 
‘a spherical fruit, which, when ripe, is as large as an 
‘average-sized cocoa-nut, On account of the nutri- 
‘tious character of these seeds, the Spaniards have 
named this plant “ water-maize.”’ The English, 
more patriotic, have bestowed upon it the name of 
their queen, “‘ Victoria Regina” or “‘ Victoria Re- 
gia.”’ 


JOHN RUSKIN, 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
INKED to the name of Turner is that of 
Ruskin, and only the future can decide 
which is the greater of the two, that of the 
artist or of his eculogist. One painted with brush 
and palette, the other with words, and the pictures 
of both are alike full of meaning and beauty. 
Ruskin himself, though accused of arrogance, 
reverently sits at the feet of Turner, and aspires 
no higher. But, since Wordsworth, no man ever 
lived so near the heart of nature as he, or ex- 
plained more clearly the significance of her teach- 
ings. The infinite changes of sky and water, of 
mountains, trees and rocks, he lovi:gly notes, 
tracing in each the working of some spiritual 
truth, and bringing everything, as he says him- 
‘self, “to a root in human passion or human hope.” 
His deep religious faith and poetic imagination 
color the impressions he receives from the ex- 
ternal world, and make the very grass beneath his 
feet an emblem of cheerfulness and humility. To 
him the lowly mosses and lofty mountain peaks 
alike reveal God's glory and purposes. 
“Meek creatures!’ he says of the former, “ the 


‘first mercy of-the earth, veiling with hushed soft- 


ness its dintless rocks; ereatures fall of pity, 
covering with strange and tender honor the scarred 
disgrace of ruin—laying quiet finger on the tum- 
bling stones to teach them rest. No wordathat I 
know of will say what these mosses are. None 
}are delicate enough, none perfect enough, none 
rich enough, * * Strong in lowliness, they 
neither blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, 
| slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted the 
weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the hills; 
| to them, slow-pencilled, iris-ly ec, the tender fram- 
ling of their endless imagery. Sharing the still- 
|ness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also 
its endurance; and while the winds of departing 
spring seatter the white hawthorn blossom like 
| drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched 
meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold, far 
above, among the mountains, the silver lichen- 
| spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and the gather- 
| ing orange stain upon the edge of yonder western 
peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years,” 

| Is it possible to read that passage and not look 
|at mosses forever after with touching interest? 
Will not its memory color our thoughts, and give 
lus new delight, as we climb the hills, or roam 
| through the woods? Are we to censure a man 
who can feel and speak like this, even though at 
| times he utter strange extravagances, disheartened 
}and overcome by the materialism of the age amid 
| which his lot is cast? Who knows but his ex- 
| quisite interpretations of mature are due to that 
| very sensitiveness and peculiar organization which 
people condemn ? 

But before vindicating the writer, it would be 
well, perhaps, to give a few details concerning the 
man, Most of them I gather from his own writ- 
ings. He was born in London, ISl0, and educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. His father was a wine- 
merchant, and began business without capital. 
Before laying by anything for himself, he paid off 
certain ancestral debts. For this, Ruskin says, his 
best friends called him a fool, and he, the son, has 
written on the granite slab over his grave, ** An 
entirely honest merchant.” 

Ruskin says also that his father had a rare love 
of pictures, and that he “ never met with another 
instance of so innate a faculty for the discernment of 
| true art, up to the point possible without actual 





practice.” 

From the time he was five years old, Raskin 
used to travel through the country with his father 
and mother in a post-chaise—a tour partly of busi- 
ness, partly of pleasure—going the rounds of the 
wine-merchant's customers, and stopping at the 
noblemen’s houses wherever a gallery was to be 
seen. At that early age, the boy cared little for 
| pictures, but a great deal for castles‘‘and ruins, 
perceiving as he grew older that * it was probably 
much better to live in’a small house and have 
Warwick Castle to be astonished at, than to live in 
Warwick Castle and have nothing to be astonished 
at ’’—a truth some people never learn. 

In the third volume of ‘** Modern Painters,’’ he 
has described the emotions with which he first 
looked upon nature, It is a beautiful passage, and 
| I should like to quote it entire. But space forbids, 
and I can only give an extract. 
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he writes, referring to 
brought 


“Tn such journeyings,”’ 
those mentioned, ‘“‘ whenever they 
near hills, and in‘all mountain ground and scenery, 
I had a pleasure as early as I can remember, and 
continuing till I was eighteen or twenty, infinitely 


mnie 


greater than has since been possible to me in any- 
thing; comparable in intensity only to the joy of 
a loverin being near a noble and kind mistress, 
but no more explicable or definable than that fee] 
ing of love itself. Although 
definite religious sentiment mingled with it, there 


there was no 


was a continual perception of sanctity in the whole 
of nature, from the slightest thing to the vastest 

an instinctive awe, mixed with delight; an inde- 
finable thrill, such as we 
indicate the presence of a disembodied spirit. I 
could only feel this perfectly when I was alone; 
and then it would often make me shiver from head 
to foot with the joy and fear of it, when, after being 
some time away from the hills, I first got to the 
shore of a mountain river, where the brown water 
circled among the pebbles, or when I saw the first 


sometimes Imagine to 


swell of distant land upon the sunset, or the first 
low, broken wall covered with moss, . These 
feelings remained in their full intensity till I was 
eighteen or twenty, and then, as the reflective and 
practical power increased, faded gradually away 
in the manner described by Wordsworth in his 
*Intimations of Immortality.’ ’ 

To his mother, Ruskin’s writings owe much of 
their spiritual earnestness and beauty. She taught 
her son the Bible, made him learn long chapters 
of it by heart, and read it through, aloud, hard 
names and all, once a year. He thus acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the book, a taste in litera 
** Cones 
knowing,” he says, * the 32d of Deuteronomy, the 
119th Psalm, the 15th of first Corinthians, the Ser- 
Apocalypse, 


ture, and a certain power of taking pains. 


mon on the Mount, and most of the 
every syllable by heart, and having always a way 
of thinking with myself what words meant, it was 
not possible for me, even in the foolishest times of 
youth, to write entirely superficial or formal 
Ienglish.”’ 

Besides the Bible, his only reading as a child 
was Walter Scott's novels, Pope’s translation of 
the *“ Tliad,”’ ** Robinson Crusoe,’ and the ™ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.”” His mother had it in her heart 
to make him an evangelical clergyman, and might 
have done so but for an aunt who was still more 
evangelical, and gave him cold mutton for 
Sunday's dinner. Not liking that, he didn’t favor 
the project, and the end of it was that he got all 


his 


the “noble, imaginative teaching of Defoe and 
Bunyan,” vet didn’t become an evangelical clergy- 
man, 

There is little else to be told of his personal 
history. His marriage, like that of so many lite- 
rary men, proved unhappy. It was legally dis- 
solved, and Mrs.’ Ruskin afterward became the 
wife of Millais, the great Enelish artist. ‘ No rea- 
son was assigned for the separation save uncon- 
geniality. 

Of poverty Ruskin knows nothing practically. 
An only child, he inherited all his father’s wealth, 
and has thus been enabled to*write independently 
of publisher or critics. Part of his life has been 


AND 


judgment 
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spent in travel; his works show with what result. 
Italian 
for- 


him, pictures of Swiss and 
the nm, linked 


ever with noble emotions and deep moral signiti- 


Evoked by 


scenery rise befor« inner visi 
eance, 

He was a young man, twenty-four vears old, 
when he his first lit 
ume entitled, ‘* Modern Painte: 
their Superiority in the Art of Landscape Paint- 
ing to all the Ancient Masters, by a Graduate of 
Only the first part of the title was re- 


venture lh a vol- 
Parts 1 and 2), 


made rary 


Oxford,” 
tained in subsequent editions. 

Never did book create a profounder sensation, 
Suddenly, and without warning, it struck a power- 
at the public opinion of the day. No 
the their angry 


Here was an attack directed against cer- 


ful blow 


wonder critics raised voices in 
protest. 
tain established beliefs and prejudices; here was a 
bold denunciation of Claude, Salvator Rosa, Gas- 
old who were 


to possess the entire secret of landscape 


par Poussin, and other inasters, 


thought 

painting. Canons of criticism in art that had been 
accepted for years, were defied and overthrown by 
this young radical; he tore aside the veil of con- 
that had 


turned their thoughts from 


blinded men's and 
the 


greatness, 


ventionality eves, 
worship of past to 
the appreciation of 

“Let us not 
be for the dead, 


Hewho has onee stood be 


present 
he writes, *‘ that if honor 
only be tor the liv- 
the 


forget,’’ 
gratitude can 
ide grave, to 


Ing, 


» look back upon the companionship which hes been 


forever closed, feeling how impotent there are the 
the 


tant’s pleasure to the 


sorrow, to one in- 


heart, or atone in 


wild love, and keen give 
pulseless 
the lowest measure to the departed spirit for the 
hour of unkindness, will searcely for the future 
incur that debt to the heart which can only be dis- 
to the But 
receive as individuals they do not learn as nations, 


and 


charged dust. the lesson which men 


have seen their noblest de- 
have thought it enough 
have no 


Again again they 
scend into the grave, and 
to garland the tombstone when they 
crowned the to the honor to 
ashes which they had denied to the spirit. Let it 
that they are bidden, amidst 
the tumult and dazzk their busy life, to 
listen for the watch for the 
lamps, Which God has toned and lighted to charm 
them, that they may not learn their 
their silence, nor their light by their 


brow, and pay he 
them 
the 
few vi 


not displease 
of 
and few 


Ces, 


and to guide 
} 


sweetness by 
decay.”’ 


There was an interval of seventeen be- 


tween the publication of the first and the last vol- 
Painters.” Most of this time 


years 


ume of *“* Modern 


was spent by Ruskin in faithful study and in- 
vestigation, that he might learn the truth respect- 


ing art, and be able to judge of it rightly. The 
whole work includes five volumes in all, repre- 
senting every phase of artistic development from 
that of the young student to the mafure and ripened 
of age. So written, it was imposs ble 
be inconsistencies between 
the 


that there should not 
certain portions, for ‘‘all true opinions,” 
author himself says, “are living, and show their 
life by being capable of nourishment; therefore of 
No man can be certain of reaching 


as 


changes.,”’ 
final truth, 
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But from his main purpose Ruskin has never 
swerved, testing all-works of art by their concur- 
rence with, or subjection to, those of God, and 
making clear from beginning to end that what is 
best and noblest in art, is best and noblest in 
morals, And is he not right? Has any great 
work ever been done—work that was to last 
through the ages—exvept by one sincere, truthful 
and humble? Thought must first be turned from 
selfish contemplation before it can soar into the 
spaces of infinity ; genius is only grand when un- 
conscious. There must be an inward life reaching 
up toward love and purity in its perfectness, or 
human achievement, however glorious, will lack 
vitality, and its very memory perish. 

Strange doctrine of materialism! Who can but 
shudder at what it would prove? We are to look 
at the clouds, and see only their gold, and scarlet, 
and vermilion We are to wander 
through the woods, and note the fitful play of 
light and shade between the leaves, and their 

eautiful arrangement—nothing more. We are to 
ascend the mountains with eyes blind to “their 
gates of rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of stream 
and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of purple 
traversed by the continual stars.”’ Epithets, as 
applied to nature, can-no longer be used. For 
who would ascribe steadfastness to the pine, hu- 
mility to the violet, or rage to the torrent, if no 


nothing more, 


invisible power were 
Invisible! Why, the world itself is ruled by 
things unseen, not seen. Thought furnishes: its 
motive force, and spirit is everywhere triumphant 
over matter, 

What, then, is materialism? 
understand answer. 

That Ruskin should be criticised by advocates 
of this doctrine, was the natural consequence of 
his peculiar teaching. But that any who are not 
materialists should complain that he gives to art a 
moral responsibility, not justly its own, is a phe- 
nomenon difficudt to understand. What is Art 
but the pursuit of Beauty, and what is Beauty but 
the emanation of Divinity? Can the painter, the 
poet, the sculptor or the musician reach supreme 
excellence without faith in things spiritual? He 
is ever the greatest who, knowing good from evil, 


Let those who 


seizes the one and rejects the other. . 

Never was this more clearly demonstrated than 
in the writings of Ruskin. He shows us Religion 
linked hand in hand with Nature and Art—three 
radiant figures standing out clear in the light of 
God, 
inner meaning, gnd makes their laws of growth 
and change typical of that Divine dispensation 
under which we, too, live. Truth and beauty, he 
teaches, are only to be attained by a faithful study 
of nature; it is reality we want, not vague imagin- 
ings. And so earnestly does he feel all this, and 
so eloquent and effective are the words in which 
he expresses it, that he thrills the heart, and com- 
pels instant sympathy, 

Considered merely as a writer and word-painter, 
he takes high rank. 
his sentences, and in a certain tendency to digres- 
sion, he reminds us of De Quincy, but his style is 
due rather to innate faculty than to modifying in- 
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manifest in their existence? | 


To the visible forms of things, he adds an | 


In the long, musicabswell of | 





| fluences. He mentions Wordsworth, Carlyle and 
Helps as the modern writers to whom he owes 
most, and thinks that his constant study of Carlyle 
must have colored his language as-well as his 
thought. But this is never observable; Carlyle 
and he resemble each other in their hatred of false- 
| hood, their powers of description, and perhaps in 
a certain quaint flavor of humor, but no farther. 
| Ruskin’s style is distinctively his own. Such 
| power has he over words, and such precision in 
}using them, that he can bring out the minutest 
| facts of nature, and make us see the sunbeams 
dancing on the leaves, the sea-waves breaking into 
foam, and the very wreathing of the mist, and 
| waving cloud-sentinels along the mountains. 
| Scattered through his writings are hundreds of 
| illustrative passages; I content myself with one. 
It is the description of sunlight after storm, in 
Italy, near Rome, 
| “The noonday sun came slanting down the 
|rocky slopes of La Riccia, and their masses of 
entangled and tall foliage, whose autumnal tints 
were mixed with the wet verdure of a thousand 
evergreens, were penetrated with it as with rain. 
[ cannot call it color, it was conflagration. Purple, 
and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtains of God's 
| tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the valley 


in showers of light, every separate leaf quivering 
with buoyant and burning life; each as it turned 
to reflect or transmit the sunbeam, first a torch 
jand then an emerald. Far up into the recesses of 
the valley, the green vistas arched like the hollows 
of mighty waves of some crystalline sea, with the 
arbutus flowers dashed along their flanks for foam, 
and silver flakes of orange spray tossed into the 
air around them, breaking over the gray walls of 
rock into a thousand separate stars, fading and 
kindling alternately as the weak wind lifted and 
let them fall. Every blade of grass burned like the 
golden floor of heaven, opening in sudden gleams 
as the foliage broke and closed above it, as sheet- 
lightning opens in a cloud at sunset; the motion- 
less masses of dark rock—dark though flushed 
| with scarlet lichen, casting their quiet shadows 
}across its restless radiance, the fountain under- 
{neath them filling its marble hollow with blue 
|} mistand fitful sound; and over all, the multitu- 
| dinous bars of amber and rose, the sacred clouds 
| that have no darkness, and only exist to illumine, 
ee seen in fathomless intervals, between the 


solemn and orbed repose of the stone pines, pass- 
ing to lose themselves in the last, white, blending 
lustre of the measureless line where the Campagna 
melted into the blaze of the sea.”’ 

Ruskin has been accused of verbiage, and his 
word-painting has been calléd an easy matter, 
Analyze that passage, clause by clause, and you 
will think differently. Find an epithet, if you 
ean, that does not state some fact, or define some 
quality. Notice their delicate truthfulness and 
precision, each one fitting into its place and har- 
monizing with the whole, 

Soon after the appearance of Ruskin’s first work, 
a new school of painting sprang up in England, 
It raised the 


|the result mainly of his teaching. 


| standard of revolt against a certain convention- 
jalism in art dating from the time of Raphael, and 
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was therefore called Pre-Raphaelitism. 
adherents it demanded uncompromising realism, 
and faithfulness to nature in her minutest de- 


tails. 
The critics combined their forces against this 


school as they had before done against Ruskin. 
How dared one use his eyes, and paint what he 
really saw instead of that which tradition de- 
clared he ought to see? And how came it that 
Ruskin should come forward as their champion 
he who had given boundless admiration to ‘Turner, 
and so ridiculed the Dutch painters, Let his.own 
words tell. 

“From young artists,’’ says he, ** nothing ought 
to be tolerated but simple bond fide imitation of 
» o 6 They should keep to quiet colors, 
and shoul? go to nature with 


nature, 
grays and browns; 
all singleness of heart, and walk with her labori- 
ously and trustingly, having no other thoughts 
but how best to penetrate her meaning, and re 
member her instruction ; rejecting nothing, select- 
all 
things to be right and good, and rejoicing always 
in the truth. Then, their are 
stored, and their imaginations fed, and their hands 
firm, let them take up the the gold, 
give the reins to their fancy, and show us what 
their heads are of. We will follow them 
wherever they choose to lead; we will check at 
nothing; they are then our masters, and are fit to 
They have placed themselves above our 


ing nothing, and scorning nothing; believing 


when memories 


scarlet and 


made 


be so. 
criticism, and we will listen to their words in all 
faith and humility ; but not unless they themselves 
have before bowed, in the same submission, to a 
higher Authority and Master.” 

Ruskin’s meaning seems clear, yet it has been 
strangely misunderstood. Readers do not always 
discriminate between the two points of view from 
which he looks at painting, prizing it first for 
technical excellence, but above all for the poetic 
it embodies. One thing only he con- 
mediocrity putting on the guise of 


thought 
demns utterly 
genius. Conventional rules cannot make a painter, 
nor the study of prosody a poet, 
or otherwise, the painter in whose work he dis- 
cerns want of feeling and absence of thought, falls 
at once under his Art has to do with 
creation, not manufacture, if she would keep the 
heavenly hustre of her robes, and not trail them in 


rebuke, 


the mire. 

Besides ‘*‘ Modern Painters,’ Ruskin has written 
other works, no less eloquent and beautifal. The 
are full of grand pictures and 
stimulating thought. In he 
speaks of books and women, with a true appre- 
ciation of what is best in both, crowning the latter 
queens of their households and of the world. 
“The Ethies of the Dust” is a beautiful study of 
crystals and their formation, applying the facts of 
inanimate to human nature. ‘* Unto this Last,” 
a treatise on political economy—a work that has 
been more ridiculed and maligned than any of his 
others. And it eannot be denied that its argu- 
ments are often illogical, and its conclusions un- 
just. But what gives it worth are the blows aimed 
against the selfish materialism of the age, and its 
utter abhorrence of that covetous spirit which is 


“Stones of Venice" 
**Sesame and Lilies” 


is 


Pre-Raphaelite 
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Nemesis modern society, Others may 


Ruskin, never. 
This much, as he de- 


the of 
compromise with the evil 
But what is to be dole? 
|clares in ‘Fors Clavigera,”’ 
letters the workmen and 
Britain. He to give 
yearly income toward the tounding of a commu- 
nity, to be called the “St. George s Company.” 


a series of monthly 
of 
one-tenth 


lo laborers Great 


of his 


ehnyapes 


Whatever land is purchased shall be cultivated by 
its members ** with their own hands and such help 
of force as they can find in wind and wave ;” there 
no railroads or steam-engines on it, ‘* no 
The laborers 


shall be 
untended or unthought-of creatures.” 
Shall be paid fixed wages, and their children edu- 
cated compulsorily, one condition of such educa- 
le 
l sew, 
Th 

the 


Linh 


tion being that the boys shall learn either to ric 
girls 


and the 
cook all ordinary food exquisitely.” 


or to sail, to spin, weave anc 


and ‘* 
taught vocal music, Latin, and 

Athens, Rome, Venice, Flor- 
Gentleness to brutes, courtesy 


shall also be 
history of five cities 
ence and London. 

‘h other, rigid truth-speaking and instant 
of their moral 


Leading pure and simple lives, they 


to ea 


obedience, shall constitute part 
training. 
will possess the first condition necessary to the 
cultivation of art, and little by little it will spring 
up among them and reach upward. 

Land has been already purchased, and the ex- 
periment is to be tried—with what result awaits 
to be seen, Others rail at social abuses, but Rus- 


‘ks out a remedy, and his scheme, even 


kin 
though impracticable, is consistent with the spirit 


Ber 
in Which he denounces modern crime and folly. 
It cannot be deni 
| exaggerated feeling, and utters, at times, strange 
paradoxes and incoherences that lead people to 
undervalue the strength of his teaching, and dwell 
jut in judging Ruskin, 


‘] that he views these evils with 


rather on its weakness, 
one must take into account the peculiar character 
of his genius, his constitutional irritability, his 
deep religious fervor and exquisite sense of the 
beautiful, whether in art or nature. Then picture 
him battling with a world, full of meanness and 
hypocrisy, outraged at every turn by external 
ugliness, wounded by doubt and and 
unable to see even the faint lig! 


il 


disbelief, 
t that illumines 
this darkness, 

Let us not cease to be grateful, even though, 
he bi 


minates strange anathemas against 


a8 


the vears pass, rrows more ter and misan 


and ful 
life of ours, and its countless inven- 


t! ropic, 
this mocern 
tions, ascribing to the last the greater part of our 
Remember not his faults, 
and purity of hi 


I] that is truly 


sin and wretchedne 
but rather the 
character, and his earnest love for a 
good and great. Think of that beautif 
Denmark Hill, in the London suburbs, filled wit 
exquisite works of art, yet unable to give peace 
For he ecan- 


unselfishness 
ul home on 
h 


and content to the heart of its owner, 
not shut out the that 
from the outside world; he cannot rest in apatheti: 


mournful cries reach him 


unconcern While men, created in the image of God, 
go down to the grave like brutes. He may err in 
judgment, and talk unreasonably, but his protests 
are not without a meaning that we should do well 
to heed, Were it not for a few bold spirits like 
| his, stemming the tide of falsehood and corruption, 
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to spiritual, who knows whither we should dritt 
in this unbelieving, money-making age? 


and guiding men’s thoughts from material interests | 
more, and 1 | 


One extract am done. Ruskin is 
speaking of Turner, but think over the words, 
and ponder them carefully. 

“Love and trust,’ he 
mother-milk of any 
hated and mistrusted, his powers are destroyed, 
No man can serve you either for purse or 
No pay 


writes, ‘“‘are the only 


man's souls So far as he is 


curse; neither kind of pay will answer. 
is, indeed, receivable by any true man; but power 
is receivable by him, in the love and iaith you give 
him. So far only as you give him these can he | 
serve you; that is the 
which his Master asks always, ‘ Believest thou | 
And from every one of His ser- 
if you give them the | 


meaning of the question | 


that Iam able? 
vants to the end of 
Capernaum measurt 
them Capernaum measure of works, and no more. 

* * #* As the flower is gnawed by frost, so every | 
And as | 


Lime 
of faith, you shall have from | 


human heart is gnawed by faithlessness. 
surely, as irrevocably, as the fruit-bud falls before 
fails the power of the kindest | 


the east wind, so 
ou meet it with poison.” 


human heart, if y 
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The immediate neighborhood of Mantua pre- 
sents few attractions to the lover of the beautiful 
in nature. Nevertheless, the « ity itself possesses 
many objects of interest in its ancient buildings 
and works of art, 
number, which connect it 
forin a striking feature in the 
these bridges, the largest and most iniposing is the 


The immense bridges, six in 
With the main land, 
general view. Of 


Ponte di San Georgio, which, crossing the entire 
lake, is two thousand, tive hundred feet in length, 
and dates from the fourteenth cx ntury. A portion 
of Mantua, which the visitor is ¢ xpected to admire, 


lies in the neighborhood of the Piazza Virgiliana 


a large square surrounded by trees, with the lake 
One of the most important buildings to 
still visible an- 


in lront, 
be noticed, as being a relic of the 
cient splendor of Mantua, is the Castella di Corte, 
lt is a huge edifice, with noble towers, which, 
however, are greatly decayed and battered, bear- 
ing witness to the many misfortunes, by battle and 
siege, which the city has sustained. Built origin- 
ally as a palace by a member of the celebrated 
Gonzago family, it is now used partly as a prison, 
and in part for public offices. The 


but now deserted imperial palace, with its 


once grand, 
five 
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MANTUA. | 


| the old 
| Mantua, 


BY E. J. N. SAMMLER, 


ANTUA, a strongly fortified city of Lom 
BH bardy, with a population of some thirty 

thousand inhabitants, is justly accounted 
Italy. It is also celebrated | 
1; though, in fact, the 


one of the bulwarks of 
as the birthplace of Virg 
great Roman poct was born at Andes, a little vil- 

lage two miles distant, where a palace was built 

by one of the Gonzagas, and from him received | 
the title of Virgiliano. Mantua lies some twenty 
miles a little to the south-east of Verona, Its 
situation is unique, it being built upon two flat 
pieces of land, between which flows the river 
Mincio, Surrounded by lakes, some of which are | 
natural, others artificial, being formed by damming 

up the waters of the river, it is by no means re- 
markable as a healthy location. | 


wt 


hundred rooms, and its innumerable frescoes by 
masters, is another one of the sights of 
The floor of this building is of porcelain, 
The chuches of Mantua are also very imposing 
structures, rich in works of art, and in monuments 
of antiquity. 

The central part of Mantua sh 
siderable commercial activity, 
are exceedingly quiet, Among the public enter- 
prises of the city are an academy of fine arts, a 
public library, containing nearly a hundred thou- 


ws signs of con- 


but the outskirts 


} 


|} sand volumes, a lyceum, a@ gymnasium, a work- 


house, two orphan asylums, a botanic garden and 
many other scientific and industrial institutions, 
Mantua is a very ancient city, older, it is said, 
even than Rome, During the days of her pros- 
perity, when under the government of her own 
dukes, the city was celebrated as a manufacturing 
centre, and had a population of fifty thousand, 
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PLEURS. 
N the public library at Zurich, there is a book, 
_published more than seventy years ago, on 
the destruction of Alpine villages, from which 
the following account, of the comparatively un- 
heard-of City of Pleurs, is obtained. In a charm- 
ing situation on the River Maira, a few miles before 
it flows into Lake Como, and but little distance 
south of the Swiss border by the Splugen Pass, lies 
An hour's walk from there 
up the 


the City of Chiavenna, 
toward the Pass of Maloggia, eastward, 
beautiful bank of the Maira, brings one to a place 
where a greater number of human beings were 
once buried alive than anywhere else known in| 
the world. Even in Pompeii, as is supposed, less 
than a thousand people were overtaken by thediery | 
deluge from Vesuvius. But here three times that | 
number were overwhelmed, with all their signs 
of life and civilization, And all were buried for- | 
ever. There has never been any excavation at 
this place. They were a prosperous and happy | 
It was one of the gayest, richest, most 
Hang- 


people, 
pleasure-loving little cities of Lombardy. 
ing above it was a mountain four thousand feet 
high: not very high for that region, but much too 
high for the safety of the inhabitants. It was called 
Monte Conte: the half of it whicWstill stands, with 
one side abrupt and perpendicular, is still known 
by the same name. On the night of the fourteenth 
of September, 1618, it split in two from base to 
apex, and half of it lies a wide spread grave-mound 
over the deeply-buried little city. This terrible 
avalanche was so instantaneoys; it closed in the 
extreme outside houses so entirely; it was so com- 
plete and overwhelming, that it was impossible to 
discover the least vestige of Pleurs remaining. 
The substance that fell upon it was a mountain- 
side forest, and an immense depth of broken rock 
and earth. Enormous blocks of rock, some sixty 
feet thick are heaped in the most frightful confu 
sion. Below the valley is wooded without sign of 
habitation, perhaps, because another suspiciously 
steep mountain is there; but a mile or two beyond 
that are farms. Other mountains twice as hieh 
are to be seen in picturesque peaks and outlines; 
and on the opposite side of the Maira is one of the 
most beautiful cascades in the world, probably, | 
entirely unheard of in books, or in travel. It falls] 
over a succession of ledges in four broad, thin! 
sheets, each sixty to one hundred feet wide and | 
about as deep. To the few who have heard of| 
Pleurs, and turn aside from going down into Italy 
from the Splugen Pass, to view this place, it can-| 
not fail to be highly interesting... 
This city was called Pleurs, or the Town of! 
Tears, because, strange as it may seem, it was 


situated upon the broad earthy tomb of another | 
village, which had itself been overwhelmed by a! 


like catastrophe. But that was many hundred | 
years earlier, yet the fact is well known. The 
mountain from which that ancient avalanche slid 
away displays the ruin wrought upon it more dis- 
tinetly than Mount Conte, which overwhelmed | 
Pleurs. As that mountain did not leave a surface | 
of earth, that could become converted into soil and | 
spring into vegetation, but its steep, towering wall 
is a mass of broken, flaky rock, in thin horizontal | 
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| old times 


| retiring to 
jand tablets, and literary 


| they were summer visitors. 
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layers. While the restorative powers of nature 
have caused vegetation to cover Mount Conte, both 
the steep cleft side of the half mountain that stands 
and the half that lies prostrate. A straggling forest 
of chestnut trees, in the more earthy places, covers 
clumps of whortleberry 


It seems singular, that in those 


the site, with bushes 
among the rocks, 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—rich gentlemen aid nobles, fashionable peo- 
ple and successful merchants, should have had the 
same way we have of going with their families to 
But the old Romans, we well 


Cice! 


Suluiiner resorts, 


know, had their country villas. » speaks of 


abode—to his ** books 


and, perhaps, 


his suburban ’ 
leisure ;"’ 
we have very little that is new in our ways of life. 
Well facts show that at time when 
Pleurs was destroyed, a few hundred more people 
were in town than the resident population, and 
A party from Milan 


recorded the 


went down to Chiavenna a few days before, and on 
account of very rainy weather, remained there till 
the afternoon belore the avalanche occurred. That 
a pleasant day they » to Pleurs. 
town, they were alarmed at 


tout tog 


, 
being “ 
On approaching the 


several slides of gravel and rocks, and find- 


been 


seeing 
ing that some of the vineyards had buried, 
of 
kept on. 
next morning, at what had become of their river, 
The mountain had fallen 
across the valley, and th: v Pieurs, with the 
out-lying village of Celano, had disappeared for- 
There td 
Pleurs, rich in plate and sacred 


nob) 


them returned to Chiavenna, but some 


At Chiavenna, the people wondered, the 


re 


most 


for the Maira was dry. n 


ol 


eathedral in 
Also 
destruction 


ever, was a very ¢ stone 
ornaments. 
three Its 
spread mourning and terror through the region of 
Northern Italy. Cc. 


Dunellen, New Jersey. 


two es’ palaces, 
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THE SPRINGTIME. 
BY S&S. D. 

N the beautiful, budding springtime 

The viol 

Peeped forth from their emera 


ts sweet and white, 
ld leaflets, 
Like forgotten snow-flakes white. 
They scented the April breezes, 
And swaved the youn 
Of the grand, old weeping willow, 
Which drooped o'er the moss-grown eaves, 


©. green lt 


aves 


From the dark-brown mold sprung the crocus 
While away in the forest deep, 

The forget-me-not and spring beauty, 
Awoke from their long, dark sleep; 

They sprang from cold earth’s bosom, 


’ 


The nodding ferns to greet; 
Smiled at the wax-blossomed wind-flower, 
And welcomed the daisies sweet, 
They lifted their fragrant petals, 
Kissed by the sun and showers ; 
To list to the ring-dove'’s cooing, 
Through the long, bright, happy hours, 
O Spring! thou art whispering ever, 
Of the grander life to come 
By all thy growing seeds and buds 
And thy leatiets green and young. 
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MEMORIAL HALL, 


THE BUILDINGS OF THE CENTENNIAL) ber framed in panels between the columns, and 


EXHIBITION. 


HE construction of the buildings for the In- 
ternational Exhibition at Fairmount Park, | 
is progressing with satisfactory rapidity. | 

There is no fear expressed of their incompletion 
at the opening of the exhibition, on the 10th of 
May, 1876. The principal of these buildings are 
the Main Building, the Art Gallery, the Machinery 
Hall, the Agricultural and Horticultural Halls. 
There will be required, in addition to these build- 
ings, a number of smaller structures, which will 
be erected during the present season, 

When one considers the vast undertaking of 
building these extensive structures, which cover 
in the aggregate a surface of about forty acres, and 
is still further reminded that the grading of the 
ground of the Park preparatory to their erection 
was not commenced until July, 1874, the progress 
made will be found to be indeed wonderful. 

The Main Exhibition Building is in the form of 
a parallelogram, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty feet in length, and four hundred and sixty- 
four feet in width. It extends east and west. The 
main entrance will be on the north side, and will 
lead directly to the Art Gallery, which stands at a 
distance of three hundred feet. The east entrance 
will form the principal approach for carriages, 
visitors being allowed to alight at the doors of the 
building under cover of the arcade, The south 
entrance will be the principal approach for street 
cars, the ticket offices being located upon the line 
of Elm Avenue, with covered ways provided for 
entrance into the building itself. The west en- 
trance gives the main passage-way into the Ma- | 
chinery and Agricultural Halls, 

The superstructure is composed of wrought-iron 
columns, which support wrought-iron roof trusses, 
The sides of the building for the height of seven 
feet from the ground are to be finished with tim- 





above the seven feet with glazed sash. 

There will be a central avenue or nave through 
the building, one hundred and twenty feet in 
width, and one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two feet in length. On each side are parallel ave- 


inues of equal length and one hundred feet in 


width; while between the nave and side avenues 
are aisles forty-eight feet wide, and on the outer 
sides of the building are smaller aisles twenty-four 
feet in width. There are to be three transepts 
through the centre of the building, the central one 
one hundred and twenty feet in width, and the 
side ones one hundred feet. Al! the other cross 
aisles will vary from ten to forty-eight feet in 
width, 

The Art Gallery is to be a magnificent structure 


located on a line parallel with and northward of 
the Main Exhibition Building. It is situated on 
the lansdowne Plateau, and overlooks the city. 
It is elevated on a terrace six feet above the gene- 


ral level of the plateau, the plateau itself being 
one hundred and sixteen feet above the Schuylkill 
River. 

The architecture of this gallery is in the modern 
Renaissance. The materials are granite, glass and 
iron, No wood will be used in the construction, 
and the building will be thoroughly fire-proof. 
This building is intended to remain as a perma- 
nent feature of Fairmount Park alter the close of 
the exhibition. 

The main front of the Art Gallery will face the 
Main Exhibition Building. It will display in the 
centre an entrance consisting of three colossal 
arched doorways of equal dimensions, There will 
be a pavilion at each end, while between the 
pavilions and the entrance are arcades, con- 
structed to conceal the long walls of the gallery. 
These arcades will each consist of five groined 
arches, and will form promenades looking outward 
over the grounds and inward over open gardens, 
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which will extend back to the main 
wall of the building. The garden 
plats within the arcades are each to 


be ninety feet long and thirty-six 
feet deep, to be ornamented in the 
centre with fountains, and designed 
for the display of statuary. 

The rear or gorth front is to be 
similar to the main front, but in 
place of the arcade will be a series 
of arched windows. There will be 
a pavilion at each corner of the 
building, and the walls between on 
the east and west sides are to be re- 
lieved by five niches designed for 
statues, 

It is impossible in the limits of 
this article to explain the general 
interior arrangement of this build- 
ing. Itis sufficient to say that the 
space furnished for paintings and 
statuary will be ample, and the 
whole building, in both internal 
arrangement and external finish, a 
structure of which, considered as a 
national art gallery, we may be 
proud, 

The Machinery Building is lo- 
cated at u distance of five hundred 
and forty-two feet from the west 
front of the Main Exhibition Build- 
ing, the north front of the former 


<58k—— 


being upon the same line as that of 
the latter. 

The building consists of the main 
hall, three hundred and sixty feet 
wide by one thousand four hun- 
dred and two feet long, and an 
annex on the south side of two 
hundred and eight by two hundred 
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and ten feet. The entire area cov- 
ered by the building is nearly 





thirteen acres, 

The Horticultural Building is in- 
tended, like the Art Gallery, to re- 
main a permanent feature of the 
Park. It is located on the Lans- 
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downe terrace, a short distance 
north of the Main Building and Agt 
Gallery, and has a comanding view 


pate til 


of the Sehuvylkill River, and the 
northwestern portion of the city. 
The principal materials of which it 
is to be built are glass and iron. 
The length of the building is three 
hundred and eighty-three feet, 
width one hundred and ninety- 
three feet, and height to the top of 
the lantern seventy-two feet. 

There will be a large central con- 
servatory; and on the north and 
south sides of this principal room 
are to be four forcing houses for the 
propagation of young plants, coy- 
ered with curved roof of iron and 
glass. Besides these rooms, there 
are to be vestibules, restaurants, 
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reception-rooms, offices, etc, There are to be 
galleries both inside and outside of the building, 
and upon the roof a grand promenade, which will | 
have an area of one thousand eight hundred square 
yards. 

Near this principal building will be a number of 
other structures, such as a Victoria Regia House, 
Domestic and Tropical Orchard Houses, aGrapery, 
and similar horticultural buildings. The sur- 
rounding grounds will be arranged for out-door 
planting, and, under the auspices of the National 
Horticultural Society, 
of co-operating with the Centennial Commission, 
it is expected that 
made. It is 
things, representative trees of all parts of the con- 
tinent, so that side by side the visitor may see the 
full variety of the forest products and fruits of the 
country, from the firs of the extreme North to the 
oranges and bananas of Florida, and the grapes 
and other fruits of California, 

The Agricultural 
the Horticultural! 
side of Belmont Ay 
of wood and glass. 


organized for the purpose 


an imposing display will be 


proposed to plant, among other 


Building will stand north of 
Building, and on the eastern 

nue. Its materials are to be | 
It will consist of a long nave 
and three trancepts. The ground plan of the 
building will be a parallelogram of five hundred 
and forty feet by eight hundred and twenty fect, 
covering a space of above ten acres, In its im- 
mediate vicinity will be the 
the exhibition of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry, ete. 

The International Exhibition of 1876 will be 
opened on the 10th of May, and be closed on the 
10th of the following N« 
ments have been iny 
for the purpose of o1 
the exhibition. Ex 


stock yards, for 


vember, All govern- 
ed to appoint Commissions 
ranizing their departments of 
itors will not be charged 


for space, but must provide show-cases, shelving, 
counters, etc., at their own cost. The articles to 
be put on exhibit have been classified in ten 
departments, as | 1. Raw materials—mine- 
ral, vegetable and animal. 2. Materials and manu- 


in the arts, the result of 
3. Textile and 


factures used for food, o1 
extractive or combin 
felted fabrics; appare 
for the person, 4. F 
general use in const 
5. Tools, implements, 


ng pre CCSSCS, 

costumes and ornaments 
rniture and manufactures of 
ruction and in dwellings, 
machines and 
Apparatus and 


processes, 
6. Motors and transportation, 7. 
methods for the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge. 8. public works, architee- 
ture, ete. 9. Plastic ar 10, Objects 
illustrating efforts for the improvement of the} 
physical, intellectual and moral condition of men, 

Besides the Exhibition Buildings proper, nume- | 
rous applications hav: manufac- } 
turers, and by the Commissions of foreign govern- | 
ments, for pavilions and 
various ornamental and useful structures within 
the Exhibition grounds. 


Engineering, 
d graphie arts. 


been made by 


permission to erect 


INTEGRITY is the first moral virtue, benevo- | 
lence the second, and prudence is the third. 
Without the first, the two latter cannot exist, and 
without the third the two former would be often 
rendered useless, 
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A BEAUTIFUL DAY IN JUNE. 

BY JANE 0, DE FOREST, 
OETS may sing of the 
spring, of budding branches and of lovely 


balimy 


apple-blossoms, of the dark, dense foliage of 


the later summer-time, of the many-hued leaves 
of autumn and the snowy fields and glittering 
glories of winter, but nothing « ine more perfect 
this side of Heaven than a beautifi 
The leaves and grasses hav: 


il day in June, 

that most lovely 
shade of green, darker than in May, and brighter 
than during the later summer m 
is of a clear, deep blue, and seems to arch lovingly 
over the newly-clothed earth. 
brightly, but without undue fervor; the 
blow softly and coolly, laden wit 


mths, The sky 
The sun shines 
winds 
roses, syringas, honeysuckles, clover-blossoms 
and ripening cherries, 
are hiding beneath their leaves, awaiting a transfer 
from their low ly beds to our tables. Birds of yari- 
ous kinds, as the robin, the thrush and the wren, 


The luscious strawberries 


sing merrily from the trees, 


Looking out from a front window of my cottage 


home this sunny afternoon, I 1 enchanted with 
the loveliness of the day, and take in dcep draughts 
of the pure health-giving air, a real “elixir of 
life,”’ Llow the breeze sighs in the stats ly pine at 
the gate, and brings to me occasional balsamic 


odors, The trees and shrubs and grasses are 
swayed gracefully to and fro, and glisten in the 
sunshine, 


Oh that more of our days were so calm and 


beautiful, that life might June-like to the 
toiling, struggling masses of humanity! Alas! 
that ** perfect days”’ are so rare, 

One must live in the town or country really to 
see and appreciate such di htful days. The 
majority of those who have always lived in large 
cities, know but little of these vely glimpses of 
Nature. Shut in by high brick walls, they find 
occasional relief by visiting the city parks, now 
becoming so numerous; but these resorts are 
mostly monopolized by the wealthy and well-to- 
do portion of the inhabitants, for the hard-work- 
ing poor have little time or money with which to 
seek reereation. In the country everything is 


inds’’ have the 


different, for even the * farm 
same opportunities for enjoying thi 


Nature as their employers, People of wealth can 
| afford to reside in cities, as they are able to spend 
their summers among the green fields; but itis 
indeed a mystery why so man) he poor will per- 


uses and suffer 
er, lack of pure 


sistin living in crowded tenemen 
year after year from cold and hun 
air and sunshine, when so many broad acres in 
our great country are awaitin ry cultivation, 

Those philanthropists which shall eventually, 
let us hope, lead out from their desolate homes the 
suffering denizens of our great, overcrowded cities, 
find homes for them in the villages and the coun- 
try, and teach them to become useful members of 
society, will surely be more worthy of admiration 


than any beautiful day in June, 


ZEAL is very blind or badly regulated when it 
encroaches upon the rights of others. 
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RALPH RIDLEY.* 
j 
HANDSOME man of forty-five stood lin- 
) gering by the bedside of his wife, whose 
+ large, tender eyes looked up at him almost 


wistfully. A baby’s head, dark with beautiful 
hair that curled in scores of silken ringlets, lay 
close against her bosom. The chamber was not 
large or richly furnished, though everything was 
in good taste and comfortable. A few articles were 
out of harmony with the rest and hinted at better 
days. One of these was a large secretary of curious 


a 
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: workmanship, inlaid with costly woods and pear! 
! ‘e and rich with Another was a small 
f mantel clock of exquisite beauty. Two or three 
i small but rare pictures hung on the walls. 

Looking closely intothe man’s strongintellectual 


carvings, 


face, you would have seen something that marred 
the harmony of its fine features and dimmed its 
clear expression—something to stir a doubt or 
awaken a feeling of concern, The eyes, that were 
deep and intense, had a shadow in them, and the 
curves of the mouth had suffering and passion and 
evidences of stern mental conflict in every line. 
This was no common man, no social drone, but one 
who in his contact with men was used to making 
himself felt. 

“Come home early, Ralph, won't you?” said his 





in my way.” 
“Oh, yes, I know. You must go, of course,” 


ing it with a close pressure. He had to draw it 
away almost by force. 

“ Good-night, dear, His 
voice trembled a little. He stooped and kissed 
her again. A after and she was alone. 
Then all the light went out of her face and a deep 
shadow fell quickly over it. She shut her eyes, 
but not tightly enoug 
soon came creeping slowly out from beneath the 


and God bless you,’’ 








moment 


closed lashes. 

Ralph Ridley was a lawyer of marked ability. 
A few years before, he had given upa good practice 
at the bar for an oflice under the State government. 
Afterward he was sent to Congress and passed four 
years in Washington, Like too many of our ablest 
It was the oldsad story that repeats 
He fell avictim to the drinking 


much for him. 
itself every year, 
customs of our national capital. 
on all social occasions invitations to wine met him, 
He drank with a friend on his way to the House, 
and with another in tlhe Capitol buildings before 
taking his seat for business. He drank at lunch 





or levee in the evening. Only in the early morn- 


*From “DANGER: OR, WOUNDED IN THE HOUSE OF | 


A FRIEND,” by T. S. Arthur. “Philadelphia: J, M. 


a Stoddart & Co. 
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\ wife. 

i if The man bent down and kissed her, and then | 

iy pressed his lips to the baby’s head. 
} i! j “Yes, dear; I don’t mean to stay late. If it 
Te wasn’t for the expectation of meeting General 
} i | Logan and one or two others that I particularly 
Bie bey wish to see, I wouldn't goatall. I have to make 
iid Va good, you know, all the opportunities that come | 


She had taken her husband’s hand, and was hold- | 


h to hold back the tears that | 


public men, the temptations of that city were too | 


Everywhere and | 


and at dinner, and he drank more freely at party | 





| ing was he free from the bewildering effects of 
| liquor, 

Four years of such a life broke down his man- 
hood, Hard as he sometimes struggled to rise 
above the debasing appetite that had enslaved him, 
resolution snapped like thread in a flame with 
every new temptation, He stood erect and hope- 
ful to-day, and to-morrow lay prone and despair- 
ing under the heel of his enemy. 

At the end of his second term in Congress the 
people of his district rejected him, They could 
tolerate a certain degree of drunkenness and de- 
moralization in their representative, but Ridley 
had fallen too low. They would have him no 
longer, and so he was left out in the party nomi- 
nation and sent back into private life hurt, humi- 
liated and in debt. No clients awaited his return. 
His law-office had been closed for years, and there 
was little encouragement to open it again in the 
old place, For some weeks after his failure to get 
the nomination Ridley drank more desperately 
than ever, and was in astate of intoxication nearly 
all the while. His poor wife, who clung to him 
through all with an unwavering fidelity, was 
nearly broken-hearted. In vain had relatives and 
| friends interposed. No argument nor persuasion 

could induce her to abandon him. “Ile is my 
husband,” was her only reply, ‘‘and I will not 
| leave him.” 
One night he was brought home insensible. He 
| had fallen in the street where some repairs were 
being made, and had received serious injuries 
which confined him to the house for two or three 
| weeks, This gave time for reflection and repent- 
ance. The shame and remorse that filled his soul 
as he looked at his sad, pale wife and neglected 
children, and thought of his tarnished name and 
| lost opportunities, spurred him to new and firmer 
| resolves than ever before made. He could go for- 
| ward no longer without utter ruin, 
left but in turning back, He must set his face in 
a new direction, and he vowed to do so, promising 


No hope was 


God on his knees in tears and agony to hold by 
his vow sacredly. 

A new day had dawned. As soon as Mr. Ridley 
was well enough to be out again he took counsel 
of friends, and after careful deliberation resolved 
to leave his native town and remove to the city. 
A lawyer of fine ability and known to the public 
as a clear thinkerand an able debater, he had made 
| quite an impression on the country during his 
| first term in Congress; neither he nor his friends 
had any doubt as to his early success, provided he 
| was able to keep himself free from the thraldom 
of old habits, 

A few old friends and political associates made 
up a purse to enable him to remove to the city with 
his family. An office was taken and three rooms 
rented in a small house, where, with his wife and 
two children, one daughter in her fourteenth year, 
life was started anew. There was no room for a 
servant in this small establishment even if he had 
been able to pay the hire of one, 

So the new beginning was made, A man of Mr. 
Ridley’s talents and reputation could not long re- 
main unemployed, In the very first week he had 
la client and a retaining fee of twenty-five dollars, 


} 
| 
} 
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The case Was an important one, involving some 
nice questions of mercantile law. It came up for 
argument in the course of a few weeks, and gave 
the opportunity he wanted. His management ot 


the case Was so superior to that of the opposing 
counsel, and his citations of law and precedent so 
cumulative and explicit, that he gained not only 
an easy victory, but made for himself a very favor- 


able impression. 

After that business began gradually to tlow in 
upon him, and he was able to gather in suflicient 
to keep his family, though for some time only ina 
very humble way. Having no old acquaintances 
in the city, Mr. Ridley was comparatively free 
from temptation, He was promptly at his office in 
the morning, never leaving it, except to go into 
court or some of the public offices on business, 
until the hour arrived for returning home. 

A new life had become dominant, a new ambition 
was ruling him, Hope revived in the heart of his 
almost despairing wife, and the future looked 
bright again. His eyes had grown clear and con 
fident once more and his stooping shoulders square 
In his bearing you saw the old stateli- 
Men treated 


and erect, 
ness and conscious sense of power, 
him with deference and respect. 
In less than ayear Mr. Ridley wasable to remove 
his family into a better house and to afford the 
So far they had kept out of 
Among strangers and living 


expense of a servant, 
the city’s social life, 
humbly, almost meanly, they neither made nor 
received calls nor had invitations to evening enter- 
tainments; and herein lay Mr. Ridley’s safety. 
It was on his social side that he was weakest. He 
could hold himself above appetite and deny its 
cravings if left to the contest alone, The drink- 
ing-saloons whose hundred doors he had to pass 
daily did not tempt him, did not cause his firm 
steps to pause ncr linger, His sorrow and shame 
for the past and his solemn promises and hopes 
for the future were potent enough to save him 
from all such allurements. For him their doors 
stood open in vain, The path of danger lay in an- 
other direction. He would have to be taken una- 
wares. If betrayed at all, it must be, so to speak, 
in the house of a friend. The Delilah of “ good 
society ’’ must put caution and conscience to sleep 
and then rob him of his strength. 

The rising man at the bar of a great city who had 
already served two terms in Congress could notlong 
remain in social obscurity; and as it gradually 
became known in the “ best society’’ that Mrs. 
Ridley stood connected with some of the “ best 
families”’ in the State, one and another began to call 
upon her and to court her acquaintance, even 
though she was living in comparative obscurity 
and in a humble way. 

At first regrets were returned to all invitations 
to evening entertainments, large or small. Mr. 
Ridley very well understood why his wife, who 
was social and naturally fond of company, was so 
promptto decline. He knew that the excuse, ‘‘ We 
are not able to give parties in return,’’ was not 
really the true one. He knew that she feared the 
temptation that would come to him, and he was 
by no means insensible to the perils that would 


beset him whenever he found himself in the midst : 


of a convivial company, with the odor of wine 
heavy on the air and invitations to drink meeting 
him at every turn. 

But this could not always be. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridley could not forever hold themselves away 
from the social life of a large city among the peo- 
ple of which their acquaintance was gradually 
extending. Mrs. Ridley would have continued to 
stand aloof because of the danger she had too good 
reason to fear, but her husband was growing, she 
could see, both sensitive and restless, He wanted 
the professional advantages society would give 
him, and he wanted, moreover, to prove his man- 
hood and take away the reproach under which he 
felt himself lying. Sooner or later he must walk 
this way of peril, and he felt that he was becom- 
ing strong enough and brave enough to meet the 
old enemy that had vanquished him so many 
times, 

“We will 
invitation to a party given by a prominent and 
influential citizen, ‘* People will be there whom 
[I should meet, and people whom I want you to 


he said, on receiving cards of 


oro 


meet. 

Ile saw a shadow creep into his wife’s face; Mrs. 
Ridley saw the shadow reflected almost as a frown 
from She knew wiat was in her husband's 
thoughts, knew that he felt hurt and restless under 
her continued reluctance to have him go into any 


his, 


company where wine and spirits were served to the 
guests, and feeling that a longer opposition might 
do more harm than good, answered, with as much 
heartiness and assent as she could get into her 
voice: 

“Very well, but it will cost you the price of a 
new dress, for I have nothing fit to appear in.” 

The shadow swept off Mr. Ridley’s face. 

“All right,” he returned. ‘I received a fee of 
fifty dollars to-day, and you shall have every cent 
of it.”’ 2 

In the week that intervened Mrs. Ridley made 
herself ready for the party; but had she been pre- 
paring for a funeral, her heart could scarcely have 
been heavier. Fearful dreams haunted her sleep, 
and through the day imagination would often draw 
pictures the sight of which made her cry out in 
sudden pain and fear. All this she concealed from 
her husband, and affected to take a pleased interest 
in the coming entertainment. 

Mrs. Ridley was still a handsome woman, and 
her husband felt the old pride warming his bosom 
when he saw her again among brilliant and attrac- 
tive women and noted the impression she made. 
Ile watched her with something of the proud in- 
terest a mother feels for a beautiful daughter who 
makes her appearance in society for the first time, 
and his heart beat with liveliest pleasure as he 
noticed the many instances in which she attracted 
and held people by the grace of her manner and 
the charm of her conversation. 

‘*God bless her!’ he said in his heart fervently 
as the love he bore her warmed into fresher life 
and moved him with a deeper tenderness, and 
then he made for her sake a new vow of absti- 
nence and set anew the watch and ward upon his 
appetite. And he had need of watch and ward. 
The wine-merchant’s bill for that evening’s enter- 
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tainment was over eight hundred dollars, and men 
and women, girls and boys, all drank in unre- 
strained freedom. 

Mrs. Ridley, without seeming to do so, kept 
close to her husband while he was in the supper- 
room, and he, as if feeling the power of her pro- 
tecting influence, was pleased to have her near. 
The smell of wine, 
freedom and apparent safety with which every one 
drank, the frequent invitations received, and the 


its sparkle in the glasses, the 
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breeding’s sake have sipped a little, just tasting its 
flavor, so that he could compliment his host upon 
its rare quality.” 

“Thank you,”’ Mr. Ridley was able to say, “ but 
I do not take wine.’ His voice was not clear and 
manly, but unsteady and weak. 

“Oh, excuse me,”’ 
down the glass quickly. 

Hestood asif slightly embarrassed for a moment, 
and then, turning to a clergyman who stood close 
“Will you take a 


said the gentleman, setting 


** 1 was not aware of that.”’ 


by, said: 





_ See 5) = ‘ 
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little banter and half-surprised lifting of the eye- 
brows that came now and then upon refusal were 
no light draught on Mr. Ridley’s strength. 

“Have you tried this sherry, Mr. Ridley?” said 
the gentlemanly host, taking a bottle from the} 
supper-table and filling two glasses. ‘It is very 
choice,.”’ He lifted one of the glasses as he spoke 
and handed it to his guest. There was a flattering 
cordiality in his manner that made the invitation 
almost irresistible, and moreover he was a promi- 
nent and influential citizen whose favorable con- 
sideration Mr. Ridley wished to gain. If his wife 
had not been standing by his side, he would have 
accepted the glass, and for what seemed good | 


| 





glass of wine with me, Mr. El- 
liott?”’ 

An assenting smile broke 
into Mr. Elliott's face, and he 
reached for the glass which Mr. 


Ridley had just refused. 





“Something very choice,” 
said the host. 

The clergyman tasted and 
sipped with the air of a con- 
noisseur. 

“Very choice indeed, sir,’ 
he replied. ‘“ But you always 
have good wine.”’ 

Mrs. Ridley drew her hand 
in her husband’s arm and 


leaned upon it. 

**Tfit is to be had,” returned 
the host, a little proudly; * and 
I generally know where to get 
it. A good glass of wine I count 
blessings for which 
wine, I 


among the 
one may give thanks 
mean, not drugs.”’ 
“Exactly; wine that is pure 
hurts no one, indeed, 
his appetite has been vitiated 


through 


unless, 
alcoholic indulgence, 
and even then I have some- 
times thought that the mode- 
rate use of strictly pure wine 
would restore the normal taste 
and free a man from the tyranny 
of an enslaving vice.” 


That sentence took quick 
hold upon the thought of Mr. 
Ridley. It gave him a new 


idea, and he listened with keen 
interest to what followed. 
‘“*You strike the keynote ofa 
true temperance reformation, 
—— Mr. Elliott,’ returned the host. 
pure wine instead of the vile stuff 





“Give men 
that bears its name, and you will soon get rid of 
I have always preached that doc- 


drunkenness. 
trine.”’ 

Mr. Ridley went home from that first party with 
his head as clear and his pulse as cool as when he 
came. The wine had not tempted him very 
strongly, though its odor had been fragrant to his 
nostrils, and the sparkle in the glasses pleasant to 
his sight. Appetite had not aroused itself nor put 
on its strength, but lay half asleep, waiting for 
better opportunity, when the sentinels 
should be weaker or off their guard. 

It had been much harder for him to refuse the 


some 
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invitation of his host than to deny the solicitations 
of the old desire. He had been in greater dange: 
from pride than from appetite ; and there remained 
with him a sense of being looked down upon and 
despised by the wealthy and eminent citizen who 
had honored him with an invitation, and who 
doubtless regarded his refusal to take wine with 
less than a discourtesy. ‘There were 


him as little 
regretted that refusal. 


almost 
on offered was of the purest 
but too the 


moments when he 
The wine which had b 


remembered well 


quality, and he 
theory advanced by Mr. Elliott, that the moderat 


use of pure wine W suld restore the normal tast 


and free a man whose appetite had been vitiated 
from its enslaving influence. His mind recurred 
to that thought very often, and the more he dwelt 
upon it, the more inclined he was to accept it as 


If it were indeed so, then he might be 


true, 
man among men again, 

Mr. Ridley did not feel as comfortable in his 
mind after as before this party, nor was he as 
The enemy had found a door 
in stealthily, and was lying 


strong as before. 
unguarded, had come 
on the alert, waiting for an opportunity. 

A few weeks afterward came another invitation. 
It was accepted. Mrs. Ridley was not really well 
enough to go out, but for her hushend’s sake she 
went with him, and by her presence and the quiet 
power she had over him held him back from the 
peril he might, standing alone, have tempted, 

A month later, and cards of invitation were re- 
ceived from Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Birtwell. This 
was to be among the notable entertainments of th 
season. Mr. Birtwell was a wealthy banker who, 
like other-men, had his weaknesses, one of which 
He had a 
showy house and attractive equipages, and man 
aged to get his name frequently chronicled 
as the leader in some public 


was a love of notoriety and display. 


in the 
newspapers, now 
enterprise or charity, now as the possessor of some 
rare work of art, and now as the princely capitalist 
whose ability and sagacity had lifted him from 
obscurity to the proud position he occupied. He 
built himself a palace for a residence, and when it 


was completed and furnished issued tickets of 


might in 


ofr 


admission, that the public see what 
splendor he was going to live. the 
newspapers described everything with a minute- 
ness of detail and a freedom’ of remark that mad 
some modest and sensitive people fancy that Mr. 
Birtwell must be exceedingly annoyed. But he 
Praise of any kind 


course 


experienced no such feeling. 
was pleasant to his ears; you could not give him 
too much, nor was he over-nice as to the quality. 
He lived in the eyes of his fellow-citizens, and in 
all his walk and conversation he looked to their 
good opinion. 

Such was Mr. Birtwell, at whose house a grand 
entertainment was to be given. Among the larg 
number of invited guests were inclu¢ed Mr. and 
Mrs. Ridley. But it so happened that Mrs. Ridley 
could not go. A few days before the evening on 


which this party was to be given a new-born babe 


had been laid on her bosom, 

“Good-night, dear, and God bless you!” Mr. 
Ridley had said, in a voice that was very tender, as 
he stooped over and. kissed his wife. No wonder 
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that all the light went out of her face the moment 
she was alone, nor that a shadow tell quickly over 
it, nor that from beneath the tringes of her shut 
eyelids tears crept slowly and rested upon her 
cheeks. Ii her husband had leit her tor the battle- 
lield, she could not have felt a more dreadful im- 
pression of danger, nor have been oppressed by a 
more terrible tear for his saiety. No wonder that 
her nurse, coming into the chamber a few minutes 
after Mr. Ridley went out, found ber in a nervous 
ehill. 

‘The spacious and elegant drawing-rooms of Mr, 
Mrs. Lirtwell were crowded with the élite of 
and the heart of the former swelled with 


and 
the city, 
received his guests and thought of 


as 


pride he 
their social, professional or political distinction, 
the 
flected 


of which he felt to be, for the time, re- 
upon himself. be 
and to feel that he was equal with the 


lustre 
It was good to in such 
company, 
He 
There 
had 
larger 


had not always been the peer of such 


had been an era of obscurity out of 


best, 


men, 


which he slowly emerged, and therefore he 


had the pride and seli-satisfaction in the 


ition he now held. 
Mrs. Birtwell was a woman of 


All her lite she had been used to the elegancy that 


po 
another order. 


a wealthy parentage gave, and to which her hus- 
band had been, until within a few years, an entire 
She was *“*to the manner born,” he a 
parvenu to outshine. 
Familarity with things luxurious and costly had 
lessened their value in her eyes, and true culture 
had lifted her above the weakness of resting in or 
earing much about them, while their newness and 


tranwer. 


with a restless ambition 


novelty to Mr. Birtwell made enjoyment keen, 
and led him on to extravagant and showy exhibi- 
tions of wealth that caused most people to smile 
at his weakness, and a good many to ask who he 
whence he came that he carried 
himself so loftily. Mrs. Birtwell.did not like the 
advanced position to which her husband carried 
her, but she yielded to his weak love of notoriety 
and social éclat as gracefully as possible, and did 


was and from 


her best to cover his too glaring violations of good 


conventional refinement. In this she 


taste and 
always successful. 
best of liquors in lavish abundance 


was not 

Of course the 
were provided by Mr. Birtwell for his guests. 
Besides the dozen different kinds of wine that 
were on the supper-table, there was a sideboard 
for gentleman, in a room out of comimon observa- 
tion, well stocked with brandy, gin and whisky, 
and it was a little curious to see how quickly this 
of the who 
scented it as truly as a bee scents honey in a clover- 


was discovered by certain guests, 


field, and extracted its sweets as eagerly. 

Of the guests who were present we have now to 
deal chiefly with Mr. Ridley, and only incidentally 
with the rest. Dr. Ilillhouse was there during the 
first part of the evening, but went away early 
that is, before twelve o’clock. He remained long 
enough, however, to do full justice to the supper 
and wines. His handsome and agreeable young 
| associate, Dr. Angier, a slight acquaintance with 
| whom the reader has already, prolonged his stay to 

a later hour. 
| The Rev. Dr. Elliott was also among the guests, 
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displaying his fine social qualities and attracting 
about him the young and the old. Everybody | 
liked Dr. Elliott, he was so frank, so cordial, tree 

and sympathetic, and, withal, so intelligent. He 

did not bring the clergyman with him into a gay 

drawing-room, nor the ascetic to a feast He 

could talk with the banker about finance, with the | 
merchant about trade, with the student or editor | 
about science, literature and the current events ot | 
the day, and with young men and maidens about 
music and the lighter matters in which they hap- 
pened to be interested. And, moreover, he could 
enjoy a good supper and knew the flavor of good 
wine, A man of such rare accomplishments came 
to be a general favorite, and so you encountered | 
Mr. Elliott at nearly all the fashionable parties, 

Mr. Ridley had met the reverend doctor twice, | 
and had been much pleased with him. What he | 
had heard him say about the healthy or rather | 
saving influences of pure wine had taken a strong 
hold of his thoughts, and he had often wished for | 
an opportunity to talk with him about it. On this | 
evening he found that opportunity. Soon after 
his arrival at the house of Mr, Birtwell he saw Mr, 
Elliott in one of the parlors, and made his way | 
into the litthe group which had already gathered | 
around the affable clergyman. Joining in the | 
conversation, which was upon some topic of the 
day, Mr. Ridley, who talked well, was not long in | 
awakening that interest in the mind of Mr. Elliott 
which one cultivated and intelligent person na- 
turally feels for another; and in a little while they 
had the conversation pretty much to themselves. 
It touched this theme and that, and finally drifted 
in a direction which enabled Mr, Ridley to refer 
to what he had heard Mr. Elliott say about the 
healthy effect of pure wine on the taste of men 
whose appetites had become morbid, and to ask 
him if he had any good ground for his belief. 

“T do not know that I can bring any proof of 
my theory,” returned Mr, Elliott, ‘ but I hold to 
it on the ground of an eternal fitness of things. 
Wine is good, and was given by God to make glad 
the hearts of men, and is to be used temperately, 
as are all other gifts. It may be abused, and is 
abused daily. Men hurt themselves by excess of 
wine as by excess of food. But the abuse of a thing 
is no argument against its use. If a man through 
epicurism or gormandizing has brought on disease, 
what do you do with him? Deny him all food, or 
give him of the best in such quantities as his nutri- 
tive system can appropriate and change into 
healthy muscle, nerve and bone? You do the} 
latter, of course, and so would I treat the case of a 
man who had hurt himself by excess of wine. I 
would see that he had only the purest and in 
diminished quantity, so that his deranged system | 
might not only have time but help in regaining 
its normal condition.” 

“‘And you think this could be safely done?”’ 
said Mr. Ridley. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


“That is my view of the case.” 

“Then you do not hold to the entire abstinence 
theory ?”’ 

“No, sir; on that subject our temperance people 
have run into what we might call fanaticism, and 
greatly weakened their influence. Men should be | 





taught self-control and moderation in the use of 
things. It the appetite becomes vitiated through 
over-indulgence, you do not change its condition 
by complete denial. What you want for radical 
cure is the restoration of the old ability to use 
without abusing. In other words, you wanta man 
made right again as to his rational power of self- 
control, by which he becomes master of himself 
in all the degrees of his lile, from the highest to 
the lowest.”’ 

** All very well,’ remarked Dr. Hillhouse, who 
had joined them while Mr, Elliott was speaking. 
** But, in my experience, the rational self-control 
of which you speak is one of the rarest things to 
be met with in common life, and it may be fuir to 


| conclude that the man who cannot exercise it be- 


fore a dangerous habit has been formed will not 
be very, likely to exercise it afterward when any- 
thing is done to favor that habit, Habits, Mr. 
Elliott, are dreadful hard things to manage, and I 
do not know a harder one to deal with than the 
habit of over-indulgence in wine or spirits, I 
should be seriously afraid of your prescription. 


| The temperate use of wine I hold to be good; but 


for those who have once lost the power of con- 


trolling their appetites I am clear in my opinion 
there is only one way of safety, and that is the 
way of entire abstinence from any drink in which 
there is alcohol, call it by what name you will; 
and this is the view now held by the most ex- 
perienced and intelligent men in our profession,” 

A movement in the company being observed, 
Mr. Elliott, instead of replying, stepped toward a 
lady, and asked the pleasure of escorting her to 
the supper-room, Dr, Hillhouse was equally 


courteous, and Mr. Ridley, seeing the wife of 


| General Logan, whom he had often met in Wash- 


ington, standing a little way off, passed to her side 
and offered his arm, which was accepted. 

There was a crowd and crush upon the stairs, 
fine gentlemen and ladies seeming to forget their 
courtesy and good breeding in their haste to be 
among the earliest who should reach the banquet- 
ing-hall, This was long and spacious, having 
been planned by Mr. Birtwell with a view to 
grand entertainments like the one he was now 
giving. In an almost ineredibly short space of 
time it was filled to suffocation. Those who 
thought themselves among the first to move were 
surprised to find the tables already surrounded by 
young men and women, who had been more inte- 
rested in the status of the supper-room than in the 
social enjoyments of the parlors, and who had im- 
proved their advanced state of observation by 
securing precedence of the rest, and stood waiting 
for the signal to begin, é 

Mr. Birtwell had a high respect for the church, 
and on an occasion like this could do no less than 
honor one of its dignitaries by requesting him to 
ask a blessing on the sumptuous repast he had 


| provided—on the rich food and the good wine and 


brandy he was about dispensing with such a 
liberal hand. So, in the waiting pause that ensued 
after the. room was well filled, Mr. Elliott was 
called upon to bless the feast, which he did ina 
raised, impressive and finely modulated voice. 
Then came the rattle of plates and the clink of 
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glasses, followed by the popping of champagne 
and the multitudinous and distracting Babel of 
tongues, 

Mr. Ridley, who felt much inclined to favor the 
superficial and ill-advised utterances of Mr. EI- 
liott, took searcely any heed of what Dr. Hillhouse 
had replied. In fact, knowing that the doctor was 
free with wine himself, did not give 
weight to what he said, feeling that he was talking 
more for argument’s sake than to express his real 


he much 


sentiments, 

A feeling of repression came over Mr. Ridley as 
he entered the supper-room and his eyes ran down 
Half of this sumptuous feast was for- 
bidden enjoyment. He must not taste the wine. 
All were free but him. He could fill a glass for 
the elegant lady whose hand was still upon his 
bat must not pledge her back except in 

A sense of shame and humiliation crept 
So he felt when, in the stillness 


the table. 


arm, 
water. 
into his heart, 
that fell upon the company, the voice of Mr. El- 
liott rose in blessing on the good things now spread 
for them in such lavish profusion. Only one sen- 
tence took hold on Mr. Ridley’s mind. It 
this: “Giver of all natural as well as spiritual 
good things, of the corn and the wine equally with 
the bread and the water of life, sanctify these 
bounties thac come from thy beneficent hand, and 
keep us inordinate or hurtful 
thereof.”’ 

Mr. Ridley drew a deeper breath. A load seemed 
taken from his bosom. He felt a sense of freedom 
and safety. If the wine were pure, it was a good 
gift of God, and could not really do him harm, A 
priest, claiming to stand as God's representative 


was 


from any use 


among men, had invoked a blessing on this juice 
of the grape, and given it by this act a healt! 
potency. All this crowded upon him, stifling 


reason and experience and hushing the voice of 


mer 


prudence, 

And now, alas! he was asa feather on the surface 
of a wind-struck lake, and given up to-the spirit 
and pressure of the hour, The dangerous fallacy 
to which Mr, Elliott had given utterance held his 
thoughts to the exclusion of all other considera- 
tions. A clear path out of the dreary wilderness 
in which he had been straying seemed to open 
before him, and he resolved to walk therein. Fatal 
delusion ! 

As soon as Mr. Ridley had supplied Mrs. Gene- 
ral Logan with terrapin and oysters, and filled a 
plate for himself, he poured out two glasses of 
wine and handed one of them to the lady, then, 
lifting the other, he bowed a compliment and 
placed it to his lips. The lady smiled on him gra- 
ciously, sipping the wine and praising its flavor. 

“Pure as nectar,” was the mental response of 
Mr. Ridley as the long-denied palate felt the first 
thrill of sweet satisfaction. He had taken a single 
mouthful, but another hand seemed to grasp the 
one that held the cup of wine and press it hack to 
his lips, from which it was not removed until 
empty. 

The prescription of Mr. Elliott failed. Either 
the wine was not pure or his theory was at fault. 
It was but little over an hour from the fatal mo- 


ment when Mr. Ridley put a glass of wine to his | here long ago. 
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lips ere he went out alone into the storm of a long- 
to-be-remembered night in a state of almost help- 
less intoxication, and staggered off in the blinding 
snow that soon covered his garments like a wind- 
ing-sheet. 

The nurse of Mrs. Ridley had found her in a 
nervous chill, at which she was greatly troubled. 
More clothing was laid upon the bed, and bottles 
hot water placed to her feet. To all this Mrs, 
remained, in fact, en- 


oO 


{ 
Ridley made no objection 


tirely passive and irresponsive, like one in a par- 
tial stupor, from which she did not, to all appear- 
ance, rally even after the chill had subsided. 

She lay with her eyes shut, her lips pressed to- 
gether and her forehead drawn into lines, and an 
expression of pain on her face, answering only in 
dull monosyllables to the inquiries made every 
now and then by her nurse, who hovered about 


the bed and watched over her with anxious solici- 
tude, 

As she feared, fever symptoms began to show 
The evening had worn away, and it 


It would not do to wait un- 


themselves, 
Was past ten o'clock, 
til morning in a ease like this, and so a servant 
was sent to the office of Dr. Hillhouse, with a re- 
quest that he would come immediately. She re- 
turned saving that the doctor was not at home. 

Mrs, Ridley lay with her eyes shut, but the nurse 
knew by the expression of her face that she was 
not asleep. The paleness of her countenance had 
given way toa fever hue, and she noticed occasional 
restless movements of the hands, twitches of the 
evelids and nervous starts. To her questions the 
patient gave no satisfactory answers. 

An hour elapsed, and still the doctor did not make 
his appearance, The servant was called and ques- 
tioned. She was positive about having left word 
for the doctor to come immediately on returning 
home. 

‘Ts that snow ?’ 


’ inquired Mrs. Ridley, starting 


upin bed and listening. The wind had risen sud- 
denly and swept in a gusty dash against the win- 
dows, rattling on the glass the fine hard grains 
which had been falling for some time. 

She remained leaning on her arm and listening 
for some moments, while an almost frightened look 
came into her face. 

‘* What time is it?’ she 

* After eleven o’clock,”’ 

All at once the storm seemed to have awakened 
intoa wild fury. More loudly it rushed and roared 
and dashed its sand-like snow against the windows 
of Mrs. Ridlev’s chamber. The sick woman shiv- 
ered and the fever flush died out of her face. 

‘““You must lie down!" said the nurse, speaking 


asked. 


replied the nurse. 


with decision and putting her hands on Mrs. Rid- 
But the latter resisted. 
“Indeed, indeed, ma’am,”’ the nurse, 
showing great anxiety, ‘‘ you must lie down and 
It might be the death of 


ley to press her back. 
urged 


keep covered up in bed. 
you,” 

“Oh, that’s awful!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
the wind went howling by and the snow came in 
heavier gusts against the windows. ‘“ Past eleven, 


tidley as 


did you say ?”’ 
“ Yes, ma’am, and the doctor ought to have been 
I wonder why he doesn’t come!” 








“Hark ! wasn’t that our bell?’ cried Mrs, Rid- 
ley, bending forward in a listening attitude, 

The nurse opened the chamber door and stood | 
hearkening for a moment or two. Not hearing the | 
servant stir, she ran quickly down stairs to rat 
street door and drew it open, but found no one, 

There was a look of suspense and fear in Mrs, 


~~ . 


Se BS Hee 





Ridley’s face when the nurse came back: 
| “Who was it?” 
‘“*No one,” replied the nurse. * The wind de- | 
| ceived you.” 


A groan came from Mrs. Ridley’s lips as she 
sank down upon the bed, where, with her face hid- 
den, she lay as still as if sleeping. She did not 
move nor speak for the space of more that half an 
hour, and all the w! the nurse waited and lis- 
: tened through the weird, incessant noises of the 
storm for the coming of Dr. Hillhouse, but waited 








. 

/ ha and listened in vain. 
| ; if All at once, as if transferred to within a few hun- | 
*i i dred rods of these anxious watchers, the great | 
| clock of the city, which in the still hours of a calm | 
. beat night could be hear inging out clear but afar off, | 
7 | pot threw a resonant clang upon the air, pealing the | 
ta first stroke of the hour of twelve. Mrs. Ridley 
ea) started up in bed with a scared look on her face. | 
/ ; Away the sound 1 l, borne by the impetuous | 

ed wind-wave that had caught it up as the old bell 
shivered it off, and carried it away so swiftly that 

it seemed to die almost in the moment it was born, 

The listeners waited, ! ling their breaths, Then, 

swept from the course this first peal had taken, the 

second came to their ears after a long interval | 

muffled and from a distance, followed almost in- 
stantly by the third, which went booming past | 


them louder than the first. And so, with strange | 
intervals and variations of time and sound as the 
wind dashed wildly onward or broke and swerved 
from its course, thes n of night was struck, and | 
the silence that for a brief time succeeded left a! 
feeling of awe upon the hearts of these lonely | 
women, | 
To the ears of another had come these strange 
and solemn tones, struck out at midnight away up 
in the clear rush of the tempest, and swept away 
in a kind of mad sport, and tossed about in the | 
murky sky. To the ears of another, who, strug- | 
gling and battling with the storm, had made his 
way with something of a blind instinct to within a 
short distance of his home, every stroke of the 
clock seemed to come from a different quarter; | 
and when the last peal rang out, it left him in 
helpless bewilderment. When he staggered on 
again, it was in a direction opposite to that in | 
which he had been going. For ten minutes he 
wrought with the blinding and suffocating snow, | 
which, turn as he would, the wind kept dashing | 
into his face, and then his failing limbs gave out, | 
and he sunk benumbed with cold upon the pave- | 














eee ment, Half buried in the snow, he was discovered 
hia ag soon afterward and carried to a police station, | 
7 . . . . e | 
fi where he found himself next morning in one of | 
aia P the cells, a wretched, humiliated, despairing man. 
De “Why, Mr. Ridley! It can’t be possible!’ It 
was the exclamation of the police magistrate when 
: this man was }rought, soon after daylight, before 
; i . him. | 
i | 
PPP y3 
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Ridley stood dumb in presence of the officer, 
who was touched by the helpless misery of his 
face. 

“You were at Mr. Birtwell’s? 

Ridley answered by a silent inclination of his 


| head, 


*T do not wonder,” said the magistrate, his 
voice softening, *‘that you lost your way in the 
storm last night. You are not the only one who 
found himself astray and at fault. Our men had 
to take care of quite a number of Mr, Birtwell’s 
guests. But I will not detain you, Mr. Ridley. 1 


jam sorry this has happened. You must be more 


careful in future.”’ 

With slow steps and bowed head Mr. Ridley 
left the station-house and took his way homeward, 
How could he meet his wife? What of her? How 
had she passed the night? Vividly came up the 
parting scene as she lay with her babe, only a few 
days old, close against her bosom, her tender eyes, 
in which he saw shadows of fear, fixed lovingly 
upon his face. He had promised to be home soon, 
and had said a fervent ** God bless you!’ as he left 
a kiss warm upon her lips. 

And now! He stood still, a groan breaking on 
the air. Go home! How could he look into the 
face of his wife again? She had walked with him 
through the valley of humiliation in sorrow and 
suffering and shame for years, and now, after go- 
ing up from this valley and bearing her to a plea- 
sant land of hope and happiness, he had plunged 


| down madly. Then a sudden fear smote his heart. 


She was in no condition to bear a shock such as 
his absence all night must have caused, The con- 
sequences might be fatal. He started forward at 
a rapid pace, hurrying along until he came in 
sight of his house. A carriage stood at the door, 
W hat could this mean ? 

Entering, he was half-way up-stairs when the 
nurse met him, 

“O Mr. Ridley!” she exclaimed, “\why did you 
stay away all night? Mrs. Ridley has been so ill, 


land I couldn't get the doctor. O sir, I don’t know 


what will come of it. She's in a dreadful way 
out of her head. I sent for Dr. Hillhouse last 
night, but he didn’t come.”’ 

She spoke in a rapid manner, showing much 
alarm and agitation. 

“Is Dr. Hillhouse here now?’’ asked Mr. Rid- 
ley, trying to repress his feelings. 

“ No, sir. He sent Dr. Angier, but I don’t trust 
much in him. Dr. Hillhouse ought to see her 
right away. But you do look aw iy 

The nurse fixed her eyes upon him in a half- 


ful, siz 


wondering stare. 

Mr. Ridley broke from her, and passing up the 
stairs in two or three long strides, made his way 
to the bath-room, where in a few moments he 
changed as best he could his disordered appear- 


‘ ; 
ance, and then hurried to his wife’s chamber. 


A wild ery of joy broke from her lips as she saw 
him enter; but when he came near, she put up her 
hands and shrunk away from him, saying in a 
voice that fairly wailed, it was so full of disap- 
pointment: “I thought it was Ralph—my dear, 
good. Ralph! Why don't he come home?” 

Her cheeks were red with fever, and her eyes 
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bright and shining. She had started up in bed on 
hearing her husband's step, but now shrunk down 
under the clothing and turned her face away. 
“Blanche! Blanche!’ Mr. Ridley called the 
name of his wife tenderly as he stood leaning over 


her. 


Moving her head slowly, like one in doubt, she | 


looked at him in a curious, questioning way. 
Then, closing her eyes, she turned her face from 
him again. 

“Blanche! Blanche!’ Forall the response that 
came, Mr. Ridley might as well have spoken to 
deaf ears. Dr. Angier laid his hand on his arm 
and drew him away. 

“She must have as little to disturb her as pos- 
sible, Mr. Ridley. The case is serious,’’ 

“Where is Dr. Hillhouse?’ Why did not he 
come?” demanded Mr. Ridley. 

“He will be here after awhile. It is too early 
for him,’’ replied Dr. Angier. 

“He must come now. Go for him at once, doc- 
tor.”’ 

“If you say so,” returned Dr. Angier, with 
some coldness of manner; ** but I cannot tell how 
soon he will be here. He does not go out until 
after eight or nine o'clock, and there are two or 
three pressing cases besides this.” 

“T will go,” said Mr. Ridley. “ Don’t think me 
rude or uncourteous, Dr. Angier. I am like on 
distracted. Stay here until I get back. I will 
bring Dr. Hillhouse." 

“Take my carriage—it is at the door; and say to 


Dr. Hillhouse from me that I would like him to 


come immediately,’’ Dr. Angier replied to this. 


Mr. Ridley ran down-stairs, and springing into | 


the carriage, ordered the driver to return with all 
possible speed to the office. Dr. Hillhouse was in 
bed, but rose on getting the summons from Dr. 
Angier and accompanied Mr. Ridley. He did not 
feel in a pleasant humor. The night's indulgence 
in wine and other allurements of the table had not 
left his head clear nor his nerves steady for the 
morning. A sense of physical discomfort made 
him impatient and irritable. At first all the con 
ditions of this case were not clear to him; but as 
his thought went back to the incidents of the 
night, and he remembered not only seeing Mr. 
Ridley in considerable excitement from drink, 
but hearing it remarked upon by one or two per- 
sons who were familiar with his life at Washing 
ton, the truth dawned upon his mind, and he said 
abruptly, with considerable sternness of manner 
and in a quick voice: *“* At what time did you get 
home last night?” 

Ridley made no reply. 

“Or this morning? It was nearly midnight 
when J left, and you were still there, and, I am 
sorry to say, not in the best condition for meeting 
a sick Wife at home. If there is anything seri- 
ously wrong in this case, the responsibility lies, I 
am afraid, at your door, sir.”’ 

They were in the carriage, moving rapidly. Mr. 
Ridley sat with his head drawn down and bent a 
little forward; not answering, Dr. Hillhouse said 
no more, On arriving at Mr. Ridley’s residence, 
he met Dr. Angier, with whom he held a brief 
conference before seeing his patient. He found 





her in no favorable condition. The fever was not 

80 intense as Dr. Angier had found it on his arri- 

val, but its effect on the brain was more marked. 
“Too much time has been lost.’’ Dr, Hillhouse 


spoke aside to his assistant as they sat together 


t 
watching carefully every symptom of their pa- 


tient. 

**T sent for you before ten o'clock last night,” 
said the nurse, who overheard the remark and 
wished to screen herself from any blame, 

Dr. Hillhouse did not reply. 

‘I knew there was danger,’’ pursued the nurse. 
“© doctor, if you had only come when I sent for 
you! I waited and waited until after midnight.” 

The doctor growled an impatient response, but 
so muttered and mumbled the ords that the 
hurse could not make them out. Mr. Ridley was 
in the room, standing with folded arms a little 
way from the bed, stern and haggard, with wild, 
congested eyes and closely-shut mouth, a picture 
of anguish, fear and remorse. 

The two physicians remained with Mrs. Ridley 
for over twenty minutes before deciding on their 
line of treatment. A prescription was then made, 
and careful instructions given to the nurse, 

**T will call again in the course of two or three 
hours,” said Dr, Hillhouse, on going away. 
“Should anything unfavorable occur, send to the 
office immediately.” 

“ Doctor!’ Mr. Ridley laid his hand on the arm 
of Dr, Hillhouse. “ What of my wife?’ There 
was a frightened look in his pale, agitated face, 
His voice shook. 

** She is in danger,”’ replied the doctor. 

* But you know what todo? You can control 
the disease? You have had such cases before ?”’ 

**] will do my best,’’ answered the doctor, try- 
ing to move on; but Mr. Ridley clutched his arm 
tightly and held him fast. 

“Is it--is it—puer-p-p 
that he could not articulate the word that was on 


His voice shook gO 


his tongue. 

*“T am afraid so,’’ returned the doctor. 

A deep groan broke from the lips of Mr. Ridley. 
His hand dropped from the arm of Dr. Hillhouse, 
and he stood trembling from head to foot, then 
cried out in a voice of unutterable despair: ‘* From 
heaven down to hell in one wild leap! God help 
me!’ 

Dr. Hillhouse was deeply moved at this, He 
had felt stern and angry, ready each moment to 
accuse and condemn, but the intense emotion dis- 
played by the husband shocked, subdued and 
changed his tone of feeling. 

“You must calm yourself, my dear sir,’’ he 
said. ‘*The case looks bad, but I have seen re- 
covery in worse cases than this. We will do our 
best. But remember that you have duties and re- 
sponsibilities that must not fail.”’ 

**Whatsoever in me lies, doctor,’ answered Mr. 
Ridley, with a sudden calmness that seemed 
supernatural, “* you may count on my doing. If 
she dies, I am lost.’ There was a deep solemnity 
in his tones as he uttered this last sentence, “* You 


| see, sir,’ he added, *‘ what I have at stake.”’ 


“Just for the present little more can be done 
than to follow the prescriptions we have given, 
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and watch their effect on the patient,’ returned 


Dr. Hillhouse. “If any change occurs, favorable | 


or unfavorable, let us know. If your presence in 
her room should excite or disturb her in any way, 
you must prudently abstain from going near 
her.”’ 

The two physicians went away with but little 
hope in their hearts for the sick woman, What- 
ever the exciting cause or causes might have been, 
the disease which had taken hold of her with un- 
usual violence presented already so fatal a type 
that the issue was very doubtful. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 
OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 
BY ROSELLA RICE, 
No. 6, 
NSTEAD of standing beside old hearthstones 


on the site of a cabin that was old and tumble- | 


down fifty years ago, this time let us intro- 
duce you to one of the past winter evenings at 
‘our house.’”’ They are common to us; so com- 
mon that we will not know how to appreciate 
them until they are gone forever. 

Imagine, then, a pleasant sitting-room, and the 
family busy with reading and writing; father sits 
on one side of the low desk, and I on the other, 
while May, a rosy girl in her latter teens, is sitting 
before us toeing a stocking. She works awk- 
wardly, for she throws her hand up every time 
she makes a stitch. 

Father grows weary of reading, and takes off his 


glasses, lays the paper on the desk, and draws| 


nearer the glowing coal-fire, and, while warming 
his feet, looks over at May, and with a little laugh 
says: “ Dolly, you can’t knit like Granny Benja- 
min did.” 

Granny Benjamin! We'd never heard her name 
before, and I said: ‘‘ Who was she, father, and 
how did she knit?”’ 

“Well, it was just awhile after we came to 
Ohio. We landed at Newark, and stayed there 
until February, 1811. It was in December, 1810, I 
remember, that a man came to our house and told 
us that the oldest woman living in Newark was 


going to talk that night, and they wanted all the | 


folks to turn out and hear her. I was born in 
1801, and was a little shaver, but my daddy took 
Betsey and Patty and me with him and mamma, 

“Granny Benjamin was the blacksmith’s 
mother, and sat in a little old chair knitting. 
She knit while she talked; she rocked back and 
forth, and told the whole story of the Revolution. 
She spoke from experience—told what she had 
seen, and heard, and suffered, and of the woe it 


brought to her own family. I cannot remember | 
any of the particulars, only that all the people in | 


town were there and paid marked attention, I 


thought it a little strange that she did not lay aside | 
her knitting, but my mother said that it helped | 


her memory, and that she could converse better if 
her fingers were busy. 

“The town was about eight years old at that 
time, but they had a jail even then. It was built 
of logs, heavy and rude, but looked very jail-y to 
me.” 








; 
| “That is very sad,” I said, “to think that in 
those early days jails must put in an appearance; 
| but I presume they only built it because it was a 
| Sign of civilization ;’’ and I laughed at father in a 
fun-making way. 
| “Oh, they needed it, or they would not have 
| built it!’ was his reply. ‘‘ There was one prisoner 
in it, aman named Hough; his offence was shoot- 
ing with intent to kill 
“Granny Benjamin talked all the evening; and 
| she was a very graceful old knitter; she didn’t 
| throw her hand over every time she made a stitch. 
| She wore a scant little poky gown with a pocket 
| in each side, a dress handkerchief pinned smoothly 
| across her bosom, and a white cambric cap with a 
high crown. She was called a very intelligent old 
|lady. I remember of going home that night. We 
buried the fire before we left, but soon had a roar- 
ing good one after we got back. There were three 
families of us living in that one little log-house, 
| Solomon Hill’s, Moses Adsit’s and my daddy’s, 
but we got along as smoothly as though there was 


only one family.” 
‘** Your father was fond of reading—what did he 
do for his weekly paper?” I asked. 
“Oh, he took a paper as soon as we entered our 

land and had an abiding place! He could have 
| lived without bread easier than without his paper. 
| He subscribed for the nearest one, the Muskingum 
Messenger, published at Zanesville, seventy miles 
away. Mails did not run regularly then; for 
|awhile our nearest post-oflice was twenty miles 
away, then fourteen for a few years. We did not 
get letters very frequently. The postage on a let- 
ter was fifty cents, and money was very scarce, 
indeed sometimes there was hardly any in the 
country at all, You cannot imagine how a poor, 
| half-starved man felt when he knew there was a 
letter for him in the office and he could not pay 
the fifty cents postage. He would take it in his 
| hand and look at it, and feel of it, and shake it, 
and listen to its rattle with bright eyes, and he 
would smell of it, and gloat over the postmark 
that told him it was New England, or Pennsyl- 
vania, or Virginia, and then with a longing, loy- 
ing, greedy look give it back into the hands of the 
waiting official, and turn away to try some means 
of raising the half-dollar of postage.’’ 

‘“T wonder how the money would come if a 
poor fellow knew no way of earning it?’’ said one 
of the girls, compassionately. 

** Well, I hardly know, unless he would go toa 
man in good circumstances and get a half-dollar 
on any condition the man had a mind to propose,” 
replied father. ; 

I said: ‘* When you were a young man, and ina 
pinch for money, how did you manage?” 

** Well, I recall a good many times in which I 
needed money, and sometimes I made i come. 
But nineteen dollars and twenty cents was all I 
wanted to start with, and really, when I was a lad 
and in my teens, I almost agonized for that paltry 
sum. You see all the land about us in Ohio was 
called Virginia military school land; it was a 
grant for services rendered, and a man could enter 
a qaarter section or more and live on it five years 
by paying the interest on the purehase-money. 


- 
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The interest was nineteen dollars and twenty cents 
a year, and the purchase-money was three hundred 
and twenty dollars, to be paid at the end of five 
So that a man had the land five years for 


years. 
Not one man out of ten could hold what 


nothing. 


he entered ; he could not, or did not, pay the nine- | 


teen dollars and twenty cents, and so he forfeited 
the land. Such cases were common all around us, 
and it used to make me shut my teeth and say: 
‘Oh, if I were only a man! 

One day in the spring, a dear little girl was leav- 
A good 


ing our village and going to Kansas, 
many of the neighbors went to the depot to see the 
child start and to bid her loving good-byes. 

We were talking about it at the dinner-table and 
discussing the presents given to Mina, when father 
said, with a little sniff of a laugh: ‘‘ How times 
have changed! Now, when we left the Falls in 
1810, there was a great crowd of old neighbors 
came to see us off. 
from the Falls, but we stopped two or three hours 
when we came down to the village.” 

“ What Falls? 
borough?” I asked. 

“ Well, yes; Willsborough, Essex County, New 


York; but when we spoke of it we eaiied it ‘ The} 


Falls.’ You see, the village is situate on Gille- 
land’s Creek, where the falls are. Boats ran up as 
far as Willsborough then. Why, in time of the 
war, the British ran up the creek and burnt the 
mill at the Falls! 

“Ha, ha! I remember at the time of my daddy's 
sale there were three pretty good old baskets that 
were either overlooked or couldn’t be sold, and 
that 4th of September morning, when we left the 


I thought you came from Wills- | 


| wrought in fifty years. 


We lived a mile or so away | 
| ‘hossis’ and their white, covered, rickety, rum- 


| care 


| the little boys I had left behind. 
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| the rosy matron would make up a compact fist, 
| and squali out: ‘Clear oud; I makes te pool tog 
pite! you cheetin’ whelps wat would trive us out’n 
house an’ home wiz your tsharp ways! Te tevil 
is so goot as you wile Yangees!’”’ 

At this we all laughed, and I said: ‘‘ Well, we 
paid the poor dears back, didn’t we father? ha, ha! 
‘The mills of God grind slowly, but with exact- 
ness,’ you know. My! what wonders time has 
We're all a mixture of 
good old Pennsylvania red blvuod and old New 
England blue blood, and what a great crop the 
rich, new soil of wild Ohio did bring forth! The 
blood is so mixed, and the loves are so entangled, 
and the blessed ties so intertwined, and the hates 
so deeply buried, and the new likes so charming, 
that taking apart would be intricate, and ravelling 
impossible. We don’t care what the sturdy 
Dutch farmers, long, long ago, snarled out at the 
poor wayside immigrants with their old rackety 


bling ‘ waggins,’ do we, father ?”’ 

And father laughed and said: *“* No, we don’t 
these old memories are far away in the past, 
and I am glad that soon they will be forgotten.” 

Then I said: ** Tell us about the journey, father.” 

** Well, I do’ ‘no’ as I can tell much; I was such 
a little shaver, and had never studied geography, 
so that the main pwints of that long trip were not 
much to me buta jumbled together remembrance, 
I only know that my heart ached all the time for 
I did not like the 
of the at all. I remember 


looks new country 


| going through Delaware County in York State; 


old place, some one stuck the baskets up on the | 


wagon. When we stopped at the Falls to bid the 


multitude good-bye, it seems that it was customary | 


to treat, and the first thing I knew was hearing 
old Dannels crying asale most vociferously. There 
he was selling those old baskets with a relish, and 
the money that paid for them went to buy liquor 
to treat the crowd. It was customary then to 
treat; really a man, if he considered himself a 
gentleman, could not get out of it. 
daddy had little enough money, and old Dannels 
knew it, and did him a kindness by turning the 
baskets into grog. 
us when we started ; there was a good deal of cry- 


ing, and shaking hands, and bidding of long fare- | 


wells. It was a great undertaking to move to 
Ohio in those days. Our friends supposed we were 
coming out here to be roasted and eaten by the 
Indians,”’ , 
“Was it a wearisome journey?” I inquired. 
“We were forty-nine days on the road; seven 


weeks. Yes, it was tiresome,” he answered: “and 


there was such a prejudice against the Yankees in | 


the State of Pennsylvania that we were made very 
uncomfortable sometimes. You can guess how 


we would feel if we could not reach a tavern at | 


night, and wanted to stop at a private house, will- 
ing to pay them and cause them as little trouble 
and annoyance as possible, and instead of a cor- 
dial ‘turn in! turn in!’ the pursy, well-fed, old 


proprietor would say in a voice of thunder: ‘ Pe- | 


gone! you tam Yangee pack! I ’spises you!’ or, 


sald Eagle Creek, near Delhi, New York, astream 
that seems to me was about the size of the Muskin- 
gum; of crossing the Susquehanna in two places, 
once in a boat, and once on a toll-bridge; and we 
crossed the mountains near Blair’s Gap, a little 
north of it; I remember Lock Haven, and I mind 


| of Betsey falling into Pine Creek near its mouth, 


I suppose my | 


People made a great fuss over | 


| we'd cross Pine Creek in a couple of hours. 


where it empties into the Lycoming River. We 
were crossing on a foot-bridge, Aaron Crosby was 
leading her and she got dizzy—like our mamma 
always did—and fell in and pulled Aaron in with 
her. *Twa’n't dangerous; just came to Aaron’s 
waist.”’ 

“T should think, from the name, that Pine 
Creek was a beautiful stream,’’ I said; “ that the 
banks were steep and rocky and green with 
pines,”’ 

“That's just what I thought and hoped for,” 
said father, ‘‘when TI heard my daddy say that 
I 
| thought I’d see some of the beautiful pines and 
| hemlocks like we had left behind us in Essex 
| County, but it was the loneliest, dreariest place I 
had ever seen, and I was glad to get away from it. 
I guess, though, further up the creek, it was, per- 
haps, very wild and beautiful. 

“Then I remember Greensburg, Ebensburg, 
Washington —all lonely little places—yes, and 
Belfonte, in Centre County, Pennsylvania, and to 
this day I shudder when I recall that God-forsaken, 
lonely little hamlet. There were about a half 
| dozen houses, the tavern was, oh, so lonely and 
igloomy! I could hardly stand it to stay there 
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until the horses ate their feed. I wandered round 
aimlessly and found three or four poor little pet 
fawns shut up in a dirty pen at the back of the 
house. ‘That made me feel worse than ever. 

“We crossed the Ohio River at Wheeling. We 
landed on the island and walked across it, then 
went over the rest of the river. ‘The island was 
very beautiful; | remember the silver-white sands, 
and the trees, and | thought then that during a| 
time of high waters the magniticent island would 
be overflowed, Next Il recall Cambridge in Guern- 
sey County, Ohio, ‘The county had only been or- 
ganized a few months, but the village had been 
there, perhaps, a dozen years. ‘Then we came to 
Zanesville. This village had been laid out in 1799, | 
and called Westbourn, but when a post-office was 
established there, it bore the name of Zanesville, 
and soon the village took that name, It was a 
wild and pretty place. We forded the Muskingum 
River at Zanesville, below the mouth of the Lick- 
ing, and made our way direct to Newark, and 
there the wagon-road stopped, and for four months 
we stayed there and in Clinton, a little village near 
Newark, that was supposed would one day be the 
seat of justice for Licking County. 

“In February, 1811, we came further on and my 
daddy entered this farm. Before he entered it, 
however, we stopped a few weeks with one of the 
best men I ever knew. He lived with a son on 
the Billy Irvine farm. He was a widower, and the 
father and son kept house and had good times. 
We were poor enough by this time, but that good 
old man, John Davis, a sterling old soldier, one of 
General Washington's men, made us cordially 
welcome. My mamma's cooking pleased him, he 
said it was so good to see housework done by a 
woman, that it made everything seem so home- 
like and cheerful. It always makes me angry to 
hear any one speak lightly of the memory of 
Uncle Davis, for he was so perfectly unselfish and 
kind and tender. He had four dogs, and he loved | 
them with a human love almost. He was a great 
hunter—liked to kill wolves, and bears, and deers, 
and especially foxes. Te had any amount of fox | 
and coon-skins on hand.” 

“Were they worth anything? could he sell | 
them ?” T asked. 

“Oh, ves, a fox-skin was worth right smart and 
coon-skins were a quarter of a dollar.” 

“ Father, what were the names of his dogs? or 
can’t you remember?" said the youngest listener. 

“Oh, I'll never forget the names of Uncle 
Davis’s dogs!’ said he, in a *shamed way, looking 
down and laughing. ‘The two hounds were 
called Music and Song; and the two brave, old, 
sturdy bull-dogs were Lion and Bull, When I 
look away back now, I wonder how the old man 
and his son managed to live so well, for uncle was 
too old to clear and til! land, and David was too 
easv-like. Why, in the three years that they lived 


on that quarter, they only cleared and cultivated 
one acre; but he was a noble old man, and, really, 
I don’t believe he had one single fault.”’ 
“What became of the poor old soldier, father, 
at last?” I inquired. 
Here father sighed and said: ‘* Well, his end was 
sad enough. 


After awhile the laws were made so | 


Mi, 
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that old soldiers drew pensions, and then he lived 
very comfortably and easy with Dave and his 
wife—Dave married a good girl, a daughter of old 
Peter Zimmerman’s. One time, Uncle Davis had 
been down to Chilicothe—which was the tempo- 
rary capital of the State for a few years—to draw 
his pension, and on his way home died, fell off his 
horse, and his body was found at the wayside, cold 
and dead. His money was in his pox ket, and his 
body showed no signs of violence. It was sup- 
posed that he died of apoplexy or heart disease. 
It is very pleasant for me to recall that old man. 
Just think! his cabin had one room, about four- 
teen by eighteen, and there were four families of 
us all in there together. Let me see: there was 
Unele Davis and son Dave, were two; Uncle Solo- 
mon Hill, and Aunt Aby, and Harvey, and their 
granddaughter, Maria Pattee, that made six; then 
Uncle Moses Adsit, and Aunt Ha: nah, with their 
three children, Alva, Eliza and Phebe, that made 
eleven; then came my daddy and mamma, and 
five children, Betsey, Clark, Orson, Abbie and,I— 
we had left Patty down at Newark, at school—well 
that made just eighteen in the family, besides the 
two bull-dogs and the two hounds, that required 
feeding as regularly as four boys would. I'd like 
to see a poor man now days who would swing 
open his door and bid welcome sixteen men, wo- 
men, children and young babies,”’ said father, with 
eyes aglow. 

“That man has passed away and his like will 
be known no more forever,’’ said one of the boys, 
solemnly. 

“ How did the women make arrangements for 
sleeping?”’ asked May. 

‘“*Oh, made beds all over the cabin floor! the 
men slept at one side of the house, and the women 
at the other, and Uncle Davis and Dave slept ona 
queer sort of a bedstead in one corner,’’ was the 
reply. 

“Where did they put the bedding in daytime, 
so that they could have the use of the cabin?’ I 
asked. 

“They piled it all up on the one bedstead, so it 
would be out of the way.” 

“Did it look cosey at night when the light was 
burning, and the curtains drawn, and the chairs 
all oceupied, and the good stories floating about?’’ 


said May, with a bright eye and smiling face. 


At this father laughed till he shook all over. 
“Why, bless you, child, what are you talking 
about? curtains, and lights, and chairs! There 
wa'n’t a window im the cabin, nor a chair, nor 
even a tallow candle, nor lamp of any kind. These 
things you speak of are luxuries ; we had only the 
bare necessities of life. Instead of a window, the 
licht came down the low, wide stone chimney and 
in from the top of the door.” 

“Ah, akind ofatransom! Yes, I understand,” 
said she. 

“Transom! that is rich for 1811! transom! ha, 
ha!” and father laughed long and heartily. 

“No, there were no boards in those days to 
make doors out of, and Uncle Davis had made his 
door in two parts, twice the leneths of clap-hoards; 
it would open in the middle, and so when we 
wanted light we opened the upper half as you 









would swing open ashutter, It was in the month 
of January, and a good bit of cold came in with 
the light, bat we didn’t mind that atall, Butifa 
woman wanted to thread a needle or sew on a 
patch, she went close up to the fireplace and used 
the light that came down the chimney, For chairs, 
we used little stools or benches, 

“Yes, we had pleasant times in the evenings, 
sitting and listening to Uncle Davis tell good old 
Revolutionary stories. The old man used to fire 
up until it did one good just to look into his face, 
He grew really handsome in those times in which 
he was fighting his battles over again.” 

* You must have been very poor, for in coming 
such a long journey with only one wagon, you 
could not bring much,’ said I; * bedding, and 
clothing, and a few books would be about all.”’ 

“Yes,” said father, ‘‘ we brought nothing with 
us. The churn was put in the back part of thi 
wagon and packed full of things; and we brought 
the tea-kettle and a few dishes. I remember that 
my daddy stopped at an iron foundry, eight miles 
above Zanesville, and bought a big dinner-pot. 
My mamma was pretty apt and shrewd and could 
manage well. 

* Money was very scarce, but, somehow, w 
lived through. I remember, one time, when | 
was a young married man, that I needed cash to 
make a payment, and all I had to sell that would 
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BY MADGE CARROL. 


. HAT’S the matter, mother mine? No 
bad news, I hope.” 

“*T’ve just received a letter from my 
old school-friend, Mrs. Paysont. She's in great 
distress. Her youngest son, Larule, has left home. 
Ran away in the middle of the night, three weeks 
ago. Poor Sabina, although possessing ample for 
their support, has had a world of trouble with her 
five fatherless boys. It’s her own fault, however. 
When I saw them, ten years ago, they were as 
good as the average, willing to be led, furious if 
driven, and Sabina was a regular driver. As soon 
as they were of age they have left her, one by one. 
Larule, it appears, hasn't waited for that. He's 
just twenty; not quite two years your senior, 
Flo. Sabina wanted to make him a minister, 
nature has made him an artist; that’s been the 
difficulty. She says she has good reason for think- 
ing he sailed for California, and wants me to ask 
your pa what she shall do.”’ 

“ Pa'll say let him sail.”’ 

“Yes; I suppose he will.” 

“Then suppose we let him, and suppose you 
put away your letter and come out in the garden. 
Ever so many roses opened last night. Our little 
six-by-nine is a perfect bower.” 

Flo Estlow was right. Red and white climbers 
over-reaching, mingled blush and pallor. The 


bring money was four three-years-old steers, and | 


Ohe Slory-Geller. 
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I sold them for thirty-two dollars. Nowdays a 
man can sell a steer of that age for forty dollars,” 

*“*I do wonder what women did when they 
needed money in those times,’ said I, 

“Well, they spun flax for seventy-five cents a 
week and boarded ; or, one dollar and board them- 
selves. Six dozen cuts was a week’s work, but I 
never knew, even then, of their getting money for 
work,” said father; “they thought they were 
doing well to be paid in flour, meal, corn, flax, 
linen, ora calf or pig. Indeed, money was out of 
the question, and in a case of this kind, of course 
they could get along without it if they only 
thought so, 

“Why, I knew of a young woman, eighteen 
years old, coming to your mother, a couple of 
years after we were married, and with a very 
modest, downcast face, saying: ‘I never yit hada 
caliker gown, an’ I want fur to spin fur you, and 


fur you to git me one, so I kin go to meetin’ an’ 
hole my hed up with the best of 'em.’ 

‘Your mother got her one immediately, and let 
her take her own time to pay for it. I think I 


never saw a woman feel richer or better than Anna 





lid in her ‘faust caliker gown.’ There was nothing 


she liked better than to flirt round corners sud- 
denly, and let the air lift it, it made her feel like 
flying or sailingairily. There never had been any 
flirt in the narrow, poky, scant linseys she had 


worn all her life,”’ 


crimson wine of one dyeing the white drift of the 
other. The air was heavy with their scented sigh- 
ing. Flash of bee and butterfly, with now and 
then a dip of larger, darker wings, told how far 
the secret of their sweetness strayed. Smaller 
flowers smiled unnoticed under the fragrant pa- 
vilion they formed. Even a monthly, with pink 
and white sea-shell tinting, was of little or no con- 
sequence just then, There was a woodbine, too, 
pouring honied sweetness out of golden trumpet- 
horns, nor scarce winning a thought. Everybody 
and everything was sure of these bloomers by and 
by; their June rose guest was so fair, so fleeting, 
not a moment of her presence must be lost, 
‘*Mother,”’ said Flo, surveying the scene with 
eyes as blue as the arching skies, “this is the 
Feast of Roses; all the world should be invited 
I long to go out and, if need be, compel 
She was darting hither 


thereto. 
the people to come in.” 
and thither, her houri hair unbound and flashing 
back the sun, the tints of youth and health on lip 
and cheek. ‘‘I know what I'll do,”’ pausing and 
dipping like a humming-bird into a rich rose- 
heart, then coming out again with red rain on her 
shoulders, ‘‘ not ‘go be anunnery,’ as old Polonius 
tells poor Ophelia, but go be a Flower Mission.”’ 

‘“* Where will you go?” 

** Wherever my Queen Rose bids.” 

‘*Nonsense, I mean how will you find the peo- 
ple that need your flowers? Unauthorized, alone, 
you would be denied entrance to hospital or prison, 
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until the horses ate their feed. I wandered round 
aimlessly and found three or four poor little pet 
fawns shut up in a dirty pen at the back of the 
house. ‘That made me feel worse than ever. 
“We crossed the Ohio River at Wheeling. We 
landed on the island and walked across it, then 
went over the rest of the river. The island was 
very beautiful ; | remember the silver-white sands, 


and the trees, and 1 thought then that during a| 


time of high waters the magnificent island would 
be overflowed. Next 1 recall Cambridge in Guern- 
sey County, Ohio. ‘The county had only been or- 
ganized a tew months, but the village had been 
there, perhaps, a dozen years. 
Zanesville. This village had been laid out in 1799, 
and called Westbourn, but when a post-office was 
established there, it bore the name of Zanesville, 
and soon the village took that name, It was a 
wild and pretty place. We forded the Muskingum 
River at Zanesville, below the mouth of the Lick- 
ing, and made our way direct to Newark, and 
there the wagon-road stopped, and for four months 
we stayed there and in Clinton, a little village near 
Newark, that was supposed would one day be the 
seat of justice for Licking County. ; 

“In February, 1811, we came further on and my 
daddy entered this farm. Before he entered it, 
however, we stopped a few weeks with one of the 
best men I ever knew. He lived with a son on 
the Billy Irvine farm. He was a widower, and the 
father and son kept house and had good times. 
We were poor enough by this time, but that good 
old man, John Davis, a sterling old soldier, one of 
General Washington’s men, made us cordially 
welcome. My mamma's cooking pleased him, he 
said it was so good to see housework done by a 
woman, that it made everything seem so home- 
like and cheerful. It always makes me angry to 
hear any one speak lightly of the memory of 
Uncle Davis, for he was so perfectly unselfish and 
kind and tender. 
them with a human love almost. 
hunter—liked to kill wolves, and bears, and deers, 
and especially foxes. He had any amount of fox 
and coon-skins on hand.” 

“Were they worth anything? 
them ?” T asked. 

“Oh, ves, a fox-skin was worth right smart and 


He was a great 


could he sell 


coon-skins were a quarter of a dollar.’ 

** Father, what were 
can’t you remember?" said the youngest listener. 

“Oh, I'll never forget the names of Uncle 
Davis’s dogs!’’ said he, in a ’shamed way, looking 
down and laughing. “The two hounds were 
called Music and Song; and the two brave, old, 
sturdy bull-dogs were Lion and Bull. When I 
look away back now, I wonder how the old man 
and his son managed to live so well, for uncle was 
too old to clear and till land, and David was too 
easv-like. Why, in the three years that they lived 
on that quarter, they only cleared and cultivated 
one acre; but he was a noble old man, and, really, 
I don’t believe he had one single fault.’’ 

**What became of the poor old soldier, father, 
at last?” I inquired. 

Here father sighed and said: ‘‘ Well, his end was 
sad enough. After awhile the laws were made so 
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Then we came to} 


He had four dogs, and he loved | 


the names of his dogs? or 





that old soldiers drew pensions, and then he lived 
very comfortably and easy with Dave and his 
wife—Dave married a good girl, a daughter of old 
Peter Zimmerman’s. One time, Uncle Davis had 
been down to Chilicothe—which was the tempo- 
rary capital of the State for a few years—to draw 
his pension, and on his way home died, fell off his 
horse, and his body was found at the wayside, cold 
and dead, His money was in his pocket, and his 
body showed no signs of violence. It was sup- 
posed that he died of apoplexy or heart disease. 
It is very pleasant for me to recall that old man. 
Just think! his cabin had one room, about four- 
teen by eighteen, and there were four families of 
us all in there together. Let me see: there was 
Uncle Davis and son Dave, were two; Uncle Solo- 
mon Hill, and Aunt Aby, and Harvey, and their 
granddaughter, Maria Pattee, that made six; then 
Uncle Moses Adsit, and Aunt Ha: nah, with their 
three children, Alva, Eliza and Phebe, that made 
eleven; then came my daddy and mamma, and 
five children, Betsey, Clark, Orson, Abbie and,I— 
we had left Patty down at Newark, at school—well 
| that made just eighteen in the family, besides the 
two bull-dogs and the two hounds, that required 
feeding as regularly as four boys would. I'd like 
to see a poor man now days who would swing 
open his door and bid welcome sixteen men, wo- 
said father, with 


men, children and young babies,” 
eyes aglow. 

“That man has passed away and his like will 
be known no more forever,’ said one of the boys, 
solemnly. 

“ How did the women make arrangements for 
sleeping ?”’ asked May. 

**Oh, made beds all over the cabin floor! the 
men slept at one side of the house, and the women 
at the other, and Uncle Davis and Dave slept ona 
queer sort of a bedstead in one corner,’’ was the 
reply. 

“Where did they put the bedding in daytime, 
so that they could have the use of the cabin?’ I 
asked. 

“They piled it all up on the one bedstead, so it 
would be out of the way.” 

“Did it look cosey at night when the light was 
| burning, and the curtains drawn, and the chairs 
all occupied, and the good stories floating about?’’ 
| said May, with a bright eye and smiling face, 
| At this father laughed till he shook all over. 
“Why, bless you, child, what are you talking 
about? curtains, and lights, and chairs! There 
wa'n’t a window in the cabin, nor a chair, nor 
even a tallow candle, nor lamp of any kind, These 
things you speak of are luxuries ; we had only the 
Instead of a window, the 


hare necessities of life. 
| licht came down the low, wide stone chimney and 
in from the top of the door.” 
“ Ah, a kind of atransom ! 
said she. 
“Transom! that is rich for 1811! transom! ha, 
ha!” and father laughed long and heartily. 
| “No, there were no boards in those days to 
make doors out of, and Uncle Davis had made his 
| door in two parts, twice the lengths of clap-hoards ; 
it would open in the middle, and so when we 
i wanted light we opened the upper half as you 


Yes, I understand,” 
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would swing open ashutter, It was in the month 
of January, and a good bit of cold came in with 
the light, but we didn’t mind that atall. Butifa 
woman wanted to thread a needle or sew on a 
patch, she went close up to the fireplace and used 
the light that came down the chimney. For chairs, 
we used little stools or benches. 

“Yes, we had pleasant times in the evenings, 
sitting and listening to Uncle Davis tell good old 
Revolutionary stories. The old man used to fire 
up until it did one good just to look into his face. 
He grew really handsome in those times in which 
he was fighting his battles over again.”’ 

* You must have been very poor, for in coming 
such a long journey with only one wagon, you 
could not bring much,’ I; *‘ bedding, and 
clothing, and a few books would be about all,’’ 

“Yes,” nothing with 
The churn was put in the back part of th 


said 


said father, ‘‘ we brought 
us. 
wagon and packed full of things; and we brought 
the tea-kettle and a few dishes, I 


my daddy stopped at an iron foundry, eight miles 


remem ber that 


above Zanesville, and bought a big dinner-pot, 
My mamma was pretty apt and shrewd and could 
manage well. 

“Money was very scarce, but, somehow, w« 
lived through, I when I 
was a young married man, that I needed cash to 


remember, one time, 


make a payment, and all I had to sell that would 


bring money was four three-years-old steers, and | 


Ge 


© 


FLO’S FLOWER MISSION. 


BY 


be 


MADGE CARROL. 


HAT’S the matter, mother mine? N« 
bad news, I hope.”’ 

“I’ve just received a letter from my 
old school-friend, Mrs. Paysont. 
distress. Her youngest son, Larule, has left home. 
Ran away in the middle of the night, three weeks 
ago. Poor Sabina, although possessing ample for 
their support, has had a world of trouble with her 
It's her own fault, however. 


She's in great 


five fatherless boys. 
When I saw them, ten years ago, they were as 
good as the average, willing to be led, furious if 
driven, and Sabina was a regular driver. As soon 
as they were of age they have left her, one by one. 
Larule, it appears, hasn't waited for that. He's 
just twenty; not quite two years your senior, 
Flo. Sabina wanted to make him minister, 
nature has made him an artist; that’s been the 
difficulty. She says she has good reason for think- 
ing he sailed for California, and wants me to ask 


a 


your pa what she shall do.” 

“ Pa’ll say let him sail.” 

“Yes; I suppose he will.” 

“Then suppose we let him, and suppose you 
put away your letter and come out in the garden. 
Ever so many roses opened last night. Our little 
six-by-nine is a perfect bower,” 

Flo Estlow was right. Red and white climbers 
over-reaching, mingled blush and pailor. The 


lary- 


crimson wine of one dyeing the white drift of the 


ano 
oe 


I sold them for thirty-two dollars, 
for forty dollars,” 

did they 
said I, 


Nowdays a 
man can sell a steer of that ag 
“I do wonder what 
needed money in those times,” 
‘** Well, they spun flax for seventy-five cents a 


women when 


week and boarded ; or, one dollar and board them- 


selves, Six dozen cuts was a week’s work, but I 
never knew, even then, of their getting money for 
work,” father; ‘“‘they thought they were 
doing well to be paid in flour, meal, corn, flax, 
Indeed, money was out of 
f this kind, 
it 


said 


linen, or a calf or pig. 
the question, and in a case « yurse 


along without 


1 ¢ 


( 
they could get if they only 
thought so. 

“Why, I knew of a young woman, eighteen 
of 


very 


mother, a couple 
with 
‘I never yit hada 
n fur you, and 


1 go to meetin’ an’ 


vears old, coming to your 


ars alter we were married, and a 


ve 


modest, downcast face, saying: 


caliker gown, an’ I want r to spi 


fur 1, SO 


you to git me or 


my hed up with the of ’em. 


Your ! 


take 


hole 
= ler one 


mother got 


her own time to pay for 


immediately, and let 
it. I think I 
never saw a woman feel richer or better than Anna 


her 
did in her ‘ fust caliker gown.’ There was nothing 
she liked bet than to flirt round corners sud- 
denly, and let the air lift it, it made her feel like 
There never had been any 


ter in 
flying or sailing airily. 
flirt in the narrow, poky, scant linseys she had 


worn all her life,’’ 


eller. 


The air was heavy with their scented sigh- 
ing. Flash of bee and butterfly, with now and 
then a dip of larger, darker wings, told how far 
the t of Smaller 
flowers smiled unnoticed under the fragrant pa- 
vilion they formed. Even a monthly, with pink 
and white sea-shell tinting, was of little or no con- 
There was a woodbine, too, 


other, 


secre their sweetness strayed. 


sequence just then. 
pouring honied sweetness out of golden trumpet- 
horns, nor scarce winning a thought. Everybody 
and everything was sure of these bloomers by and 
by; their June rose guest was so fair, so fleeting, 
not a moment of her presence must be lost, 

‘** Mother,” said Flo, surveying the scene with 
blue as the arching skies, ‘‘this is the 
; all the world should be invited 
I long to go out and, if need be, compel 
the people to come in.”’ She was darting hither 
and thither, her houri hair unbound and flashing 
back the sun, the tints of youth and health on lip 
and cheek. ‘‘I know what I'll do,” pausing and 
dipping like a humming-bird into a rich rose- 
heart, then coming out again with red rain on her 
shoulders, ‘‘ not ‘go be anunnery,’ as old Polonius 
tells poor Ophelia, but go be a Flower Mission.” 

“Where will you go?” 

** Wherever my Queen Rose bids.”’ 

‘*Nonsense, I mean how will you find the peo- 
ple that need your flowers? Unauthorized, alone, 
you would be denied entrance to hospital or prison, 


eyes as 
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thereto, 
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even were I willing you should go into such 
places.”’ 

“*Motherdy, didst ever carry a bunch of roses 
through the streets ?”’ 

“Many a time.” 

“Then haven't you seen longing looks, nay, 
very bearts, going out after them? Do not little 
children, even from the gutters, beg for just one ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, but for all that they may have plenty 
at home.”’ 

** Everybody don’t have them at home. There 
are places, so-called, hundreds of them, where 
flowers never bloom, a rose is never seen. It is 
easy to find them, easy to find flowerless folk.”’ 

* But, Flo, you surely don’t contemplate visit- 
ing courts and alleys.” 

“ With your permission, I surely do. Thad has 
a week's holiday; I can take him along, for the 
look’s sake.”’ 

“Yes, so you could.” 

“Then you consent? 

* Provided your father does.’ 

“Pa’ssure to. We'll start to-morrow morning, 
bright and early. Hundreds of roses are waiting 
to come out for that very purpose,” 


’ 


“A rose and a woodbine spray,” said Flo, in- 
haling their fragrant breath before tying them 
with a scarlet cord; “ there’s summer enough to 
reach around the world! Just one rose, Thad. 
Don’t be extravagant. Red, white or pink, one 
rose and a spray of woodbine forms the bouquet.” 

Starting out with their fragrant burden, this 
sister and brother were a charming pair. She with 
the bloom of eighteen on cheek and lip, he wear- 
ing his fourteen summers with the grace and dig- 
nity of twenty-one. It was early morning, and 
they joined that great procession—moving without 
banners or music, and that nobody goes to see 
the procession of men, women and children, wend- 
ing their way to their daily labor. 

“You can play Lady Bountiful; I'll be simply 
your cup-bearer,”’ said Thad, 

Many eyes turned wistfully upon that bank of 


bloom in those young arms, and still it was not | 


lessened by a single spray. Glancing along the 
line of weary faces, Flo Estlow’s tender heart mis- 
gave her. She had hoped a rose, 

“Like balm, would steal 


Into wounds that cannot heal,” 


but what was a flower to the great heart of hu- | 


manity throbbing so painfully before her? 


‘*Did you bring these out to give away, or sim- 


ply to perfurhe the air?” 
had walked four or five squares, 

“To give away, of course; and yet I'm afraid 
to. Nearly all these people are wanting so much, 
a flower seems like a mockery. It's taking time to 
bring my mind to the do-what-you-can duty.” 

“* Meanwhile our roses are getting no fresher.”’ 

“True, Wait; I'll offer this sickly-looking wo- 
man one. She’s going to work when she ought to 
be in her bed. Since I can’t send her there, I'll 
send a bit of brightness to the shop. Will you 
have a rose?”’ 

An instant’s lighting of the pale, sad face and a 


asked Thad, after they | 








Flower Mission courage. “Gim me un?” made 

| it easy to drop a bloomy branch into the hand 
of neglected childhood; while ‘'Thoses? Ady? 
| Thoses?” from a dirty-faced, yet tantalizingly 
kissable little creature, rendered service a delight. 

There were four tiny bouquets left. One of these 
dropped into the gutter where wallowed a boy 
with enough beauty in his soul to reach after it. 
Another was laid, tenderly, in a palsied hand, a 
third fell softly in the lap of the blind. Flo was 
left wondering to whom the last should go, when 
a woman with a basket passed, looked longingly 
at the dainty spray, hesitated, then said: ‘* Have 
you a rose to spare for a sick lad?”’ 

“Certainly,” answered Flo, asking where he 
was, and congratulating herself on having so 
worthy a personage on whom to bestow her last 
floral offering. 

They would find him at the window of the fourth 
house from the corner, “I'm in a great hurry, 
}else I'd go back with you,’ added the woman; 
“but you won’t miss it. It’s the cleanest place 
hereabout, although I do say it myself.’’ 

The stranger was bright-eyed, ruddy-cheeked 
and scrupulously neat, still there was nothing in 
her appearance that prepared Flo Estiow for the 
extreme delicacy and retinement of the face she 
saw at the window, leaning back in an arm-chair, 
with closed eyelids, Not having taken into con- 
sideration the various standpoints from whence 


persons estimate age, she was surprised, too, to 
find a young man in place of a little, ailing boy. 
A handsome man, beside, with jet black, wavy 
hair, black eye-lashes and sweet, firm lips from 
whence the color had fled. The window being 
low, she plucked up courage, and was about to lay 
her June gems on the pillow, then slip away, 
when, all of a sudden, the midnight eyes opened, 
and gazed, not at her, but at the dove-white hand 
bringing summer into his drear November day. 
Color enough for a whole garden of roses dyed the 
fair girl-cheeks. She drew back hastily, her golden 
hair fluttering as though, but for ribbon bonds, it 
would spread into wings and fly away with her. 
How absurd to be caught dangling tlowers over a 
sick man’s nose, 

**I beg your pardon, did you speak ?”’ 
| ‘We met a lady who asked us to bring you a 
rose,”’ said Thad, since silence sealed F lo’s lips, 
There was a scrambling inside, a scampering ot 
very short-stepping feet, and a tugging at the door- 
knob, 

‘Many thanks. You'll please walk in, won't 
you? My little Rabbit's trying to open the door,” 

Thad assisted, and two miniature editions of the 
red-cheeked woman stood revealed. ‘ Haven't 
| you a rose for me?” asked the largest of these, 
'the smallest being too tiny to do anything but 


| Stare, 
Flo, overwhelmed with regret, volunteered a 
kiss instead, 
“T’ll take it,’ answered little sincerity with a 
sigh, ‘“* but I'd a heap rather have a rose.”’ 
“If you get me some water to put these in, you 


| shall have them in a day or two, I want them 


now for something very particular,’’ said the sick 


“Thank you,’ sincerely uttered, gave our little | man. 
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“Oh, I know, I know!” exclaimed the little 
girl. 

Yes, but she was not to tell, answered the in- 
valid, and again urged his visitors to walk in. 
Being very tired, they accepted the invitation. 
Thad was soon drawn out on school topics, while 
Flo became so engrossed in the baby-woman as 
never to dream how time was passing until the 
red-cheeked mother returned from market. She 
was glad they had come in to see Mr. Smith, 
Flo, with an inexplicable thrill at her heart, 
equally glad to discover that he was not her hus- 
band. They were to call again. Thad having be- 
come perfectly fascinated with Mr. Smith; Flo 
laboring to persuade herself she was proportion- 
ately fascinated with the children. At any rate 
she must go the very next day and take Rabbit 


and 
was 


the promised bouquet, 
“Her name's Rebecca,’’ 
apologetically, *‘ but it was too long for a baby- 
girl, so her father began calling her Rabbit, and I 
You don’t mind it for a pet name, 


explained Mrs. Grow, 


fell in with it, 
do you?” 

The morning had 
experiences, the last, most delightful of all. 
course Flo Estlow didn’t ** mind.”’ 

They called the following evening, and, upon 
leaving, Mrs. Grow walked as far as the corner to 
tell how her husband, at the hotel where he was 
employed, had found Mr. Smith sick. They had 
both known him when a boy, and nothing would 
do but he must come to their own home. 

“*'Twas a poor roof compared to the hotel, vet 
the hearts under it are warm, and if there's heart- 
warmth in a hotel, nobody ever finds it out.” 

After that day, Flo was not able to conjure any 
reasonable excuse for going, and felt an odd, ner- 
vous shrinking from asking further permission, 
knowing well how closely questions would come. 
Thad went, however. Mr. Estlow knowing some 
little about Mr. Grow, was quite sure that all was 
The boy was at perfect liberty to-cultivat 
Flo hovered about on his 


been crowded with delightful 
ofr 


right. 
his new acquaintance, 
return from these visits, drinking in every utter- 
while loveliest rose-ripples her 
mention of Mr. Smith's acknowledg- 


ance, crossed 
cheeks at 
ment of the tiny bouquets she sent, and his desire 
to be remembered. 

Four days later, Thad came in deeply distressed. 
Mr. Smith had a relapse, was entirely out of his 
mind, raved about his ‘“* Queen rose of the garden 
of girls,’’ his mother, and called himself by another 
name. 

“ They didn’t want me to go up-stairs and see 
him,” continued Thad, “ but hearing me speak, 
he insisted on my coming. I had to go to quiet 
him, and what do you think, he took this from 
under his pillow, telling me to bring it home. Sce 
here, F lo.”’ 

Flo's face was toward the window. She did not 
turn directly, indeed might scarce have looked at 
all, had not an exclamation from her mother 
startled her. 

“Why, that’s our Flo’s hand, holding one of her 
flower-mission bouquets! What a lovely pic- 
ture!’ 

Mrs. Estlow gazed intently, then asked Thad a 
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few hurried questions. These ended in her tying 
on her bonnet and seeking the Grow’s humble 
home-roof. The lad proved to be Sabina 
Paysont’s son, just as she suspected on seeing the 


sick 


picture. 

“IT was his nurse five years,’’ said Mrs. Grow, 
outside of the sick chamber; “then waiting-maid 
in the house five on top of that. I loved Larule 
dearly, and, if you, being her friend, will excuse 
my saying so, his mother was hard on him, very 
hard. So, when my husband found him arun- 
away and sick, we took him in as if he’d been our 
own brother. I was ready to call him Mr. Smith, 
or anything else, and willing to shelter him as 
He was going to California, 
poor lamb, to seek his fortune, when the fret of it 
all—for he loved his mother, ma’am—took him 
down. Dear child, he may never lift his pretty 
head again ! 

In spite of these forebodings he did lift it. 


long as he needed me. 


As 
soon as he was able to be moved, the Estlows took 
Exhausted by the jour- 
laid him on 
1 and white 
woodbine 


him to their own home. 
ney, for he was still very weak, they 
a lounge under the window, where re« 
rose-rain dropped, and into which stole 
whisperings and hum of 
His mother, Mrs. Estlow, several marri 
and Thad surrounded him, while Flo, 
shy, winged creature, hovered afar, too deliciously 


honey-burdened 


d Estlows 


bee. 
like some 


happy at seeing him once more to draw near and 
have her tell-tale face betray her. 

Sabina Paysont was persuaded into giving up 
the idea of the pulpit for her youngest, and con- 
sented to his remaining with Mr. Estlow, pursuing 
his artist studies until of age. His birthday came 
in May, consequently this present month sees him 
past twenty-one, and in possession of a handsome 
income from the paternal estate. 

June roses are here once more, and the little 
again blooms out a perfect bower. 
moon the white 
ids resting in Flo's 


She 


‘six-by-nine” 
Before the month’s swect 
rose-drift will fairest br 
sunny hair and on her pure 
starts on another mission, hand in hand with one 
nota brother. It may not be all flowery, this new 
path, but if there’s summer enough in a rose and 
a woodbine spray to reach around the world—and 
who, looking out upon them to-day, doubts it— 
surely there’s bliss enough in two fond hearts, 
to brighten the 


sets 
see its 


girl-bosom. 


such hearts as Larule’s and Flo's, 


whole of life. 


“"T is home business which is the test of good- 
ness. A pleasant order to the worn-out servant 
“not to hurry’ won’t delay the supper; a sympa- 
thetic, loving kiss to the languid-looking mother 
will do her more good than wine. A little praise, 
a little wonder as to how she manages to keep the 
house so cool and clean, and endure all the worry 
of the nursery, will make her happy. If some 
only knew how good a word in season is, they 
would give it oftener, and get in exchange smiles 
and kisses, and pleasant little acknowledgments. 
A day has a great many good things in its gift, but 
the key to them all is renunciation and unsel- 


fishness, 
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| through His weak and humble servant, ‘I shall 


DEBORAH NORMAN:* 
HER WORK AND HER REWARD. | require, ere long, an account of thy stewardship.’ 
1s s | How does the reckoning stand? If He were to 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. . 
CHAPTER XIII j call for the account to-day, art thou ready to hand 
. 7 n | it in, assured of the ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
HE deacon’s business interview with his | seryant?’” 
agent on that particular Monday morning} A shiver ran through the strong man’s frame, 
was far from being satisfactory. Every-| and a Jook of fear settled in his eves. 
thing seemed to be going crooked. Two of his| «] saw a thing yesterday,’ Deborah went on, 
miserably poor tenants, after having burned up | after a Little pause in her speech, “that made me 
doors, shutters and every available bit of wood | yery sad. Men, fired by strong drink, tearing 
that could be found on the premises, had gone off | each other like wild beasts, and I had no power to 
leaving their rent unpaid, Another tenant, Who | stop them. It was dreadful. Only a little while 
kept a vile saloon, in which debased men and | pefore the church bells were ringing, and the very 
women were the chief customers, had flatly re- peace of Heaven seemed resting on this quiet 
fused to pay his rent unless it were reduced one-| town. ‘Thee had gone to worship God in the con- 
half, declaring with a shocking oath, which the gregation of his people; but I could not go. It 
agent was careful to repeat for the deacon’s edifica- | seemed like mockery to offer up prayer and 
tion, that the ‘Crusaders’? were coming, and | praise, when, near to the very chureb doors, the 
would ruin his business, | gates of death and hell stood open, and no hand 
Fretted beyond endurance by all this, the deacon | was put forth to close them. Nay, worse than 
dismissed his agent, and drove him angrily from | mockery, when I knew that one of the worship- 
his presence. He was walking about his office, pers had himself opened these gates, and made 
passing from side to side with the quick, excited | gain of the ruin of souls.”’ 
movements of a caged animal, when there came a She paused. The deacon was actually trem- 
low rap on his door. In answer to his gruff) pling. 
“Come in!” it was pushed gently open, and De- “IT should not be guiltless before God,’ Deborah 
borah Norman entered, looking pale but peaceful. | resumed, “if I did not say to thee, friend Strong, 
A quiet smile just touched her lips as she stepped |*[Thou art the man!” _ 


into the room, Her presence acted asacharm; it} He started like one struck with a sharp pain, 
was like the music played before Saul, driving out} “Jt was in one of thy houses,’’ she went on, 


the evil spirits by which he was possessed. The |“ that I saw men mad with strong drink, tearing 
turbulent waters of passion grew still; a great | each other like wild beasts, and filling the air with 
calm fell upon his soul. curses ; and this while thee was in church serving 

““Good-morning,”’ said the deacon, toning down | God! How could thee think such service accept- 


his voice and making it as soft as possible. He | able to the pure, and true, and loving Father of 


reached out a hand toward the placid maiden, and | ys all!’ 
she laid one of her soft palms within it, returning| Deacon Strong rose hastily, strode across the 
his spasmodic grip with a gentle pressure, The room, and, opening the door of his office, motioned 
power of her simple sphere subdued him utterly. | Deborah to retire. His convulsed face told of the 
The touch of her hand was like the touch of an | wild storm that was in his heart. 
enchantress. | But Deborah did not stir. 
“How does thee do?’ she returned, the smile} “@Go!’ he exclaimed. “Go!” 
fading from her lips as she stood and looked at him | “Thee had better let me remain,’”’ was Deborah’s 
steadily. j}ealm response. ‘‘My going will not alter the 
“I have come to trouble thy peace,’ said Debo- | truth of things; and it is the truth thee has to deal 
rah. There came a sorrowful curve to her gentle | with. I may go, but that will remain.” 
mouth, and the deacon saw accusation in her clear| The deacon stood for some moments looking at 
eyes that did not withdraw themselves an instant | Deborah with a baffled expression on his faee. 
from his countenance. Then he came back from the door and sat down 
“Sit down,” returned the deacon, and he offered |again. His coarse passion was no match for the 
his visitor achair. They sat down near together, | subtle strength of her quiet will. 
the deacon’s face almost blank in the weakness| «1 1¢ we cannot ask the blessing of God upon any- 
and irresolution it exhibited. It was wonderful, | thing that we receive, it will be an unsafe posses- 
the subtle power this strange young woman, | sion, and curse us in the holding or in the using,” 
whom he had only met twice before, was able to} gaid Deborah. ‘ Does thee not believe this?” 
hold over the coarse, hard, self-asserting Pharisee.| The deacon was silent. 
“T had rather bring thee peace than trouble of| « T¢ thee believes God’s word thee believes it?” 
soul,’ began Deborah; ‘‘ but I can speak only as| fife stil] kept silence. 
the spirit moves me. I do notcomeof myown}| «“] have not come to thee of my own will,” 
will; but constrained of God, whose spirit I may | pehorah continued; “nor in anything to serve 
not resist. I am His messenger. He has given! myself. A power that I cannot resist and be con- 
thee money and great influence, Thou art His science-clear, has drawn me hither, and I speak to 
steward and almoner; and He says to thee now, | thee not of myself, but as one constrained by the 
~® Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, Spirit of God. Thy avulita in — —_ ree maces 
by T. 8. Antnur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, is not only consenting to the hurt of thy neighbor, 
at Washington. but making gain of his hurt. It is an awful risk 
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that thee is taking, friend Strong; and thee has | 


taken it without due consideration, But now God 


calls upon thee to consider and take heed unto thy | 


ways. He has sent me to warn thee of the dan- 
vers that lie in thy path, and the ruin that will 
surely overtake thy soul if thee does not repent 
and cease from this evil thing. 


me in wrath, but in love and mercy, that thy own | 
soul, and the souls of all put in jeopardy through | 


thee, may, if possible, be saved.” 

The heart of Deacon Strong sank within him. 
All his spiritual contidence was gone. The wings 
of his faith drooped, and no longer held him a 
up in the serene atmosphere where he had dwelt 
not 
reasonings, nor to rest 


lar 


on the day before. He was now able to de- 


ceive himself by subtle 


assured of forgiveness and justification with God | 


through loyalty to doctrine, while his life in th: 


world set the pure precepts of the Gospel at de- | 


fiance. 

“T have troubled thy spirit and brought thee 
into doubt and darkness,’’ said Deborah, reading 
in the deacon’s face his state of mind, 
does not see a clear path before thee. Thy steps 
Now, ‘If any man 
‘let him 


falter and thy heart is faint. 
lack wisdom,’ says the Apostle James, 
ask of God, who giveth liberally, and upbraideth 
not. We both lack wisdom now. Let us ask of 
him to give us light.”’ 

As Deborah said this, she knelt upon the flocr 
her companion not stirring from his chair, but 
only covering his face with his hands—and in a 
tew low and tenderly-uttered sentences asked God 
to bless the few words she had spoken, and make 


plain to the deacon the way in which He would | 
**the | 
Spirit of Christ, that, following in His footsteps, | 
he may do good, comforting the mourner, feeding | 


have him walk, ‘Give him,” she said, 


the hungry, healing the sick, casting out devils; | 


so that the world may be better for his life, and 


the ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant,’ be his | 
joyful welcome when Thou shalt call him-to go up | 


higher. 


By this time a complete revulsion had taken } 


place in the mind of Deacon Strong, and he was 
again as much under the influence of Deborah 
Norman as on the occasion of his previous inter- 
view with that young woman. When she arose 
from her knees, she made a movement as if about 
to retire; seeing which the deacon said: ‘* No, not 
yet.’’ 

She looked at him earnestly. ° 

“You were at Conlan’s saloon yesterday ?”’ 

* Yes.”’ 

“So I heard. 
each other like wild animals ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

‘““What were you doing there?” 

“I went in Christ's name, hoping that I might 
turn some one from his evil ways.”’ 

“Tt was not well. 
there,” said the deacon. 
man, Instead of doing good, you did harm. They 
were not fightingAvhen you went in.”’ 

Deborah did not answer. 


“It was your presence that stirred up strife; | 


that set man against man.”’ 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


He has not sent | 


* Thee | 


It was there you saw men tearing | 


You should not have gone | 
“Tt is no place for a wo- | 
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“TI went in Christ’s name to do them good,” 


said Deborah, ‘‘ and good will come of it.” 

“If some one had not carried you to a place 
of been seriously in- 
| jured.”’ 

**Some one did carry me toa place of safety,” 


safety, you might have 


| 
replied Deborah. 

“You might as well have gone into a den of 
said the deacon, warming. 
nor the fire the 


savage beasts,” 
| “The lions did not hurt Daniel; 
Hebrew children. I am not afraid.” 

*“*They have hurt many saints and martyrs, for 
} all that, 
| miracles. If a man jump into a river he will 
if he in 
| will be consumed; or if into a den of lions, he will 
be torn to We must not tempt God by 
| setting his laws at detiance.”’ 
** Where duty calls I must go,’’ answered Debo- 
| rah, calmly; *‘and I know that I shall be safer in 


| 
| 
| 


In these latter days God does not work 


slrown; is thrown to a fiery furnace, he 


pleces, 


obedience than in disobedience.’ 

** We may be mistaken as to our duty.” 

“Not often. God gives us a very clear sight as 
to duty, so leaving us without excuse. You know 
that it is wrong to rent your houses to be used for 
evil purposes, and let the gain of sin find its way 
into your hands,”’ 

The deacon’s growing confidence died out. He 
had meant to push Deborah to the wall in this 


| 
She 


argument; but she was too much for him. 
set her thoughts in no vague expressions, but 
| spoke with a directness that left room for neither 
cavili nor excuse, 

“If,”’ she added, “‘ the fight in Conlan’s bar and 
my danger of being hurt should result in leading 
thee into the ways of duty, and so into shutting 
up two or three doors by which many now pass 
through to death and hell, then both the ficht in- 
duced by my presence and the danger into which 
I was brought, will result in good. ‘The wrath 
of man shall praise Him; but the remainder of 
wrath will He restrain.’ ”’ 

The deacon was no match for Deborah, and he 
felt it now as he had felt it She accepted 
God's precepts as true, given for man’s highest 
| good, and to be obeyed both as to the letter and 
the spirit. He believed them in a sort of legal and 
general sense, and regarded his acceptable obedi- 


before. 


ence as somehow included in the righteousness 
which comes by faith. With her, Christian duty 
lay in that neighborly regard which seeks the good 
of others; with him, soundness of doctrine and 
faithfulness to the services and ordinances of his 
church, His self-love and love of gain were per- 
petually leading him away from neighborly love, 
|causing him to ignore the plainest Christian 
| duties, and bringing his mind into such darkness 
|of perception that he could not see how his life 
and actions among men were but the ultimate and 
intense expression of his real quality; while her 
denial of self was ever lifting her soul into higher 
spiritual atmospheres, in which Christian duty was 
seen to be love of the neighbor, and the life most 
acceptable to God, a life of good deeds, in which 
| charity was the inspiring impulse. He shut his 
eyes to the needs of his fellow-men, while his 
| thought of others had always some relation to 
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their service to himself; she, on the other hand, | 
was ever thinking how she might serve others. | 

No wonder he was no match for her in any con- | 
test where spiritual weapons were to be used; for | 
the finer steel of her sword of truth shattered his | 
clumsy weapons, and penetrated the coarse scales 
of his armor at every blow and thrust. He bowed 
his head, and was for a longtimesilent, Deborah | 
waited for him to speak. 

At length he said: “There are many sides to | 
this thing, and you do not see them all. Suppose 
I should refuse to rent my house to Conlan; it 
will be no trouble for him to get another and go | 
right on with his business, No abatement of the | 
evil will follow.” « 

Deborah fixed her calm eyes on the deacon's 
face, but did not reply. As she looked at him her 
thoughts penetrated to his consciousness, and he 
saw the weakness of his excuse, 

“It is safest,’’ she remarked, “to have no share | 
in the gain of evil doing.” 

“But I do not share the gain. I have nothing 
to do with that,’ said the deacon, warmly. 

“Let us see,’ returned Deborah. ‘ Does thee | 
not receive more rent for this property as a drink- 
ing-house than it would bring if oceupied as a 
dwelling, or as a shop for the sale of useful articles 
only ?”’ 

The deacon was silent. 

“This being so,’ continued Deborah, taking his | 
silence for assent, ‘‘is not the excess of rent re- 
ceived thy share in the gain of a great iniquity ?— | 
the gain of the first day of the week as well as the 
gain of every other day? Is thee not, in fact, a 
partner with Conlan in this business of destroying | 
the bodies and souls of men, and equally guilty 
before God?—nay, more guilty?—for thee has 
greater light and stands before the world as a 
Christian man and an exemplar of that Gospel the 
mission of which is to lift men into Heaven, not 
to drag them into the regions of everlasting woe. 
Friend Strong,’ added Deborah, her voice taking 
on a warning tone, “this is an awful business! 
Thou art assuming a fearful risk! The gain of this 
traffic is in thy hands, and if thee does not cast it | 
away it will curse thee with many sorrows; nay, 
it will shut thee out of Heaven; and what will it | 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose | 
his own soul? God is not mocked. What a man | 
soweth, that shall he also reap. Good if good; 
evil if evil. Thou art sowing evil seed, and the 
harvest of such seed is bitter.”’ 

The calmness which had marked Deborah's de- 
portment from the beginning had given way toa 
sibyl-like excitement, and her voice had risen to 
an intense fervor. Her eyes shone with a starry 
brightness; her cheeks flushed; her manner was | 
that of an inspired prophetess, The deacon was | 
awed by this change, and still more by her con- 
victing utterances, which struck upon him with a 
condemning force that was half appalling. 

Deborah paused in her speech, checking herself 
with an effort. A sudden rush of feeling had car- 
ried her away from the quiet waters on which her 
soul was wont to rest, and borne her out into the 
swift current of enthusiasm. She had been so 
carried away once or twice before in her efforts to | 








rebuke sin and bear testimony against evil doing; 
and this passing as it were out of herself and into 
the control of unknown spiritual influences, per- 
plexed and troubled her. It seemed as though she 
were possessed, for the time being, by another 
spirit than her own; a spirit burning with fiery 
zeal, and impelling her to an indignant denuncia- 
tion of sin and wrong. The reaction that followed 
these states of abnormal excitement was very 
great, leaving her physically weak and mentally 
depressed, and with a painful, half-anxious im- 
pression that she was losing control of herself, and 
coming under the action of forces the nature and 
power of which she did not understand. A strong 
undercurrent, drifting she knew not whither, 
seemed to strike her soul and bear it blindly 
away. 

It was this feeling that caused her to turn quickly 
from the deacon at the close of her passionate 
warning, and almost flee front his presence. Some 
time passed before the surprised and startled sub- 


| ject of her rebuke could recover himself from the 


bewilderment into which he was thrown, and 
think with any degree of calmness. Her ringing 
tones and strong utterances were still sounding in 
his ears; and he could not shake off the sense of 
guilt and condemnation before God which had 
taken possession of his soul. There was some- 


| thing weird in the influence this young woman 


had thrown over him; a subtle power in her per- 
sonality that he knew not how to resist. A kind 
of awe dwelt with her image in his mind. As one 
who breaks the spell of a suffocating nightmare 
by a sudden effort, the deacon started up and 
hurried from his office, taking his way to the mill. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A LL the Sunday strength of Deacon Strong had 
4A been lost in this brief interview with Debo- 
rah Norman. His spiritual pride; his self-confi- 
dence; his contempt for the poor overseer, and 
anger at his presumption in setting himself up as 
a judge of one of God’s people, were gone now. 
As he walked toward the mill, he made a feeble 
effort to rise out of the valley of humiliation into 
which he had fallen. He tried to recover his lost 
indignation toward Mr, Trueford for having led 
him into the breach of a safe business rule; and 
especially did he try to put this man below him 
in thought. But all was vain. How should he 
meet him? .He almost dreaded the moment when 
they must come face to face. When they parted 
on Saturday evening, Amos Trueford stood, in 
moral stature, far above him. The manhood of 
this man had reasserted itself—had broken its ser- 
vile bonds, and stood erect in the freedom of living 
truth; and he had seen and felt his superior 
stature. But he had meant to thrust him back into 
his old place; to rebuke his presumption with 
stern and angry sentences; to whip him into the 
old submission as he would have whipped a dog 
for having growled at him. 

How utterly shorn of strength he was! Twice 
he checked his feet, and turned his steps in another 
direction in very dread of meeting his overseer 
and standing humiliated before him, instead of 





THE 


pushing him down with the lordly air of a con- 
scious superior. But this was adding folly to 
weakness. He felt ashamed of himself. 

Mr. Trueford was not in the office when Deacon 
Strong entered the mill. So he had a little time to 
settle his thoughts and compose his mind before 
the usual morning interview. What he expected 


was acertain air of superiority and self-assertion | 


on the side of his overseer, who, as he naturally 
inferred, judging Amos Truetord by himself, 
would seek to maintain the advantage he had 
acquired, and let his purpose be seen. He tried 
to prepare himself to meet this with the needed 
self-control, and to react upon it in such a spirit 
as not to precipitate a quarrel; for self-interest 
eame forward again and warned him not to make 
a rupture with Mr. Trueford, who might, in his 
new-found independence, leave his service alto 


gether; and that would be an almost irreparable | 
} ever turned out before.”’ 


loss. 

lie was sitting at his desk reading a letter, when 
he heard the sound of well-known feet. The 
office door opened, and his overseer came in. He 
did not look up, nor seem to notice the presence 
of Mr. Trueford, who remained for a few moments 
only, and then went out. It was over ten niinutes 
before he appeared again. The deacon was as well 
prepared to meet him now as if he had put off the 
interview for hours; so he turned from his desk 
and looked up into his face. An instant sense of 
relief was felt by the deacon. Why? he would 
hardly have acknowledged to himself. The truth 
was, he saw nothing of what he had expected to 
see; but only the old grave, passive expression, 
and willingness to serve. So the question came 
naturally: ** All right this morning ?’”’ 

“ Yes, sir; everything.” 


There was an unusual heartiness and satisfaction | 


in the voice of Mr. Trueford as he thus replied 


that did not escape the ear of the mill-owner. Two | 
or three queries rose to his lips, but he kept them } 
back, not feeling sure as to where they might lead, | 


Mr. Trueford waited for anything further his em- 
ployer might have to say, standing in his old, re- 
spectful attitude, but a little more erectly. 
deacon rather felt than saw the changed state of 


this man; and in spite of his mental effort to push | 


him back into his old abject and inferior condi- | 
| make his calling and election sure; and he didn’t 


tion, a feeling of respect, rising almost to defer- 
ence, kept possession of his mind. 


‘ . *. . ' 
“Glad to hear it,’ answered the deacon, after a | 
rather prolonged silence; “I don't know when! was out, and the overseer could do no Jess than 


} answer it. 


I've heard you say as much.” 
** Hope to say it often,” 
the satisfaction expressed in his voice still stronger 
now. 
“Why?” asked the deacon, 
guard for an instant. This question gave his over- 


seer an opportunity to bring forward a subject for | 


which he was least prepared. Before his inter- 


view with Maxwell and the young Quakeress, he | 
Trueford was | 


had settled the rdé/e he would act. 


to be sternly rebuked, and the old rule of docking | 
But his mind was at sea | 


for lost time restored. 
now. He almost held his breath for Mr. True- 
ford's answer. 

“Because our people have gone to work in a 


STORY-TELLER. 


} turn. 


} been 
| make it up against the deacon twice over, in shirk- 


The | 


i} godly men, women and children; but he must not 


| want things that stood apart from 


returned Mr. Trueford, | 


He was off of his | 
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spirit I’ve not seen since I took charge of the 
miill.’’ 

The deacon had turned himself a little away, so 
as not to face his overseer; but he wheeled around 
with a quick movement, and, looking up, asked 
in manifest surprise: ‘* What do you mean? What 
kind of a spirit?” 

‘A spirit of cheerful industry. They feel now 
that they are to be treated with kindness and con- 
sideration, and they mean to do their best in re- 
Not a or child feels this 
morning a sense of wrong. No one says, ‘I’ve 
docked for more time than I lost, and I'l 


man, woman 


ing, before the week's out.’ Some who had lost 


| time, and did not have it charged to them, are par- 


ticularly active. In fact, the whole tone of things 
is changed; and it’s my opinion that we'll get 
more work this week, hand for hand, than was 


The deacon took a deep breath. <A load seemed 
And yet he was in a state 
It might be as 
things 


to fall away from him. 
of bewilderment and uncertainty. 
Mr. Trueford said; but such a condition of 
could not last, for, measuring these people by 
himself, he saw nothing to rest upon mere 
Men could only be held to service and 


in 
good-will. 
duty by the force of a law that, if broken, brought 
loss or suffering. Any man of business experi- 
ence, and especially with an experience among 
such a miserable riff-raff crew as he had to deal 


with, knew that. Mr. Trueford was only a weak 


| enthusiast; amere dreamer. So he shook his head, 


closed his mouth hard, and set an expression of 
doubt upon his face. 

“We shall see,’ replied the other, cheerily. 
“Give them a fair trial, and, my word for it, you 
will be largely the gainer in money, to say noth- 
ing of a higher gain,’’ was added, in a more seri- 
ous voice. 

** What higher gain?’’ 
rousing himself. 

The overseer was trenching on questionable 
ground. He might be able to teach him some- 
thing about the management of a hundred un- 


demanded the deacon, 


presume to go farther, or suggest anything about 
spiritual rewards. He knew all about the way to 
each other 


mixed up by Mr. Trueford. But his question 


The reply was in these words: ** The satisfaction 
of knowing that your people are better off and 


| happier; and that they think of you kindly and 


gratefully, instead of with anger and dislike. 
The satisfaction of knowing that’’—Mr. Trueford 
paused, showing for an instant some hesitation, 
but went on in a clear and now very impressive 
as of one who had im his 
speech—“ of knowing that you were making your 
Christianity practical, and showing to these poor 
lost sheep afar off in the wilderness of an unpity- 
ing world, that one who calls himself by the name 
of the Great Shepherd of souls is filled with His 
divine pity, and moved by His loving spirit.” 


voice, a conscience 
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* Sir!’ exclaimed the deacon, with a stern air 
and countenance. “Sir! you have gone too far!’ 

“T trust not,’’ replied Mr. Trueford, with a calm 
dignity that baffled the mill-owner, and struck his 
pharisaic anger deeper. “If there is nothing in 
what I have said, let it pass as the idle wind; but 
if the truth of God be in it, I pray you let it sink 
into your heart. I think God is speaking to us 
both; and it will be best for both of us if we give 
heed to what He is saying.” 

“It will be better for you, Amos Trueford,”’ re- 
torted the deacon, sharply, ‘“‘to put a bridle on 
your tongue, and not ‘presume to speak for me or 
for God either. You went too far on Saturday ; 
and I should have rebuked your infidel boldness 
then. It must stop here and now! One word 
more, and you and I part!’ 

** As you will,’ returned the overseer. “I am 
not here as your judge or monitor; but to serve 
you as faithfully as I can in the mill. I have only 
sought to make my service higher and better, and 
if, in seeking to do it, I have ventured too far, you 
must forgive me for the sake of my good inten- 
tions.” 

He went out, leaving the deacon in great excite- 
ment. His self-esteem; his pharisaic pride; his 
religious dogmatism; and his sense of spiritual 
elevation as cor 
whose speech he considered blasphemous when he 
talked about God, were all assailed and hurt. He 
was angry; and flowing into his anger came a 
feeling of contempt and rejection. He was not 
going to be turned into even a right course by a 
presuming fellow like this, who set himself up as 
his judge; and while yet in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity, took upon himself to 
talk to him about God and his duty. The thing 
was an outrage! And as he dwelt upon it, and 
narrowed down his view to this one aspect of the 
ease, he drifted back into his former state, and was 
the Deacon Strong of old; living, for thetime being, 
among the old associates of his inner world of 
thought and feeling, and taking from them the 
counsel and comfort he needed. Very closely did 
they hold his mind toa consideration of his worldly 
advantage, and the danger of loss if he permitted 
himself to be drawn away from common sense 


pared with this non-professor, 


and experience in the management of his affairs. 
They scouted at the visionary notions of Deborah 
and Mr. Trueford, and inspired him with a feeling 
of contempt for their professions of interest in 
humanity, which was not—for in his view it could 
not be genuine. It was an offense for these here- 
tical, not to say infidel, pretenders to a virtue 
higher than that of the saints, to set themselves in 
judgment upon one holding his high place in the 
church, and his indignation against them grew hot 
as the spiritual companions who were in agreement 
with his life and faith kept his thoughts busy and 
magnified himself to himself. 

A conflict, invisible to mortal eyes, was now 
imminent; a conflict on which hung great issues 
in Kedron. 
minded but truly religious woman who took 
Christ’s wortis literally when He said of love to 
the Lord and love to the neighbor, *‘ On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets,”’ 


Through the agency of a simple-; 





and the agency of a godless unbeliever, as he had 
|styled Mr. Trueford when comparing him with 
himself, Deacon Strong had been brought within 
the sphere of angelic spirits who lifted his mind 
into a region where he could see with a clearer 
vision. From them there had flowed into his 
| thoughts truer ideas of God, and juster conceptions 
of duty. They had uncovered for him the founda- 
tions on which his spiritual house was builded, 
and revealed only sand in place of the solid rock 
he had thought beneath him. They had endeavored 
to inspire him with high and noble aims; to lead 
| him to use his ample means and large influence in 
doing good in his day and generation, They had 
tried to touch his heart with pity for the poor; to 
remove the veil from his eyes so that he could see 
lthe dreadful wrongs that were following in his 
footsteps as he walked through the world; to lift 
him above himself and nearer to God. And fora 
little while they were able to influence him for 


| good, 

But, now, he had turned from these heavenly 
friends and counsellors, and was again consorting 
| with the old companions of his soul, and suffering 
them to lead him. They flattered his self-love, 
and inflamed his cupicdities, and restored the domi- 
nant pride which gave him so fine a sense of per- 
sonal superiority as compared with other men. 
He felt strong again, reagy to lord it over the 
weak and trample down whatever set itself in his 
way. 

But there is a Providence with all men, leading, 
eontrolling, hindering or baflling; and there was 
no exception in the case of Deacon Strong. Do 
what we may, we cannot take ourselves for a sin- 
gle instant of time out of the sphere of this Provi- 
dence, which acts upon and with each man, though 
with a difference according to his character, Its 
end is always the same—to withhold from evil and 
lead to good; but in no case to touch that freedom 
of will by which alone man is man and responsible 
for his actions, He stands in perfect equilibrium, 
but in the midst of opposing influences, Heaven 
is on one side, and hell upon the other; and he is 
at liberty to turn to whichsoever he will. From 
Heaven, angels come to him on the spiritual side 
of his life, and seek to inspire him with good 
affections and lift his soul to God; from hell, evil 
spirits draw near and do all in their power to fill 
his soul with their false persuasions, their evil 
lusts and their cruel passions. But neither angels 
nor devils can lead him against his will. He turns 
to the one or the other of hisown choice. But the 
moment he so turns, all hell, or all Heaven is on 
his side. If he yield to the solicitation of evil 
spiritual associates, and se turn himself away from 
the angels, his perceptions become darkened, his 
lust excited and his self-love strengthened; but if 
he resist these solicitations, and so turn himself to 


| the angels, their true thoughts and tender, unsel- 
| fish affections will flow in upon his soul, and he 


will be filled with pure desires and noble, Christian 
purposes. If a man take the side of good spirits 
and angels, all hell cannot destroy him; but if he 
take the side of evil spirits, all Heaven cannot 
save him! God has given his destiny into his own 
hands; butin so giving it, He has made it possible 








for him to rise into angelic life. If he does not, it 
is because he will not, 

But our loving Father never leaves us in this 
simple equilibrium, to let the outcome be what it 
mav. He knows that our inherited tendencies are 
all upon the side of evil, and that we are perpetu- 
ally vielding to the solicitations of our spiritual 
enemies, and going over to their side ; and that, 
unless we are brought back to a state in which 
angels can influence us, our ultimate destruction 
is certain. 

To draw us back from the perilous condition 
into which our evil counsellors have brought us, 
is the never-ceasing work of His providence. 
Omnipotence might force us back; but 
would destroy our freedom of will, and then we 


force 
would cease to be men. God cannot save us by 
destroving us. Of ourselves, like the 
and repentant prodigal, we must return to our 


suffering 


Father’s house, 

As in the case of the Prodigal Son, so in the case 
of all who have wandered from God under the 
enticements of and worldly influences, 
suffering is the benign agent that leads us back. 
Deep and agonizing mental suffering with one, 


selfish 


and bodily suffering with another, according as 
this or that may have power to quicken the con- 
science. One man suffers a great misfortune, and 
is suddenly reduced from riches to poverty; an- 
other is stricken in his body by accident or sick- 
ness, and shut up for months in a lonely chamber ; 
death comes in and desolates another’s household, 
and makes silent the chambers where once the 
voices of children made all the air musical. Ina 
hundred different ways the hand of Providence 
troubles the false security of men and women, and 
by the way of suffering leads them back from the 
wilderness of sin into which their feet hav: 
strayed. In such times, the things of this world 
look poor and mean in comparison with the grand 
and glorious things of a higher world. Men 
that they have been feeding on husks; while in 
their Father’s house immortal food is 
awaiting their return; and willingly, nay, often 
eagerly, do they turn their feet thitherward, and 
go back, walking in the God-given strength 
vouchsafed to every one who will ag¢cept 
use it. 

It is not for the sake of himself alone that a man, 
spiritually astray, is so troubled in his natural 
life; but for the sake as well of others, upon whom 
he may act for good or evil. 
lated in this world. Every word we utter, evervy- 
thing we do, every impression we make upon 
society, is beneficent or hurtful. 


sec 


spread 


and 


No one stands iso- 


a great whole—members and organs of a grand 
social man—and cannot possibly live to ourselves 
alone. This being so, the providence of God in its 
regard for the individual has regard also for every 
other man who may be affected by his life in the 
world; and the discipline and suffering required 
to break the selfish evil will, and turn a man from 
ways that lead to everlasting destruction, are as 
much for the sake of his neighbor as himself. 
Deacon Strong, as we have seen, was a man of 
large influence in Kedron; and, unhappily, that 
influence was on the wrong side. 
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We are parts of 


Men and wo- | 





men who came near him were rarely benefited by 
the contact. He had a strong, absorbing power, 
and generally took from society more than he 
gave. He was like an organ in the human body 
that received more than it distributed, and grew 
larger, in proportion, than its neighboring organs, 
but in so growing disturbed the orderly life of the 
whole body of which it was a member, and laid 
the foundation for disease and suffering. 

In the providence of God that regarded him with 
the rest, and operated for the good of all, he had 
been warned both by Deborah and his overseer; 
and, aroused by this warning, he had paused in 
Through them he had 
been lifted into a higher region, and enabled to 


the way he was going. 


see the wrong he was doing in society, and the 
unchristian of his life men. 
There had conviction of sin, a movement 
toward repentance in his heart, and the fruit of 
good deeds had already made their appearance, 
But this 
quickly flowed on again, and with a force made 


character 
been 


among 


better state was not permanent. Too 
stronger by temporary obstruction, the current of 
To him there was no delight 
no satisfaction in going out of himself 


Of his own 


his old seltish life. 
in giving, 
and taking concern for others. free 
will he turned from the heavenly guests who were 
trying to lead him into the safe way of duty and 
self-denial, and took counsel with the evil spirits 
whose suggestions were in harmony with his de- 
praved and selfish nature. He was making a sad 
mistake. But God could not let him alone. His 
soul, and the souls of all who were affected by his 
life, were immortal and infinite 
love and mercy must still strive with him for their 
sakes as well his own. If he would not 
hearken to the still, small voice of God in the 
murmur of summer airs, he must hear it in the 
crash of a 


precious; and 


as for 


rush and roar of the storm, and in the 
falling house he had builded on the sand! 


CHAPTER XV. 
S lagome deacon’s state was becoming worse than 
- before his heart felt the touches of pity. He 
was like the man out of whom the unclean spirit 
had gone; he was walking in dry places, or ina 
mental region where no streams of heavenly truth 
And 


his house 


were flowing, seeking rest and finding none. 
now he was preparing to return unto 
his old condition of faith and life 
other spirits more wicked than himself to dwelt 
last state in danger of becoming 


and with seven 


again, his 
worse than the first. 

The door of his offiee opened, and a small, 
wasted-looking man, with large, hungry eyes 
gleaming out from their deep sockets, came in. 
He hesitated, shuffling in his gait. It was Peter 
Ober. 

“What do you want?’ demanded the deacon in 
a rough, impatient voice that caused the intruder 
to start, look frightened and move back toward 
the door through which he had entered. 

‘*T—I—sir, I wanted to—to—ask, sir. If—if 

But the poor man could not make known his 
request. He had come to ask a little favor, even 
the payment in advance of one dollar on his 


there 
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week’s wages that he might get some sorely-needed | things or something will break. And if you’ll 
refreshment for his sick wife, The small sum re- | accept a friend’s advice, Mr. Trueford, you'll keep 
eeived on Saturday had nearly all been paid to the | out of my way.” 
storekeeper for food already consumed, and what| ‘I trust you will come into a better mind before 
remained went but a little way in supplying their | the week closes,’’ remarked the overseer. 
most pressing needs. Monday morning found ‘A better mind! How dare you, sir!” 
Peter without a cent in his pocket, The stomach} The deacon’s face grew dark with the congesting 
of his wife had refused the coarse food which he | blood that flowed into it. There was menace in 
had eaten with the relish of hunger; and it was to | his tones. 
get her some daintier morsels that he had come to Mr. Trueford made no reply, but turned to his 
ask this small advance on account of wages. But| desk and began writing in the account-book. He 
the deacon’s manner, so changed from what he| was hurt and deeply troubled. In imagination, 
had expected to find it, frightened and confused | he had seen a new order of things at the mill; and 
him. His petition died on his tongue. | his heart had been going out into it with a glow 
“What are you here for? Why don’t you go to| of pleasant feeling. Thought had become busy 
Mr. Trueford?’’ demanded the deacon, scowling, | with plans and improvements. He saw changes 
as he waved his hand toward the door. |} in progress both inside and outside of the estab- 
Peter Ober staggered back, as if he’d been | lishment; changes affecting the lives, characters 
struck, and in a moment after disappeared from | and external condition of the work-people. A 
the office. better ventilation of all the rooms was to be made; 
The deacon did not use profane language. That | improved machinery substituted in some of the 
would have been very wicked, But the angry | departments, by which better results, with less 
execration that leaped into his thought was bitter| wear and tear of nerve and muscle, could be 
with cursing. gained; and more humanity, and less injustice, 
Mr. Trueford found him, not long afterward, | made to prevail. He had already given thought 


sitting moodily at his desk. to the cost of repairing and improving the miser- 
“What did Ober want?’ he demanded of the | able hovels owned by the deacon, and let to many 

overseer, looking at him with knit brows. |}of his operatives at a rental which gave him 
“The advance of a dollar on his week’s wages,’’ | twenty-five per cent. a year on their cost. How 

replied Mr. Trueford. this desert had begun to blossom in bis fancy, as 
““He can’t have it,’’ said the deacon, in a hard | the rose! 

and positive voice. “It’s just the way—give an The weight that came down upon Mr. True- 


inch and they'll want an ell,’’ he continued, in| ford’s feelings was felt as a bodily pressure also, 
tones of angry annoyance. ‘I knew how it would | and as he wrote his head bowed low over his book. 
be when you let him have his wages on Friday. | Tears came into his eyes, blurring his sight. He 
We pay on Saturday, and not a dollar shall be| was in the bitterness of a great disappointment; 
given out hereafter except at ‘that time. And see | and the bitterness, as it went deeper, began to stir 
here, Mr. Trueford, I'll have no more of the folly | his indignation and arouse him to new courage. 
we enacted last week. I wish the time kept as | The old, weak, craven spirit had died out after his 
usual, and the loss marked as usual.”’ first encounter with the deacon, and he felt the 

“But you don’t mean to dock as _ usual,’’| strength and confidence of his new-found man- 
hood, Not for himself had he braved the anger 


surprise mingled with regret in the overscer's 
of one who had so long trampled on and despised 


voice. 
“Yes, I do. I understood what I was about} him, but for the sake of the poor who were op- 
when I made the regulation, and was a fool ever | pressed and wronged. And should he desert them 
to have deviated from it. It’s all your fault; and | now, because their oppressor was turning again 
for the trouble that may come of it you will be to| to set his iron heel upon their necks? 
blame. Hereafter, please to mind your own busi- ‘* As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
ness.”’ even so to them.’’ He remembered’ now these 
There was a great deal of asperity in the deacon’s | words of our Lord, and felt them as spoken to 
manner, himself and for this occasion, 
“The mill is yours,’ said the overseer, with a} “If brave, true words can help them, I will 
quiet dignity that fretted his employer. He made | speak the words,” said the overseer to himself. 
He raised his bent head, and turning, looked at 


no further remark, though the deacon sat con- 
fronting him and waiting for him to go on. | Deacon Strong, who was still glowering at him. 


Mr. Trueford was turning to his own desk for} There was not much to count on in the coarse, 
the purpose of making some entry in one of the | iron face he saw before him. 
aceount-books, when the other said, sharply: “I | “Wait a little, Deacon Strong,” said Mr. True- 
wish it understood, once and for all, that you are | ford, speaking calmly, but with great earnestness. 
not to come again between me and any of my peo- | ‘ The new way may prove better than the old way. 
ple. I make my rules to suit myself, and if any | The week has begun auspiciously. A larger per- 
one doesn’t like them, he’s at liberty to go else- | centage than usual of our hands are at work, and 
where. What's the good of a rule if it isn’t kept. a better spirit prevails.” . 
There is no easier way to demoralizeacommunity | He was notable to go any farther. The deacon - 
than by letting them evade the law, or set it at de- | pent-up wrath exploded, and he raved ina blind 
fiance. I expect all sorts of trouble this week. | sort of fury for several minutes, ending his half- 


But I'll bring matters back to the old order of} insane denunciation of the overseer, by saying: 
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“Tf you presume to speak of this again, I'll dis- 


miss you from my service !”’ 

It was on the lip of Mr, Trueford to say that he 
would consider himself dismissed, and look out 
for another place ; but he forbore, thinking it best 
not to speak in the heat of his indignation. But 
of one thing he was there resolved—to leave the 
deacon’s service at the first opportunity for change 
that offered, ditferent order of things 
could be inaugurated at the mill. He would not 
be a party to the old oppressions any longer. 

On leaving Deacon office, Deborah 
went directly home, walking with hasty steps. 
The strain on her feelings had been very great; 
and as the unnatural enthusiasm into which she 
had been wrought died out, it left her body weak 
Shadows fell upon her, 
She had 


unless a 


Strong's 


and her mind depressed, 
Doubt and sadness came into her soul. 
lost herself for a brief time, and drifted out upon 
an unknown sea; and the incident was troubling 
her spirit. 

The little strength that 
Deborah reached her chamber, and she fell across 
her bed in utter exhaustion, where she remained 


gave out as 


remained 


so still, for almost the space of an hour, that one 
looking at her would have thought her fainting, or 
in a deep sleep. 
duty too heavy for one so frail of body and sensi- 
tive of soul; the strain had been too severe, and 
nature was exacting her penalty. 

When Deborah rose from the bed, she was very 
pale, her eyes heavy, and her mouth almost sad in 
its expression, After bathing her face, smoothing 
back her hair, and making some changes in her 
dress, she sat down with the Bible in her hands 
and read for along time, deeply absorbed in its 
pages. When she laid the volume aside, a more 
serene look was on her countenance; but the color 
For the next hour she was 
At the end of this time 
in 


did not come back. 
busy with her needle. 
Mrs. Conrad came into her room and said, 
a dreadful thing 
been caught in 


great excitement: ‘Such has 
happened! Deacon 
some machinery and nearly crushed to death! 
They’ve just carried him past on a settee, They 
say he’s awfully hurt, and can’t live,” 

Deborah clasped her hands together in mute 
pain, her face growing whiter. Then, lifting her 
eyes upward, she said: ** May God pity him!’ 

“Which is more than the deacon does to any 
broke in Mrs. Conrad, her dislike 
“Tt’s a judgement on him for 


** Don’t say that. God 


Strong has 


one else,”’ 
asserting itself. 

“ Hush!’ said Deborah, 
is love.’’ 

**And suppose He is?’’ returned Mrs. Conrad ; 
“does that alter the case? Not a bit of it! I 
woukin't give much for His love for the weak and 
poor if He didn’t bring up their oppressors with a 
round turn now and then, as He's just done with 
the deacon. That kind of love means something.”’ 

“Hush! hush!’ answered Deborah, putting up 
her hands, ‘ Let us not presume to speak for 
God,”’ 

‘But you see, Miss Norman, the thing’s done, 
and nothing happens by chance, you know. The 
deacon’s an old hypocrite, and has been grinding 
his poor people at the mill awfully, 
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She had taken up a burden of 
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Bible tells us that the oppressor shall be cast down 
and utterly destroyed. That the wicked may 
flourish for awhile like green bay trees, but the 
time will come when, ‘ Lo, they are not!’ And 
maybe the deacon's time's come. It won't be any 
loss to Kedron when he goes out; but a good 
riddance; and I for one will say,‘Amen!’ Oh, 
you needn't look so dreadful about it, Miss Nor- 
I wouldn’t hang him nor shoot him my- 
But if God will just take him off, I don’t 
It will be all 


man! 
self, 
care much in what way He does it, 
right, of course.”’ 

‘* Was any one else hurt?’’ asKed Deborah. 

**] didn’t hear,’ replied Mrs, Conrad. ‘“ But I 
guess not. They're all hurt bad enough as it is, 
and this about sets them even.”’ 

Deborah had arisen while Mrs. 
speaking, and was putting on her cloak. 

‘* Where are you going?” asked the latter. 

**'To see how badly friend Strong is hurt.” 

“You are not going to do anything of the kind,” 
was the positive reply. ‘* That's the doctor's busi- 
So just take your things off 


Conrad was 


ness, not yours. 
I shall have son.ething to say about this. 


again. , 
And Mrs, Conrad showed a spirit in her manner 
that Deborah would be supplemented by 
physical force if needed. 
“If you're so anxious to know how he is,’ 
added Mrs, Conrad, *‘ I'll run up to the deacon’s 
house myself and tind outeverything. But you're 


Saw 


’ 


not going.”’ 

And she took Deborah's cloak away from her 
and threw it across a chair, 

Deborah was passive to this assertion of autho- 
rity on the part of her kind-hearted friend. 

**As you will,” she replied, dropping back into 
the weaker state of mind from which she had been 
aroused by the news of Deacon Strong’s accident, 
and again conscious that strength had gone out of 
her. 

It was nearly half an hour before Mrs. Conrad’s 
return, During the time, Deborah's thoughts 
were restless and disturbed by questions of duty, 
and especially her duty toward the deacon. Was 
there not a providence in this disaster which had 
fallen upon him? She had aiready helped to stir 
his heart with good impulses, and awaken in his 
soul a sense of responsibility to which he had be- 
fore seemed a total stranger. Might not this be to 
him only the beginning of a new state—the break- 
ing up of the hard soil of his natural mind by the 
ploughshare of suffering, so that the good seeds of 
charity could be sown therein, take root, and bear 
precious fruit? 

Such were her thoughts when Mrs. Conrad came 
back, showing a sober face as she entered Debo- 
rah’s chamber. 

‘How is he?’’ was the eager question that met 
her as she came in. 

“The doctors say he’s all broken to pieces,” an- 
swered Mrs, Conrad, “and that it will be as much 
as the bargain if he escapes with his life.”’ 

“Where is he hurt?’’ asked Deborah. 

“Allover. Both legs are broken, and one arm 
is mashed so that it will have to be cut off. Two 


|or three ribs are crushed, and he’s hurt badly 
Now the| 


inside.”’ 
























































A faintness came upon Deborah, and she would 
have fallen from her chair if Mrs, Conrad had not 
caught her in her arms, and carried her to the bed. 
The good old lady then refused to answer any 
more questions about the deacon, 

* You're not fit to hear of such dreadful things, 
she said, ‘ Don't think any more about it. It's 
done, and can’t be helped; and the deacon’s only 


got himself to blame. If he’d had any bowels of 


compassion for other people, God wouldn't have 
sent this judgment upon him. You needn/’t look 
at me so! Things don’t come by accident. And 
when a man like Deacon Strong is brought up all 
standing, you may be sure that God’s hand is 
in it,’ 

** But only in a permissive way,”’ said Deborah, 
in a faint voice. 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all how it’s done,”’ replied 
Mrs, Conrad, ‘The hand of God is in it all the 
same, Hesets up whom He will, and puts down 
whom He will; and He's put the deacon down in 
a way that he'll not soon forget.” 

Deborah drew a deep sigh. She did not feel 
strong enough for an argument with Mrs, Conrad, 
and so remained silent, A great weakness had 
fallen upon her, For many days the strain on her 
nerves had been severe and unusual, Though 
long given to good works and ministrations, her 
life had been quiet and unobtrusive. It was only 
recently that she had felt constrained to bear testi- 
mony against some of the grosser wrongs that 
curse society, and to rebuke and warn evildoers, 


‘Only after a long period of prayer and self-repres- | 


sion, and struggle with a sensitive and retiring 
nature, had she found courage to set her feet in the 
ways to which she felt herself called. The un- 
natural strength, born of a high purpose, which 
had sustained her up to this time, was ebbing 
now; and as the wave receded, it left her weak, 


‘depressed and, for awhile, almost helpless. In 


this’state, which continued for a great many days, 
she was passive in the hands of Mrs, Conrad. 

The deacon was very badly hurt. Just how he 
got caught in the machinery that nearly crushed 
his life out, he could pever tell. He was not in a 
good state of mind when, about an hour after the 
reader left him in his office, he took a tour of in- 
spection through his works. He did not feel 
kindly toward anybody oranything. It had come 
into his thoughts, absurdly enough, that his over- 
seer had entered into a league with his people 


-against him; that his rule at the mill was to be 


subverted, and that a new order of things, more 
favorable to them, and, of course, adverse to his 
interests, was to be introduced. All Mr. True- 
ford’s talk about the good-will of this one and that; 
the cheerful spirit with which the week opened ; 
and the promise of larger results at the ~veek’s 
end, he regarded as a mere blind to deceive him. 
With a feeling of angry contempt he rejected it all, 
and set his mind, with its whole strength, to his 
new purpose. He would restore everything to the 
old order; he would rule with a rod of iron as 
before, and make his will the law of his business. 
How clearly it came to his mind, that to substi- 


tute the will, and wishes, and selfish interests of 
his work-people for his own in the management of | 
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his establishment, would be the blindest of all 
follies, As well might the captain of a ship con- 
sult his sailors about the discipline of his vessel! 
They were, in his estimation, a thriftless, shirk- 
ing, ill-assorted crew at the best, whom he de- 
spised. He had no goodwill toward them, and in 
his heart grudged the wages he was compelled to 
dole out every week, 

A man in his mood finds plenty of evil coun- 
sellors in the spiritual associates that gather around 
him, attracted by his peculiar state of feeling. 
The better angels of: his life are pushed away and 
held so far off that they cannot influence or protect 
him. He can no longer hear their truer and better 
suggestions; he can no longer feel their softening 
and humanizing sphere. Heaven recedes and hell 
comes near, They who dwell with God in that 
love of His precepts which inspires obedience, 
dwell in a region of comparative safety. They 
are not in the danger that surrounds men who 
suffer themselves to come under the influence of 
evil associates both as to the inner and outer life, 
We all know that there is more personal danger 
in associating with bad men than with good men, 
They prey upon, and hunt and kill each other in 
the heat of passion. No one can be called safe in 
their company. 

Now, in coming under the influence of evil 
spiritual associates, we come likewise into great 
danger. They are not our friends; and they 
gather about us, attracted by our selfishness, our 
lusts and our evil passions, seeking to do us harm. 
The greatest injury they can do is to pervert our 
minds by false persuasions, and corrupt our hearts 
by filling them with evil desires. But is it not 
possible for them to go beyond this? May they 
not, in some moment of bodily peril, so blind and 
obscure our perceptions as to make it impossible 
for us to see the way of escape? If angels and 
good spirits were our close companions then, they 
could give presence of mind so that-we might see 
the way out of danger. But evil spirits would 
not do this, but rather seek to confuse our thoughts 
and dethrone our reason, 

Very certain it was, that, as Deacon Strong went 
hither and thither through his mill, moving about 
under a pressure of feeling much higher than 
usual, and with a hard set mouth and acold glitter 
in his unpitying eyes, he was not in the com- 
panionship of angels. The friends of his soul 
were not gentle, pure, loving, full of tenderness 
and charity ; but accusing, cruel and pitiless. The 
men and women about him were not immortal 
souls for whom Christ died, but human machines 
out of whose nerves and sinews he was extracting 
money. . 

It happened that as he was passing through one 
of the rooms, a pale-faced girl who had charge of 
some spindles, caused, through some unsteadiness 
of hand, a derangement in the machinery. She 
was one of the girls in whom a temporary interest 
had been awakened in his mind. Her name was 
Lucy Jenks, The kindness shown by the deacon, 
and the genuine concern for her welfare which he 
had expressed to her mother, had put a new life 
into the weak and exhausted girl. Against her 
mother’s wishes she had come to work this morn- 















THE 


ing, trusting to gain such favor with the deacon as 
to lead him still further to consider her case and 
that of her sister Jenny, and give them easier 
positions in the mills. But she had miscalculated 
her strength, A sight of the deacon’s clouded 
brows as he came into the room, dashed her spirits. 
She saw neither kindness nor pity in his iron face, 
but only stern and cruel exaction, Strength and 


Her hands became 


hope went out of her heart. 
unsteady and lost their skill. 
meaning 


Then came a jar and 


of which the 


whirr of machinery, the 
deacon’s practised ear knew too well, and he turned 
upon her with a torrent of angry and threatening 
words that frightened the poor girl, and almost 
broke her heart, for had she not been hoping fo: 
good-will and kindness from the deacon, whose 
promises to her mother had been like green, re 


freshing places in the weary desert of her life. 


Like a cheating mirage, all was gone in an in 


stant! 


“Go home!” uncontrol 


“Go home, and stay home!’ 
that 


violently, 


eried the deacon, in 
passion, 
Weak in every limb 
searcely stand—and trembling 
Jenks shrunk out, many pitying eves following 
she contd, 


Strong 


so weak she could 


Luey 


her, and made her way home as best 


A dozen times every day had Deacon 
stood just where he was standing when his wrath 
poured itself out on the frightened girl. He knew 
every wheel and band in the mill; every lever, 
cam and pinion; every spot where circumspe: 
tion was requisite; every dangerous place; and 
could have gone blindfolded in 
Strangely enough now, his first step after he had 
driven Lucy from the room was in the wrong 
the cry of warning that came 


satety. 


about 


direction, and ere 
from a dozen lips could reach his ears, a great iron 
arm had caught him by the shoulder and thrown 
him in among the crushing cogs, from which a 
few moments after he dropped into the room 
below a mangled and bloody heap of quivering 
flesh! 
(To be continued. 
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BY 


\ HE called him back after a while. “ Robert! 
Ss where are you?” 
KR It seemed as if the silent tears she had been 
shedding had washed away the pain, the sorrow, 


A soft peace was on her 
Robert looked down 


the humihation of years. 
face. Her eyes were radiant. 
upon her with a mist of tears gathering in his own. 
a terrible mistake,’’ he 

* But it is all over now; 


“This has been such 
said, as he took her hand. 
and I think you have been drinking of the foun- 
tain of youth since I left you twenty minutes 
ago !"’ 

Her lips quivered. Her newly won joy was 
something too sacred to talk about; but she knew 
there must be much that her companion longed 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mas. Junsa C. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 
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both to hear and to tell. Ina very few words she 
told him of the events of the last tew days, and of 
the box she had seen in Rose’s room, 

“Tell me something about Isabel Leighton!’ 
she said, drawing him to a seat beside her. “I 
have a very dilicrent sort of interest in her now, 
O Robert!” 

She stopped short, again overcome by the rush 
of commingled emotions, 

Sy he ‘You 
fiery furnace. Sometime you shall t 


the 
all 


been in 


ell 


know, said. have 
Iie 
when you are stronger and calmer.’’ 

He was hardly stronger, hardly calmer himself. 
The 


day. 


ghost of the past had confronted him, too, that 

But he told he: 
that every word he spoke was effacing some scar 
and With every 
his brush he was blotting out the old, and painting 


a long story, feeling sure 
’ 
healing some wound, stroke of 
in the new. 

Ho had met Isabel Leighton in Paris, the year 
before his brother Royal went abroad. Her father 
was connected in some official way with the Amer- 
ican Legation. He lived elegantly and entertained 
handsomely, making his countrymen especially 
It was the old, 
veautiful 


welcome to his hospitable home, 
old st Isabel was young, brilliant, | 
bewitching. 
all the more so perhaps, because until 


ry. 
and Robert was young, ardent and 
susceptible ; 
circumstances threw him into close association 
the had devoted himself en- 


tirely to his studies, seeing nothing of the gay life 


with Leightons, he 
of Paris, 

Mr. Leighton, a southern gentleman of wealth 
and high social position, was proud of his young 
compatriot, who was already rising into eminence, 
More than that, he liked him personally, and made 
him feel that he was always a welcome addition to 
the family circle. As for Isabel herself. 

‘*Well—” said Robert, covering his eyes with 
hand and stroking his brown beard with the 
“Fy 


She 


one 


ther—a fashion of his when deeply moved. 


do not blame her; I never have blamed her. 
did not know what she was about, perhaps, any 
The horse 

faint 
stable 


more than I did, until it was too late. 
see,’ he added with 
thought to lock the 


stk a 


len, 
** before 


was 


you 


smile, she 
loor, 

‘*She learned to love me, I cannot doubt, almost 
une and the of my 


loveand of her own broke upon her, she floated idly 


msciously . when knowledge 
on the soft, warm current for awhile, happy in the 
But 


after- 


present, and taking no thought for the future. 
she 


ward married 


was even then engaged to the man she 
and for weeks she did not tell me, 
That was her great mistake. He 
than herself, a friend of her father’s, and his estate 
joined that of the She felt for him a 
quiet, daughterlv affection, and was content enough 
I judge, until her evil destiny—and 
mine Then for awhile she 
overrated her strength. She thought herself—I 
am giving you her own version of the matter— 
strong enough to brave her father’s anger, and the 
fierce displeasure of the whole army of Sterlings 
and Leightons, for my sake. But—she ceuld not 
It was a family arrangement, and it must 


was much older 
Leightons, 


with her lot, 
threw us together. 


do it. 
| be submitted to.’ 


’ 
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‘What course did her father take? Was he 
harsh with her?’’ asked Rachel. 

**He never knew anything about it, 
answer, ‘She would never allow me to speak to 
him on the subject; saying she could manage it 
herself better than | could. She knew, probably, 
that he would forbid me the house at once, for he 
considered the honor of the Leightons involved in 
the fulfillment of his daughter's pledge ; and look- 
ing at the matter from his standpoint, | do not know 
that I could have blamed him. ‘Then 

Robert hesitated-for a moment, taking up the 
long, yellow curl, and holding it w here it glittered 


” 


besides 


in the sunshine, 

**Oh—well !”’ he said, laying it back and looking 
at Rachel with a slight, hali-questioning smile. 

“You left your sentence unfinished,” she re- 
marked, ‘ What were you about to say?” 
* Isabel was fond of pomp, and luxury, and all 
‘the pride of life,’’’ he said. ‘ I was a student—a 
mere man of books—living on the allowance made 
me by my father. A liberal one, it is true; but 
not such an one as would have maintained her in 
the style to which she had been accustomed, I! 
have thought since that she knew her own nature 
better than I did; and that in spite of her love, 
which I never doubted, she would not have been 
happy in the home I could then have given her. 
But of course I did not see this in the exaltation of 
a first love-dream. I did not think much about 
the bread-and-butter question, in fact.”’ 

* And that was the end of it?’ 

“ Yes—I was asked to join the African Exve- 
dition and I did so; I was glad to put an ocean be- 
tween us, She came back to America and I never 
heard from her afterward. 
in the least like her. I cannot think of them as 


Rose and Daisy are not 


being her daughte: 


** Rose’s hair is like that,’’ said Rachel, glancing 


at the curl. “I thought of it the first time I saw 
her.”’ 

“Yes; but there is no other resemblance. Daisy 
has blue eyes, but they are not like her mother’s, 


though hers were like sapphires. The difference 
is in the expression, I suppose.”’ 

* How about the boxes, Robert? 
cisely alike—save that one has her monogram and 
one has yours.”’ 

“The boxes were a young man’s whim—noth- 
ing more, unless you throw in a charitable im- 
pulse or two, is a little Italian who kept 
a tiny shop in the Rue St. Martin. He did ex- 
quisite work; but whether it was owing to his 
invalid wife, or his blind father, or his crowd of 
children, he was always in trouble, always in 
day 1 went to him in pur- 
brought out these two 


There w 


want of money. On 
suit of some trifle, when he 
as to the monograms, and 
of them for my wife, sister, 


boxes, finished sav: 
begged me to buy on 
sweetheart or friend. Is 
eultivating a very Platonic 
then—was drawing near; and, remembering it, I 
at once bought one, leaving it with him for the 
putting on of her monogram. When I went for it, 
two or three days after, I found him in great dis- 
tress, his wife having died, one of his little boys 
being very ill, and his creditors clamorous for 


ibel’s birthday—we were 


sort of friendship just 
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was the | 


| presenting themselves under such « 
| It remains unspoken to this day. 


They are pre- | 





money. I always had a passion for mosaics; and 
| moved partly by the beauty of the little caskets, 
partly by the desire to help the man, and partly 
by a sentimental fancy, I finally took both, order- 
ing Imy own monogram to be placed upon the 
other, and sent Isabel's to her on her /éte day, 
filled with the choicest bonbons I could find in all 
I remember I took great pains in select- 
ing them,”’ 
in his voice and in the half-smile that curled his 
lip foramoment. “ Heigh ho! I wonder if that 
young fellow was J, Rachel—this very identical 
Robert Dilloway who is sitting here? " Somehow 


Paris. 
he added, with a touch of irony both 


I tind it hard to recognize him. 
rhe young people had come hom« 
long ago, and half the afternoon had worn away 


from church 
as they two sat there talking of Robert's past, 
Much was said which it would take too long to 
But very little of it related directly 
to Rachel, or to the misunderstanding that had so 
shadowed her life. ymething it would 
not do to talk about, and Robert's delicate nature 
accepted the fact With but few words. Sometime 


repeat here, 


That was s 


she might be able to speak freely to him of all she 
had borne during those silent years; but it would 


not be to-day, nor to-morrow. If her sorrow had 


been reticent, her joy would be no less so, It was 
sacred, as her pain had been, to herself and to 
Royal. 


But as he left the room he turned in the door- 
way, for some one of the last words that are always 
ircumstances, 
Rachel stood in 
the middle of the chamber with her hands clasped 
8 upliited to a crayon 
that hung above her 


upon her breast, and her ey« 
portrait of her husband 
writing-desk, 


and her face was rapt, intense, yet radiant with an 


Her lips moved as if in prayer, 
inetlable joy. 

Robert stole softly away, leaving her to her 
had been dead 
lost and was 


communion with her lover, who 
and was alive again, who had been 
found, 

Katy had told of Professor Dilloway’s arrival, 
and Roy could hardly wait for him to make his 
appearance down-stairs. Was his uncle’s sudden 
return from New York connected in any way with 
his mother’s unaccountable secl Would 
the spell that had seemed to bind them all be 
lifted from the 
his wonder 


sion ? 


broken now, and the shadow b« 
As hour after hour passed, 
Rose and Daisy had gone 


house? 
and anxiety increased, 
directly to their own room on coming in, and still 
remained there. He had no one with whom to 
talk, and to read was impossible. He could only 
sit in the library—and wait, 

But when the professor came down-stairs, in- 
stead of joining him there, or even peeping in as 
was his wont, he went swiftly through the hall to 
the Tower-room; and before Roy could rush to 
the door and waylay him, he had locked him- 
self in, 

In sheer desperation, Roy took down a copy of 
Sintram from the shelf, feeling that he, too, dwelt 
in an enchanted castle, and that the company of 
the Little Master himself was hardly more to be 
dreaded than his own thoughts, 

















Some of you can understand the feeling that 
made Rachel dress herself as for a festival that 
day. It was the outward expression of the inward 
joy, and was as fitting as were the black robes she 
wore when Royal Dilloway was buried. 

It was two hours afterward when Roy heard 
her step upon the stairs, and sprang to meet her. 
One glance at her face was enough. He drew her 
into the library and shut the door, 

Do not ask me what passed between them, I 
think they never told any one. But by and by, 
when it was almost dark, there was again th« 
rustling of soft, silken garments in the hall, and 
the sound of light footfalls, that made the hearts of 
both mother and son beat warmly. Both rose as 
the door swung silently inward, and Rosamond 
Sterling stood for an instant with downcast eyes, 
framed in the dark, arched portal. She had 
caught one swift glimpse of the room she sup 
posed vacant, and had seen who were its occu 
pants, Then she turned to fly, her cheeks flaming 
with sudden searlet. 

But Rachel glided—I use the word advisedly ; no 
other can fitly describe the rapid, easy grace with 
which she reached the side of Roy's fair young 
love—Rachel glided across the large room, and 
laid her hand on Rose's shoulder. 

“Do not run away from us,” she said, softly. 
* Rose—my dear daughter !"’ 

Rose cast one quick glance at her face, and in an 
instant they were locked in each other's arms. 

“Roy has told me everything,’’ Rachel whis- 


pered, ‘‘and we understand each other perfectly. | 


There has been a sad mistake—but never was 
daughter more welcome to a mother's heart than 
you are to mine. Will you believe it, Rose?" 


“Yes,”’ she answered. “It would make me so | 


wretched not to believe it!’ 

“And there’s to be no going back to ‘ Aunt 
Jane's linter,’ ”’ said Roy, who had suddenly found 
his arms were long enough to clasp them both. 
*“ Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth;’’ and as the “linter’’ was the source of the 
young fellow’s greatest uneasiness at that mo- 
ment, it was of that he first spake, 

“No,” said Rachel, kissing the flushed cheek 
that was half-hidden on her bosom, “I cannot 
spare my daughter. She will live with her 
mother till she gives herself to you.” 

Daisy, who had followed Rose, stood a little 


apart during this scene, in wide-eyed wonder. It | 


had passed very quickly, and no one had noticed 

the child. Just then she gave a little cry that 

seemed in doubt whether to be a lauch or a sob. 
Rose turned instantly, with outstretched arms, 

while Roy extended his hand. 

**“Come here, my little sister,” he said, putting 

both arms around her. “I shall be always on 


hand hereafter to pick you up out of snowdrifts, 
and to take care of you, lest at any time you dash | 


your foot against a stone—and sprain your ankle.” 


“Why!” she said. ‘What does it mean? Are 


you—are you going—going to stopping short 
in a bewilderment that did not further speech, 
“It means that your dear sister will be my wife 
one of these days,” he answered. 
give her to me, Daisy?” 
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“Will you | 





| 


| “You should have asked me that before it was 
all settled, I think,” she said, trembling all over. 
‘** But I always told her how nice you were—nicer 
than anybody else!’ 

Whereat they all laughed—as happy folks will, 
upon the smallest provocation, 

* But it means another thing, too,’ 
as she drew Daisy to her side. ‘It means that 


said Rachel, 


my life has suddenly grown very rich; and that I, 
who have been so much alone, am to have two 
little girls to love me, Daisy.”’ 

Robert entered the room just then. There was 
no need of words to explain the situation, and he 
waited for none, 

“God bless you, my boy!” 
Roy’s hand. But there was a grave tenderness in 


he said, clasping 


his manner, that only Rachel fully comprehended, 
as he kissed Rose Sterling’s forehead and lifted 
Daisy to a seat upon his knee, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Gb peeee need be no hurry. Even Roy felt that. 
And when Rachel said, in one of their many 
full, free taiks: ** This marriage is very dear to 
my heart, Roy. But you are both young, and 
delay in your case does not mean separation with 
its dangers and anxieties. It only means that you 
| will be growing nearer each other day by day, and 
learning to understand each other better. I would 
be glad if the wedding-day might be postponed 
for a full year.” 

When she said this, her son answered: “ It shall 
be just as you wish, mother. You shall give me 
my Rose when you see fit; in your own good time 
and way.”’ 

And Rose, who had been a little afraid of being 

hurried into aspeedy marriage, whispered: ‘* You 
| are so good to me, Mrs. Dilloway; so good to take 
my part! For I did not want to be married just 
yet. Weare happy enough as we are.” 

But there was no going back to the “ linter,”’ 
save on brief visits to Aunt Jane, whose kindness 
j}to her young lodgers was never forgotten. The 
|}seven trunks, and the pretty china, the pictures 
and the bronzes, were removed to Dilloway 
House; but all the other dainty appointments 
were left with the good old lady for Jane Maria’s 
benefit, when she should come home on a visit to 
the little brown cottage on the Doncaster Road. 


the house, who, God willing, would one day be its 
mistress. There were no attempts at disguises or 
|} conecealments, Roy went about his daily business 
| with renewed ardor, finding each day too short for 
| what he wished to do and to learn ; while through- 
out the warp and woof of the two lives that were 
one, and yet not one, ran the golden thread of a 
pure and happy love. 

So passed the winter, and it was spring again. 
| The wedding was to be in the autumn, and Rose 
| was beginning to think about her trousseau. She 
had given it an oceasional thought through the 
| winter, for that matter, as what girl would not? 
| Rachel, who had no false pride, and who knew 


| she felt entirely independent, as far as the question 


Rose took her place at once as the daughter of 


perfectly well that Rose would be far happier if 
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of pocket-money was concerned, had said to her, | 
in the general settling of affairs: ‘‘I want you to} 
feel, my child, that you are to continue your deal- | 
ings with Mr. Farrington, or not, just as best | 
pleases you. He likes your designs and will 
always be glad to pay for them.” 

The grateful glance she received in reply, showed 
her that her knowledge of womanhood had not | 
been at fault, and that she had relieved Rose of 
one source of perplexity. This putting forward 
of Mr. Farrington in the matter was a great help. 

In this way quite a sum had accumulated in the | 
little portemonnaie, for neither Rose nor Daisy had 
many wants. The pretty Parisian wardrobes had | 
only needed certain renovating touches, now and 
then, to make them all that could be desired. But 
the trousseau was a stubborn fact, and a large one. | 
Rose knew everything needful would be prepared 
for her joyfully ; and with no thought or care on 
her part. Yet she had enough true womanly 
feeling, as well as enough of the pride of the dead 
Sterlings and Leightons, to wish that she could do 
the providing herself. 

“Oh, if that copper mining stock was all right,’’ 
she said to Daisy, one day, “what a comfort it 
would be!’’ 

But there was one thing she could have, and no 
thanks to any one. And so, by slow degrees, the 
work of quict hours in her own room, there grew 
beneath her fingers the loveliest flowers, delicate | 
and graceful enough for the queen of the fairies. 
And the best of it all was that some tender, loving, 
joyful thought was interwoven with each snowy | 
petal; and that the 
were not whiter than the soul of her who fashioned 
them. 

It is a hackneyed saying that ‘* Providence helps | 
those who help themselves;’’ and it seemed to 
prove true in Rose’s experience. Only a few days 
after she made the above remark to Daisy, Pro- 
fessor Dilloway, who was down on one of his fre- | 
quent, flying visits, was running his eye over the 
morning paper. Suddenly he leaned back in his 
chair and pushed asic: 

**See here, young ladies,’ he said, “isn’t this 
something that interests you? Seems to me I| 
have heard there was a coppery odor to some of | 
your affairs.” 

“The lack of it, rather,’ said Rose, lauching. 
“That's what we complain of. But what is it?” 

He read aloud. 

**TIt will be seen by a reference to notices in an- 
other column, that the Matapan Copper Mining | 
Co. and also the Lake Mohegan Co, declare divi- | 
dends of 10 per cent. for the year ending July Ist. | 
This, as we understand, is quite a surprise to the 
stockholders and we congratulate them heartily.’’ 

“Well he may,” said the reader, laying down 
the paper, “‘ for he is one of them, and has not re- | 
ceived a penny from his investment in ten years. 
But how is it, Rose? Haven’t you an interest 
there?” 

“Yes,” she said, quietly, though every nerve in 
her body tingled with surprise and pleasure. ‘We 
have something like twenty thousand dollars there. 
I don’t know precisely the amount.” 

**Who does know ?” 


orange-blossoms themselves 


his coffee-cup. 





you knowingly give me a real sorrow. 
| believe you are willing to do that, Robert.” 

Ile hesitated a moment, frowning a little, 

‘‘ Let me give it to Rose, then,”’ he said. 
‘““Which of us is supposed to be the unsophisti- 


‘“* Mr, Stuart. He has all the papers—everything 
concerning it. He was my grandfather's lawyer.” 

“Well, I'll call and see him about it this very 
day, if you like. Some legal steps may be neces- 
sary. Or what if you were to go to town with 
me?—I'll engage to bring her back to-morrow, 
Roy !” 

The preparations for the quiet wedding that was 
most in accordance with the wishes of all con- 
cerned were going on, when, one day, Robert 
sought Rachel in her morning room, 

**I have been wanting to have a good talk with 
you for a fortnight,’ he said. ‘* But these young 
people make such demands upon you, that it does 
not seem an easy thing todo, Can you give me 
an hour or so this morning?” 

** Certainly,” she answered, with a bright smile, 
“and more if you wish. Here's an easy chair for 
you,” 

He sat down, picking up a large Indian fan, and 
began to stroke the feathers the wrong way. 


“Take care! You'll spoil the plumage of my 


| bright-winged bird,’’ she said, eyeing him curi- 


ously. ‘* Why don’t you begin your ‘ good talk ?’ 
[am waiting your pleasure.”’ 

““T see you are,”’ he answered, with a slightly 
embarrassed laugh, as he dropped the fan. “ Ra- 
chel, I wanted to talk with you about—our con- 
tingent fund.” 

‘*About your surplus revenue? Very well. I 
am ready tolisten, It must have grown into quite 
a fortune by this time.”’ 

“Oh! there have been drafts made upon it sey- 
eral times for one thing or another. It can be 
nothing very alarming. Rachel! 

** Well, sir?’”’ 

‘*T want to give that money to Roy on his wed- 
ding day,”’ he said, speaking rapidly. “ Now don’t 
say one word! It belongs to him—or to you and 
you know it.” 

‘*T have been expecting some such wild propo- 
sition as that for some days,’’ she remarked. “I 
felt it in the very air.” 

** And have been fortifying yourself against it, I 
know by your eyes and mouth, But I think you 
will have to yield to me in this matter, Rachel.”’ 

“Tf I do,’ she said gravely, fixing her large, 


| gray eyes upon him, “ if I do, it will be because 


I do not 


cated party, you or I?’ she asked, a smile play- 
it amounts 
to precisely the same thing, does it not?” 

‘* Well—tell me just what*you think about it 
then,” he said, throwing himself back in his chair 
““T would like to know just 


ing about her mouth. ‘“ Rose or Roy 


with a little sigh. 
what your objections are, if I could.” 

‘You can,” she answered, ‘In the first place, 
I have a wholesome regard for the provisions of 
your father’s will. In the second place, I never 
could see the wisdom of carrying coals to New- 
castle, The children will be rich enough without 
it. In the third place, if you find it an intolerable 
burden, there are plenty of ways for getting rid of 
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it without throwing it on our shoulders. In the 


fourth place—”’ 

“In the fourth place, you are determined to con- 
vince me that if a woman 

‘s * will, she will, you may depend on’t; 

And if she won't, she won't; so there's an end on't.’ 
Very well. I acknowledge myself vanquished. 
But now, my lady Imperatrix, tell me what I may 
do! For as for using that money for my own per- 
sonal necessities or gratification, [never shall. So 
there’s another point settled.” 

Rachel smiled, but remained silent. 
thinking. 

“Or rather,’’ he went on, after a moment, “ tell 
For whatever is done will 


She was 


me what we may do. 
be your doing as well as mine. 

“So be it!’ she said. ‘* We won’t quarrel about 
trifles. If a song be well sung, the name of the 
singer matters little. What would you like to do, 
Robert?” 

“T hardly know,” he answered. “I think I 
would like to do something for Woodleigh, if 1 
might."’ 

* But that is my work ; mine and Roy’s. 
him to feel that his father’s mantle has fallen upon 
his shoulders, and that it belongs to him to carry 
out and perfect his father’s plans.” 

*“ But I have an interest in Woodleich,”’ 
* You forget that I, too, am a Dilloway." 

“No, Ldo not. Never think that, Robert. But 
your field is wider. Leave this little village to us; 
and do you do something else. Let your beneti- 
cence be broader and more far-reaching, as your 
work has been.’ 

His eye kindled. 

“What do you mean, Rachel? Tell me!’ 

“Is there nothing more you can do for the mis- 
tress whom you have served so long and well?” 
Has ‘ star-eyed Science’ no claim upon 


I want 


he said. 


she asked. 
you? is 

“ Would you like me to acknowledge that claim, 
Rachel?” he cried, eagerly. “It has been in my 
thoughts for years. But I felt that it belonged to 
you to say what should be done with this fund 
of—ours; and I thought you would choose to de- 
vote it to the good of Woodleigh.”’ 

“Wedo not need it here,’ she said. We have 
our schools, our pretty church, our reading-room 
and our free library. There is no large want un- 
supplied. Woodleigh does not need charitable 
institutions nor hospitals, Let the world, and not 
this little corner of it alone, have the benefit of 
whatever you can do.” 

“God bless you, Rachel!’ he exclaimed, getting 
up to pace the floor as he always did when moved 
by some rushing tide of thought. ‘God bless you 
for giving voice to the wishes that have slumbered 
within me for months and years! This money 
would set the museum on a firm foundation, and 
go far towards establishing such a scientific school 
as I wish to see connected with it. If that were 
once accomplished, I should be almost ready to 
say ‘now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,’ ”’ 

“Found your school then, and'let it bear your 
father’s name; and make your museum strong 
enough to live after you are dead. Of course you 
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cannot do it alone, but a good beginning is half the 
battle.” 

“It shall be a thank offering,’’ he said, coming 
back to his seat beside her. ‘An offering made 
on Roy’s wedding-day. Our lives are very rich, 
Rachel.”’ 

* Yes,”’ she said, *‘ notwithstanding all loss and 
pain, The stream broadens and 
rolls onward to the sea. There is so much more 
of it, Robert, than there was when it started.’’ 

* But I shall 
never cease to regret your long years of seemingly 
needless sorrow, Rachel, for which I am in one 
sense accountable, It pains me to think of it.” 

* Then don’t,’’ she said. ‘* Don’t think of it. 
is all over now, and Royal knows- 

She stopped suddenly, and was silent for a mo- 
ment ortwo. ‘Then she went on, 

** The pain of those years has left no scar, Rob- 
ert. At least I think it I don’t 
know why, unless it was because, after the first 


deepens as it 


see 


It grows as it goes,’’ he quoted, 


It 


has leit none. 
terrible shock was over, I did not wrestle with it; 
nor struggle. I just bore it; and after awhile it 
became so much a part of my life that I scareely 
recognized its presence, You must not think I 
have been a wretched woman all these years, be- 
cause it would not be true.” 

He looked at her earnestly. 

‘*l am glad to hear you say that,’ he said. ‘ And 
yet you hardly need to say it. No wretched wo- 
man could have kept a face like yours—so calm 
and sweet, and with so much of Heaven's own 
peace in it.”’ 

She did not reply, save by a slow shake of the 
head. But after awhile she said, turning the face 
he had praised towards him. 

‘It is for your sake chiefly that I regret there 
was ever any reason for such a Your 
life, after all, is far less rich than mine. I shall 
always be sorry, Robert, that the memory of Isabel 
Leighton has kept you from love and marriage, 
even though science may be the gainer.” 


mistake, 


He started and his color rose, as he gave one 
quick glance at her face. Then he resumed his 
pacing of the floor. 

““TIsabel Leighton’s memory?’ he said. ‘ Did 
you think You are mistaken, Ra- 
chel!" 

** At least,’ he went on, after a long pause, “it 


it was that? 


is many years since any thought of her has come 
n My love 
for her was a bewilderment, an intoxication—but 
| in the course of time I came to my senses as other 
intoxicated men do; and I knew then that, save 
in her beautiful person, she was not what my im- 
have long known 


between me and the chance of other ties. 


agination had painted her. I 
that hers was not the rich, womanly nature, in 
which alone I could have found the fulfillment of 
my heart’s desire.”’ 

Something in his voice and manner that had 
never been there till that moment, made Rachel 
breathless and dumb before him. Perhaps a flood 
of light broke in upon her, and perhaps not. I 
cannot tell. At all events, she held her peace, 
while a little ray of sunshine crept round and 
crowned her as with an aureole. 

‘But after awhile,” said Robert, still walking 


| 
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; | 
back and forth, and speaking seemingly as much | 
to himself as t ** But after awhile fate threw | 
another woman in my way—a woman who was the 
very imbodiment of all for which my soul had | 
yearned.” 
He paused for an instant and then went on rap- | 
idly, changing his tenses. 
*“She—this woman-—is strong, and sweet, and 
tender. She has loved and she has suffered. She | 
has sounded the heights and the depths of human 
experience. She is one to be reverenced as a saint, 
and yet she is still young enough and fair enough 
to be most passionately loved. We have 
close friends, almost like brother and sister, for 
inany years, and | have so guarded myself that 
I 


o her. 


been 


she has not once dreamed of my love for her. 
did not mean that she should ever know it. But 
‘He ei 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch 
lose it all!’ 


ther fears his fate too much, 


an 
To gain or 


Shall I tell her, Rachel?” he said, pausing beside 
her chair, and speaking in tones husky with emo- 
tion. “I place the whole matter in your hands. 
Shall I tell her?” 


How swiftly Rachel's thoughts had moved dur- | 
| comes quickly, he leans over and kisses her fore- 


ing the last few minutes, how much ground they 
had covered, and what lightning-like decisions 
they had formed, only a woman may know. 
saw, as in a panorama, her whole past and her 
whole future, and the loneliness of the years that 
were to come. For even Roy's marriage, which 
was in itself a joy, would inevitably take some- 
thing out of her life. 


As she looked, her heart gave one quick bound. | 
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She | 


To be first again with some one, to know that 
still to some one she was the dearest being on 
earth—surely that would be sweet! For if, as 
Robert had said, she was still young enough to be 
loved, so she was still young enough to love; and 
forty-three has more to give than eighteen. 

For a moment she hesitated, while Robert stood 
by her side, not touching her, but with his eyes 
fixed upon her face. ‘hen she put out her hand 


’ 


| and clasped his. 


“ Be her 
But don’t tell her. 


** Don't tell her, Robert,’ she said. 
friend, her brother, always. 
It is not best nor wise,”’ 

And he never did. 

Shall 1 stop here, or shall I give you one scene 
more? ‘ 

It is the night early morning wed- 
ding. Everything is in readiness, The house is 
still and sweet, filled with the fragrance of lilies 
Rose and Daisy are up-stairs in their 
dainty chamber, 

Roy is in his mother’s dressing-room, watching 
her, soberly, yet happily, as she arranges a basket 
of flowers, 

He knows where it is going. 

Suddenly his eyes fill with tears, his breath 


before the 


and violets. 


head. 

‘“*Mother!” he eries, 
basket.”’ 

* No," “No 
my dear Roy, ‘ for now in all my garden grows no 
single root of rue.’ ’’ 

THE 


‘there is no rue in your 


she answered, with a soft smile. : 


END, 


Pumorous. 


AUNT RUSHA’S EXPERIENCE WITH AGENTS. | 


BY SUSAN B. LONG, 


S’POSE the way it begun was—er that seemed 

tew be the agrivatin’ cause—thet ‘long some- | 

time in the latter part uv Jinewary, I senta 
post’] caird tew the “Chang Chang”’ folks in | 
Pheledephy, askin’ fer their cirkylers, I didn’t | 
care much abaout it myself—I don't hey much use 


the nabers go there every day; en whoever goes, 
brings the mail fer the rest; en I guess, fer the 
next tew er three weeks, | eyeridged es much es 
one lot a day, Sundys not excepted. Some days, 
mebby, there’d come es many es three; en then 
some days, none, “Starch polish,’’ “ glossine,’’ 
‘**Chinees inamil,’’ en I don’t know haow many 
other kinds uv that natur; but that wasn’t all, by 
any means. 





fer sech things—but ‘twas sech a kewris name,{ 1 can’t begin tew ’numerate all the things—en 
thet I thought I'd like tew see what ’twas, el [| some on ‘em I should be ashamed tew mention— 
never made no use on't. Well, arter I’d said what} useful, en wonderful, en indispensible, thet I was 
was, needed *baout the cirkylers, I jest mentioned | respectfully en earnestly urged tew buy, fer my 
thet we lived in a kinder quiet place, en agents uy own use, er take an agency for; all on ’em dirt 
one kind en another didn’t often trouble us—I} cheap, en a chromo wuth tew er three dollars 
didn’t know what was the reason—’twasn't "cause | thrown in; en all on ’em ‘sellin’ like wild fire,”’ 
most on us was purty fore-| en makin’ fortins fer “* wide-awake agents’’ right 
on it, twas dretful foolish | along, without hardly a mite no aoutlay. It was 
fer me tew say all this—there wasn’tany need on’t, la subject uv some wonder tew I mean the 
en I hedn’t any purpus in it—I jest happen’d tew— | nabers en me—haow ’twas, thet they could afford 
en I don’t know es it hed anything tew dew with | tew sell an article fer twenty-tive er fifty cents, en 
arter events, but it seemed tew, fer arter that, give a picter wuth a dollar er tew, inteu the bar- 
come the deluge—no, cirkylers, I mean. The| gin; but we s'posed they knew their own busi- 
Chang Changers sent thairn, uv coarse; but so-did ness, 
everybody else, it seemed. I don’t live very But the cirkylers were a triflin’ matter, com- 
handy tew the post-oflice, but gener’ly some uv! pared with what follered; I mean the agents. Not 


Wwe was 80 poor, fer 
handid. Now I think 
us 
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thet they wus quite so newmerous, but they wa'n’t | 


so readdyly disposed on. We couldn't throw 'em 
in the fire, en let that end it. The fust one was a 
woman, with some kind uv starch polish, I’ve 
fergot what; en she gin a chromo with every box 
sold. She did purty well—most eveyybody bought 
a good many jest fur the sake uv the pic- 
The next tew er three dun purty well, tew, 


some 
ters. 
I guess. One on ’em was a book agent, en one 

hed several little notions—a combination needle- | 
book, en a needle-threader among ‘em--en (they 
gin chromos, tew. Naow en then, one would | 
happen along thet didn’t give picters, but they 

didn’t hev much success, Arter six er eight hed 

ben along, the business begun tew decline a little; 

fer we found thet the more we incurrig’d ’em, the 

more there was on ’em; en, besides, we'd all got 

es many chromos es we knew what tew dew with. 

We talked some abaout puttin’ ’em all together, 

en hevin’ a public picter gallery, only, the trouble 
was, there wa'n’t variety enough. Deacon Scott | 
said, thet es I hed ben the one tew interduce the 

“chromo disease,’’ es he called it—he said ’twas 

‘most es bad es the measels er small-pox—lh¢ 

thought it would be a good idee fer me tew give 

notice thet we'd got a full supply fer the present, 

en shouldn't want any more for a good spelry but 

thet if there was any gentlemen er ladies any- 

where thet would like tew sell us some corn int- 

ment, er rhewmatic linyment, en a few sech simple 

en necessary articles, en would give ile paintin’s, 

steel ingravin's, en water-color sketches with ’em, 

we should be happy tew patronize ’em, jest fer the 

sake uv interducin’ a little variety inter aour art 

collections, 

So we hed some fun aout on ’em fer awhile, but 
bimeby they got tew be perfict nusences. Most 
on ’em was perlite en civil, en them I allus tried 
tew treat with respect, en guess I did; but some 
was purty toppin’, en they got short answers en 
few on ’em. The wust was—but I s’pose they 
couldn't help that—they was purty sure tew come 
jest et the very wust time. Ef I was off up garrit 


sweepin’, there be sure tew come an agent a-/g 


poundin’ away at the door, en sometimes they'd | 
hev tew pound a good while ’fore I'd hear; fer I'm 

some hard uv hearin’, but they'd stick tew till I 

did hear; er ef I was cookin’ somethin’ thet 

needed strict attention ; er ef I was iernin’ starched 

close; er was moppin’ er scrubbin’, with my 

sleeves en skirts pinned up, then was the very 

time fer an agent tew appear on the scene, en keep 

me parleyin’ et the door, while my vitls was 

spilin’, er my close dryin’ on the iernin-table. 

En then, haow the nabers did laf at en plague 
me! They dew like tew git a joke on me; en 
they thought thet naow was a purty good chance 
fer ’em tew pay off some old debts; so, when a 
new agent come along, et every place he stopped, 
afore gittin’ tew my haouse, they'd tell him thet 
I'd buy uv him. ‘“ Mebby I'd be kinder short et 
fust, but ef they’d hang on long enough, they'd 
succeed et last.” In one er ter instancis they’ve 
actewally come back, arter I'd got rid on ’em, 
*cause some uv the nabers hed persuadid ’em tew, 
in some way—tellin’ 'em thet I was hard uv hear- 
in’, en likely didn’t understand, er somethin’. | 
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I laffed es hard es anybody; told ’em thet ef I 
did bring the “ disease’’ there, I guess ’t I hed the 
wust on’t; but we'd be patient—like all diseases, 
it would hev tew hey its run, en it would begin 
tew mend arter awhile—there must be a crisis fust. 

Well, it got tew be along inter April, en not 
much sign uv the nusence abatin’. One day, I 


| was ‘“‘sugerin’ off’ on the kitchin stove. The 


suger was purty near done, en I hed tew watch it 
every minit tew keep it frum runnin’ over. My 
little niece, Carrie, was there, en all at once she 
says: **O Ant Rusha! there’s one uv them book 
men comin’ in! He’s got tew er three books in 
his han's.’’ 

Withaout lookin’ up, I said: ‘ Well, yew’ll hev 
tew go tew the door for me, Carrie; I can’t leave 
this suger. Now, don’t be a mite afraid, but go 
richt along en tell him thet I don’t want any uv his 
books. I've got books enough en chromos enough, 
en I don’t want another one.’ 

Carrie was a real bashful little thing, but she 
spunked up, en marched off es brave es could be, 
en delivered my messij word fer word, she said, 
when she come back. She looked mighty proud 
en triumphant, tew. 

*Tle pertendid thet he knew vew,”’ says she, 
‘“‘en said he'd promised tew cull en leave the 
books, en tried tew make me take ’em all, whether 
er no; but J knew it was jest a trick, en he didn’t 
ketch me! Ef I'd a took ’em, he’d a come back 
in a day er tew, I s’pose, en made yew pay for 
’em.”’ 

I ketched the suger-kittle off the stove, en run 
tew the sink with it, where I could look aout’t the 
winder, en there I see the new minister, walkin’ 
away in a great hurry, with the very books, I 
, thet he’d promised tew lend me I 
couldn't bear tew tell Carrie who ’twas, when she 
was feelin’ so praoud abaout what she'd done; be- 
sides, she wa'n’t tew blame—she'd never seen the 
minister; but I hurrid my suger-makin’ threw, es 
quick es I could, en then fixed myself, en went 
right up tew his haouse tew make suitable apoly- 


s posed 


Well, this answered tew laff abaout fer a few 
days, en then there was another act in the dramy, 
in which tew new charicters took a purty active 
part. The new charicters was my young Deven- 
shire cow, Cherry, en en old hen, The hen was 
the pluckyist little thing I ever see; so I named 
her Pluckie. Ef any strangers, er dogs, er cats 
interfered in any way with her domestic avications, 
there was a rumpus purty quick, en she gener’ly 
come aout best, when 'twas over. She hed a nest, 
en was settin’, on the scaffil over the long stable in 
the barn. The caow was a dretful high-strung 
critter tew, en et that time was more obstropelous 
then common, fer she hed a caf on’y *baout a week 
old, thet she was consider’bly exercised abaout. 
It was in the barn, in a little pen made off one end 
uv the hoss-stable, en it was purty resky business 
fer anybody thet she wa'n’t purty well acquaintid 
with tew be seen goin’ near that barn, I can tell 
you. Iwas as ’fraid es death uv her, en my tew 
neffews, en sometimes their father, tew, hed tew 
come over every night en mornin’ tew ’tend tew 
milkin’ on her. 
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Well, airly one mornin’, along come a dapper | listenin’. 


little feller with a carpit-bag 
paper, with a chromo ‘tachment, es usyil 
was es conecitid en airish es yew ever see, with 
his waxed miustash, en fancy cane, kid gloves, en 


en agent fer some 
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seems, he’d 
Pluckie, 


it 
Mistriss 


In walkin’ abaout, un- 


wittingly intrudid on es she 


en he | chose tew consider it in that light; en so, with 


she giv a squall ena dive 


he fallin’ 


aout the least warnin’, 


fer his feet, I the barn ben 


guess el 


scentid hangkercher, which he took great pains | daoun over my head, I should a lafft then tew see 


tew flourish 
didn’t waste many 
took his departer. 

I went tew the 


abaout. I was purty busy, en | 
words with him, en he soon 
In the course uv haf an haour 
barn tew put some « 
hen that tew me, 
though she was ck tew the other side uv the 
paster, en up with her head, en startid fer me, but 
I hurrid on intew the barn-yard en shet the gate. 
I went intew thi 
they open ontew the barn floor 
On one side uy the floor is the bay 
other is the 
There was a | 
en on 
each side uy t) 


wes under a 


Was wantin’ set. Cherry see 


ar 


barn et one uv the great doors 
en left it open, 
the 
ong stable, with the seaffil over it, 
ill ladder thet went up tew the scaflil, 


, en on 


up tew the big beams, over the floor, On 
floor was board partition, mebby 
four feet high. The hen’'s nest thet 
yas in the bay, en I'd got over en put the eggs in 
the nest, en was abaout to begin the diifycilt task 
uv climbing a 
en ’twas no 


short kind 


I was arter 


t agin, fer the hay was purty low, 
ve easey matter, when I heerd a 
s beller frum some critter, en en 
awful skurryin’ in the barn-floor, I looked, en 
there was that little sarpent uv an agent with his 
carpit-bag, part way up the ladder, en Cherry in 
the middle uy the floor, a shakin’ en tostin’ her 
head, en snut , en her eyes lookin’ like wild- 
fire. I understood the whole matter in a minit. 
Somebody, most likely Deacon Scott, hed sent the 
little plagy fool back tew harriss me intew sub- 
scribin’ fer his paper, en he’d seen me go intew 
the barn en follered, en Cherry hed follered him, 
en he'd left the barn-yard gate open, probably 
*cause he hedn’t time tew shet it, she was so close, 
en so there was nothin’ tew hender her follerin’ 
right on intew the | She could see her caf, en 
that only made her the more fewryous tew git tew 
it, en I ’xspectid nothin’ but what she'd half tear 
the barn daoun, en mebby kill herself ‘'fore the 
fuss was over, cn I was so mad et the little ninny 
thet I wantid to skin him; but fer all that I felt 
like laffin tew haow skairt he was. He was 
jest es pale es a ghost, en all uvatremble. He 
got off uv the ladder ontew the scaffil, en was 
kinder walkin’ raound, lookin’, I s’ pose, fer some 
way tew escape. Purty soon he see me. 

“That's a dangerous beast, ma’am,’’ says he, 

Cherry was makin’ sech a noise, runnin’ aout 
en in en bawlin’, thet he hed tew repeat his re- 
mark before I could understand. 

“She aint ef yew keep away frum her, 
**She’s a val/y/ beast, en I don’t think she ought 
tew be thought the less on fer mannyfestin’ a 
nateral affection fer her offspring. I’d be willin’ 
tew sell her, though,”’ says I, “ef I can, afore she 
breaks her own neck. I'll take seventy-five dol- 
lers fer her, en give a chromo intew the bargin.’’ 

He snappt aout sumthin’ abaout its bein’ not a 
very suitable occasion for jokin’, en I begun tew 
ray thet the occasion was one uv his own makin’, 
but didn’t finish, fer hostillytis hed begun frum a 
new quarter, en he hed enuff tew dew withaout 


ry 


uy 


mar 
il 


arn. 


” 


says I, 


him kick en caper. 
What 
was a bawlin’ e 
much confusion, thet I couldn't hear what else he 
a little, 
Arter a dive er tew et his feet, Miss 
back en took a new start; this tim 
She knocked his hat off, en wiv him tew or three 


** Jerewselem ! ne says he; but the 
: ; 


caow n tl «af a blairin’, en so 


1e « 
did say; but I guess he swore 
Pluckie set 
fer his head, 
good tlaps with her wings, en a few good picks, 
afore he could knock her off He did et last, en 
then he sprung fer the ladder, en scamper’d up it 
in quick time, en sot himself on the big beam, en 
back tew her nest. 
in thunder I 
n uv wild beasts?” 


she went cacklin’ en cluckin 
“Can yew tell 
am goin’ tew get aout uv this de 


me, ma’am, haow 


eted daown a little, 
don’t know haow J 


says he, arter the noise hed qu 
**No,” says I, “I can’t. I 
am tew git aout myself. There's no way only 
threw the great doors, én I dares 
thet way while thet caow is in sech 
The caow kep runnin’ aout en 


1 t atempt tew go 
a fewry.’ 
raoun tew 
back agin, en 


the 
stable door, en then in a I 
couldn’t see no way thet either on us could get 
killed, 


boards close 


mint 


away Without runnin’ the resk uv bein’ 
At last I noticed one uy the 
by me was partly sprung off et the bottom, en 
arter workin’ awhile I off enough so thet 
I manijed tew purty tight 
squeezin’ it was, tew. d right away arter 
uv Cherry. I 
told ‘em when we was g back thet I'd gota 
chromo peddler treed up on the big beams, en 
Pluckie and Cherry keepin’ guard, en they was in 
hev some fun 


weather 


bust it 
squeeze thre 
I hurrik 


harg« 


en 


the boys tew come en take « 
in 


high glee abaout it, calkylatin’ tew 
with him; but got t the barn we 
faound the prisener hed escaped. I s’pose he'd 
watched his opportunity when Cherry was aout, 
en scrabbled daoun en over intew the hay, en so 
aout the same way I did. 
The next time I De 

Rusha,”’ says he, ‘‘the diseas: 
head naow, haint it?" 


when we Ww 


Boot. °° Well, 
lew a 


SCO 
has « ome 

**T guess it has,”’ I; en I declare, I b'leve 
that was the turnin’ pint, en agents hev ben ruther 
fewer en further between ever 


Says 
sence. 
RAB INGENUITY. gzentleman who rode 
. his own mare in the of an Eastern 
tour, asked his Arab attendant if he was quite sure 
she always got her allowance. he re- 
plied ; ss my countrymen often steal from one an- 
other, and rob their but I can 
always find out if your mare been cheated,” 
** How?” pebbles in with 
the barley—seven or eight—and count exactly how 
many I putin, The mare never eats the pebbles, 
and, if any one steals from the barley, he is sure to 
take two or three pebbles with it. If I find the 
pebbles short in the morning, I have hard words, 
and they cannot tell how 1 know, and so they give 
up cheating her,” 


\ 
A course 
‘Oh, yes,” 
friends’ horses, 
has 
“T always put some 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 

BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 
THIRD SERIES.—No. 6. 
E made everything look its very prettiest 
last summer when we were expecting 
the arrival of our brother home from 


college for the summer vacation. We had the 


house in tip-top order, and our fresh lawn dresses 
waiting, and the weather was delightful, and 
everything seemed to favor us. He was to come 
at night. We walked around and put on finish 
ing touches, and I was so anxious to show off my 
plants that I moved the pots a good many times 
and ways to make them show to the best advan- 
tage. I had one pugnacious old cactus that he 
never liked, so I sat him in the background quite 


out of sight. I liked the bristling old fellow just 


because he never would say die, no matter what 


his treatment was, 

Bub had not been in the house very long until 
he said: ** Well, I must look about a little.” 

I took the lamp and showed him our new books 
first; then the new arrangements we made while 
cleaning house in the spring; then the new addi- 
tion; and finally I stood before the plants in a 
careless, Oh-that’s-nothing way, and he fairly 
caught his breath at the bloom and fragrance. He 
stooped, and closed his fingers about the chin of a 
velvety monthly rose, when suddenly he said: 
“Oh, does that old cactus live yet! Why it has as 
many lives asacat! Do you ever water it?’ 

I replied that I always watered it when I did the 
other plants. 

“Well, I can tell you something new, then, that 
our teacher in botany told us,’ said Bub, ‘“ He 
said that the cacti needed no water, that they were 
succulent plants; that he had a large, rare one 
once that never bloomed, and he teok special care 
of it because he wanted it to flower. He watered 
it, and watched it for years, but it grew not, nor 
was he rewarded by the spike of blossoms that he 
so longed to see. At last, in disgust, he threw it 
away, flung it among some bushes, and thought 
no more of it. Some time afterward he chanced 
to see something bright among the bushes, and, 
on examination, it was the cactus bursting into 
bloom. All it needed was to be left alone.”’ 

The next day I carried my pots of cactus into 
the garden, and put over behind the currant 
bushes next to the palings, where they would be 
slightly sheltered. In the fall, one of them had 
grown all over the edge of the pot, and down upon 
the ground, and was beginning to strike root in 
several places. The other, the admiration of all 
the neighborhood for four years, was sitting in 
among a nest of young cacti; really, she looked 
like a motherly old hen on a cunning brood of 
chickens that were peeping out from under her 
sheltering wings. These were easily cut off and 
removed to other pots ready to transfer to other 
homes, 
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Seems to me I hear some woman or girl say: 
| ‘Il wonder if the Pottses have good times when 
their boy comes home for vacation ?” 

Now, if I were a California girl, familiar with 
grizzlies, and Digger Indians, and the rude but 
expressive dialect of the born Californian, my an- 
swer would be, *‘ You bet!’ But I content myself 
with the smooth, tame, insipid, but courteous and 
faultless, ‘*‘ We do,”’ 

I have told you that he never tires or wearies of 
the society of his sisters; no woman could ask a 
love kinder, more unselfish, more reverent or 


; 


tenderer, than the love he gives them, 

I did forget! 1 wanted to tell you last month, 
when I wrote of housecleaning, a little item of 
news that might have been of benefit to you, as 
it was to myself. It may not be too late now. 

W hen we papered some of our rooms last spring, 
we could not get a border to match the paper. I 
didn't want a border on a deep blue ground 
staring, glaring blue—when nota bit of blue was 
in the paper at all. The merchant said he could 
send and order it, but the girl who helped us was 
in a hurry to get through, and her time was en- 
gaged elsewhere, and I contrived a substitute that 
was very gratifying, very pretty, and cost but a 
I bought a roll of wall-paper t 
three stripes in the 


mere trifle. iat had 
a stripe of beautiful vine in it 
roll. I cut these out, and we used them for a 
border, and they made an admirable substitute. 
One of the colors in a border should be one of the 
principal colors in the paper, else it will not har- 


monize and produce a pleasing eilect, 


I never said a word about it before any of my 
family, because I was ashamed of it; but I am 
sure it was owing to my negligence that so many 
of our chickens died last summer, Poor things! 
people called it the chicken cholera, when I am 
certain it was want of plenty of cold water to 
drink, They had a drinking-trough over toward 
the well in the shade, and I refused to let them 
drink anywhere about the kitchen pump. Some- 
times I found their trough dry, and saw them 
standing around with drooping wings and fluffy 
feathers. The weather was very warm, and I am 
sure they did not have all the fresh water they 
needed, and the result was that they died by the 
dozen, After they became diseased, it was too 
late to do anything for them then. 


I gave you a recipe for Graham bread and for 
Graham gems, but in case you are in a hurry, and 
have not time to make the bread raised with yeast, 
or if you have no gem pans, I will tell you how to 
make Graham short-cake ; it can be made in a few 
minutes, and if your fire is right will be excellent, 

Take one quart of buttermilk, or soured sweet 
milk, two eggs, one heaping tablespoonful of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, and an even tea- 


| spoonful of salt. Put all the ingredients together, 
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and then stir in Graham flour to make a stiff bat- 
ter, You need not stir it very much, Have your 
long bread-pan well greased, your oven piping 
hot, and then } the batter and bake quickly. 
Cut it out in che 
hot. 


ks like ginger-bread and serve 


We received such a cheery :etter from a young 
woman lately—a very little chick-a-dee of a girl 
she seems. We hope her future may be as radiant, 
and rosy, and beautiful as she dreams it will be, 
when she enters upon the new and the charmed 
life before her. She says she likes housekeeping, 
likes to wash, and iron, and sweep, and bake, and 
cook dinners. 

That's the kind of talk, my dear! Really, I 
rl talk in that sensible way before, 

They always say: ** Oh, what 


never heard a 
never in my 
drudgery! TIlow I do dislike to wash dishes, and 


work over the hot cook-stove and make my face 
red and my hands brown.’ I don’t have much 
patience with such girls, and often make no reply, 


but when | [ sav: ‘* Don’t call housework 
drudgery—it is wicked talk—God may take from 
you the dear father, or mother, or the dear little 
brother or sister, or the healthy, hearty brother 
grown up to manhood, and, oh, when you stand 


l m, how keenly will come to 


beside the col 
your remembrance every word you have said, 
every complaint you have uttered about drudgery ! 


You will have one less to do for then—that one 


will be under no rations to you for kindness 
to him or herany longer. Do you think, standing 
there with your accusing conscience upbraiding 
you, that you can ever forget those unkind words 
you have often spoken?” 

With a dear friend I stood beside the coffin of 
her father. She wept bitterly, and though she 
had been a kind, devoted, patient daughter, the 
burden of her la tations was: “Oh, I could 
have done more for father! I can see now so 





many ways in which I could have helped him, 
and cared for him, and made him happier! my 
poor, poor father! I can do nothing for him now 
it is too late; he is gone forever from me!” 

Whatever is our duty we should perform kindly, 
and cheerfully, and lovingly; we should love to 
do our duty for the sake of our dear ones, 

The brave girl who tells me she likes house- 
work, and that she means to learn how to do 
everything well, asks mea few questions in view 
of the station she expects to fill with honor. One 
is: “Can we not make lemon flavoring ourselves, 
a better article than we buy?” Of course we can, 
child; cheaper and better, and then we have the 
satisfaction of knowing what it is made of. Cut 
off the yellow outside peel, say of five lemons, 
shave it as thin as you can, put it into a pint of 
spirits and cork the bottle up tight. In afew days 
you will have a better quality of extract than you 
can buy. 

If you want vanilla extract, bruise the beans 
and proceed the same as with the lemon. By this 
means you will save an item in the line of ex- 
penses, for we know that flavorings cost consider- 
able in the course of a year. 

A very good way to get the flavor of lemon is to 
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grate the yellow off with a nutmeg grater. Grat. 
it over a plate of fine, white sugar, then stir it 
up and put in a wide-mouthed bottle and cork 
tightly. 

She inquires how lemon jelly is made, also, 


Kasiest thing in the world. ‘Take a paper of gela- 
tine and let it soak in a pint of cold water for one 
hour at least, but the longer it is soaked the better, 
Then add to ita quart of boiling water, the juice 
of two or three lemons and a pint and a half of 
sugar. Set it away without cooking at all, in a 
form to cool, and an excellent article of jelly will 
be the result. 

It may be that our little chickadee don’t know 
how to make the very best kind of bread; if she 
don’t, we will tell her sometime. Every paper 
one picks up tells how to make good bread, but so 
much depends on the quality of the flour, that 
sometimes we feel disheartened and don’t like to 
touch the bread question at all. Now here in our 
own family we could not get snow-white bread, 
and always the last of the baking was not half so 
ood as the first, but we experimented, time after 
time, and still thought it was our own fault. 


Brother Rube's wife said oth folks get white 
bread, and why can’t we? our wheat is sound and 
good; it must be our own fault. We never 


thought of the miller at all But now we have 
good, white bread, and it all came about in such a 
funny way, too, 

Bub took a wagon load of girls up to Hemlock 
Falls one tine day last summer; we meant to have 
a good time, and for fear the day would not be 
long enough we went very early in the morning. 
An elderly man was strolling about over the 
grounds in a worried, uneasy way, and he carried 
something under his arm in a paper flour-sack, 
marked * Taylor's Best.’’ That sack betrayed his 
whereabouts, “Taylor's Lx eant flour made 
five miles east of us; but that wanderer, looking 
like Hood's “* Last Man,’’ who and what was he? 

I said: ** Bub, maybe he’s in distress—you must 
find out, poor fellow! I don’t like the way he 
rolls up his eyes and wanders around; it might 
be that he had no breakfast, or, perhaps, he’s not 
quite right in his mind, or, maybe, his friends are 
all dead.”’ 


“T’ll speak to him,’’ was the reply, “just to 


i 


please you, then I'll come and tell you.” 
* And, Bub, try and find out w he has in that 
sack under his arm ; it might be old family jewels,” 


I suegested. 

Just as I turned to follow the winding path 
down the steep rocks, I saw my brother extend 
his hand and give the old man a good cordial 
shaking. Afterwhile he came to us and told me 
the man was Jacky Pringle, and he was there to 
meet a dancing party from Mount Vernon, and the 
sack under his arm, marked 
contained his fiddle; that the danters were to pay 
friend Pringle two dollars for his services and give 
him his dinner. Then he added, with a twinkle 


Tavlor’s Best,” 


in his eyes, ‘‘and the doctor is afraid the party will 
not come, that is the reason of his manifest 
uneasiness. He says he is well acquainted with 
you, Pipsey, and knew your face as soon as he saw 
it.”” 
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1 could not remember that I had ever seen Mr. 
Pringle in my life; but that sack marked * Tay- 
lor’s Best,’’ gave me a new train of thought, and I 
coneluded I would make it convenient to speak to 
the man before we went home, As soon as | 
went toward him, he reached out his hand and 
grinned in an abashed way. 

I said: **Mr. Pringle, I believe; how do you 
do?” 

“Well as common, I thank ye; how’s yerself?”’ 
was the reply. ‘ You didn’t know me, did ye? 
Forgot the time I saved your life, Miss Potts,”’ 

I was astounded! Saved my life! And I had 
forgotten my benefactor! I asked when. 

“Oh, that time you come down to Dave's to see 
the Indian hatehet he found, and as you clim the 
fence, the three dows, Bull, and Brave, and Bounce, 
all made a rush for you, an’ would ’ve tore you 
into rags, only that I run out and knocked ‘em 
right an’ left, an’ driv ‘em in under the house, an 
saved your life,”’ said he, staring at me with a lit- 
tle derisive sniff of a laugh that made me feel, for 
the first time, how great had been my peril, and 
how black my ingratitude. 

Yes, I remembered that pack of ferocious dogs, 
and Il remembered distinctly of reaching out my 
hands to them and talking dog-talk, and of their 
wrigales of delight; but 1 might have misinter- 
preted them, really. 

Then we talked about the Indian hatchet, its 
perfect workmanship, and finely-wrought eye, 
and helve, and edge. It was found on a hillsick 
near the house where the Pringles reside, in close 
proximity to a skeleton of giant proportions. 
Near it were the remains of a fire, coal and ashes, 
Nearly all of the great bones crumbled into brown 
dust when exposed to the air; but the poor Prin 
gle's kept the rare little stone hatchet. The best 
men in the State tried to obtain possession of 
but failed. It would have been a valuable acqui 
sition to their cabinets of curiosities, 

They said: **We cannot get the hatchet, now 
you try; perhaps they could not refuse a woman. 

They promised it to me. I was elated, and 
wrote to my friends, * Eureka! I'll get 
hatchet!’ But only the echo of my jubilant 
I never gotit. I could 


shout came back to me 
not humiliate myself to ask the ninth time. 

Now I'll go back to the white-bread question 
after this circuitous, meandering, rambling way 
of a woman talking. The fiddle lay on Dr. Prin- 
gle’s lap in its sly, ingenious casing. 

I said: *** Taylor's Best!’ Do they make a good 
article of flour at those mills near you?’ 

“There is not such flour made in all the State,’ 
said he. “Why a woman couldn't miss getting 
good bread out o’ such flour as thatis. Our bread 
is always white, and moist, and spongy, and the 
last loaf of a big baking is even better 'n the first. 
Taylor has the best of millers; money is no object 
with him when it comes to paying a good miller; 
he don’t much care what he has to pay em.” 

** Really, I am obliged to you,” said I, ‘and I 
will coax my men folks until they go to that mill 
and bring home a wagon-load of sacks, marked 
like that is in which you carry your fiddle.’ 

And so 1 did; and we all think now that it is 
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better to go twenty miles for good flour than to 


use a dark, poor stull made nearer home, even if 


we got it for nothing. 


Perhaps when the girl who loves housework 
goes into her own little cottage, she will one day 
be met by the perplexity that we were the other 
day—how to hang pictures that the light may tall 
upon them favorably, so as to bring out all the 
beauty of the varied landscape. There were rocks, 
and mountains, and lakes, and wildwood scenery 
in both; in one, the mountain tops were bathed 
with the sunset’s gold; in the other, the first 
glintings of the sunrise made very beautiful the 
rugged peaks, and then slanted adown their jagged 
sides and lighted up the sweet valleys that nestled 
away below, and down beside the still, em bosomed 
waters, 

We were not long in finding the proper place to 
hang one of the pictures; the light from the ad- 
jacent window fell upon it so as to bring out into 
full view the most charming points in the land- 
scape, At last a place was found for the other, 
und on examination we discovered that there were 
no places in that room in which the pictures could 
hang advantageously, only precisely where each 
one hung; and the secret of it was that the light 


must fall on them from the same direction that the 


sunrise and sunset fell. We were delighted with 


our success and the result of our planning, 


What's this! How nice! Our nearest.neighbor 
made a fi pudding for dinner to-day, and sent 
us halt it just in time for our dinner. That's 
like Mattie! It was excellent, and I want 
you to know how it was made that you may taste 
and decide for yourselves, 

Pour over half a loaf of dry bread boiling water 
enough to cover it; let it stand until soft, then 
off the water and add to it three eggs well 


two cups of white sugar, a lump « f butter 





t hulled walnut, and a pint of any kind 
f fruit you choose—currants, berries, cherries, 
raisins, dried currants, or whatever vou like best. 
Mixthe ingredients thoroughly; put in a floured 
cloth, drop into boiling water, and keep it covered 
and «boiling for one hour. Serve with sweet or 
sour sauce, as you pre fer. Good cream well sweet- 
ened, into which you have squeezed the juice of a 
lemon, is best, 

Mattie’s summer mince pies are good for a 
change, although we do distrust them a little. 

A cup and a half of chopped raisins, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of molasses, one cup of Warm water, 
halfa cup of vinegar or good boiled cider, two well- 
beaten eggs, five crackers pounded tine; stir all 
together and season with spices as other mince 
pies; bake with rich crust. For the top crust, roll 
thin, cutin narrow strips, and twist, and lay across, 

In very warm weather, Mattie keeps lemons by 
cutting them in slices and mixing white sugar 
with them. Put in a glass jar, cover well with 


sugar, and paper securely. 


If you want a very pretty and fast color in your 
next web of carpet, let me suggest a new one that 
I heard of since we talked rag-carpet the last time, 
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It is hardly in season to tell now, but if I defer it 
until the right time, I may forget it altogether. 
My favorite color in rag-carpet is madder red, it is 
bright and clu and always looks clean and 
new, but | would like this new tint, 
bluish purple, and have laid aside a couple of very 
old woollen blankets to dye. 

For one pound of woollen goods gather and 
macerate half a bushel of common purslain 
pursley, some people pronounce it—in a sufliciency 
of water. Then boil a quarter of a pound of log- 
wood chips in a separate kettle. Strain, and mix, 
and boil the goods in the water two hours, Then 
drain it well rinse, and it is done. Before 
putting the goods in the dye it must be boiled half 
an hour in alum water, five ounces of alum to a 
pound of wool. 


WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOR? 


BY MRS, BE. B 


JILL you walk int 
truth a parloir, but it is an etude as well; 
and a and I cannot find 

words in the French dictionary to tell what else 
this little parlor of mine is. Come to think of it, I 
don’t think I have any parlor at all ;—only a little 
room where I sit, and read, and write, and sew, and 
amuse the children, and se 


DUFFEY, 


ery, my parlor? It is in 
think I 


NOUTTIUSSON 


id the captain, and 
out at 
It is a very commonplace little room without one 
bit of pretense about it—not so 
cloth blind; whose table has 
generally a litter of newspapers and manuscript, 


build air-castles, and look the green trees, 





and much as a hair- 


sofa or a Venetian 


rhis is for a mordant. and half-withered leaves and tlowers; whose walls 


are covered all over with paintings and chromos, 
The girls were grieving to-day that our door- | most of them frameless ; 
yard had no flower-beds in it—nothing but trees, 
and shrubs, and abundance of green grass. Now, 
I love the beautiful grass; to me it is prettier than 
to see the yard cut up into beds, and a-bloom with 
flowers for only a few weeks, and then the un 
sightly stalks, leafless, and flowerless, and brown, 
and unlovely. Oh, I tell the girls that it is no 
wonder Nebuchadnezzar ate grass, and that I’ve 
no doubt arned to like its succulent juices, 
and to 
green, quivering 


and whose every nook 
hese books have 
for I not 
fancy the 

and George Eliot her- 
self would receive but a doubtful reception from 
in tatters 


and corner is filled with books. 
them 
enough of a 


most of bright new covers, am 


for 


as 
SR ate ties 


ak, 
ore 


bookworm to have a 


~aogt 


rubbish of old book-stalls ; 


2 ae 


if she came 
It 
barbarians who 
Nevertheless, it is a 


me and dirt and general 


is a room liable to invasions of 
in their 
room which one who 
, could take infi- 
fill with 
gloom and seclu- 

all that sort of 


mustiness, 


small leave disorder 
track, 
loved to read or look at p 
but 


ineffable disgust those w 


he k 


ie ae 


rest his nose ures 


lovingly among the cool, 
lich would 


like 


and 


nite comfort in; one W 


blades with a sweet sense of ex- 
quisite enjoym 
Then I read to 


at 
. 


sion, and stately furniturs 
thing. 

Yes, it is true, I haven't a 
to walk will y 
imaginary parlor? I 
fact, my exclusive property, 


them this favorite poem: 


Sees PN es 


“The grass, the grass, the beautiful grass, 


: ; ; ny real parlor for you 
That brightens this land of ours, ‘ 


walk into my 
occupy it. It 


a 


into, So, ou ise 


Oh, why do we rudely let it pass, 


otten 


is, in 


se the flowers? " 
Re pigi iene * and I feel perfectly 


And only prai 
The blossoms 
And the summer bloom look sad, 
Were the earth not green, and the distant scene 


In its emerald robe 


spring small joys would bring, 
I J9} competent to do the honors. 


What makes you blink s 
your eyes? It 


? Does the light hurt 


led is rather light, but no lighter than 
not ciad, . 
the great out-of-doors, where men and women had 








“The grass, the 

That waves in the summer wind, 

That stays when the flowers all fade and pass, 
Like a dear old friend behind ; 

That clothes the hills and the valley fills, 
When the trees are stripped and bare ; 

Oh, the land would be like a wintry sea 
Did the grass not linger there! 


grass, the feathery grass, 


“The grass, the grass, the bountiful grass, 
Oh, well may the gift endure, 
That never was meant for creed or class, 
But grows for both rich and poor; 
Long may the land be great and grand, 
Where the emerald turf is spread; 
May the bright green grass, when from earth we 
pass, 
Lie lightly o’er each head.” 
THE BEGINNING OF SUCCESS, 
ARE you in earnest, seize this very minute, 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it; 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated ; 
Begin, and then the work will be completed. 


| ters or thick curtains for m«¢ 
lor 

| not inappropriately calls them 
|} windows, Let the fullness of 


| you! I don’t care for my carpet; 


to live before houses were invented. 
and plenty of it. Who 


love darkness rather than li 


I like light, 
t that the Bible says 
ht? No closed shut- 
no shading porches 
t fancifully though 
my parlor 
the daylight come 


is 


“ ombras’’—as some archite 


over 


in. 

Am I not afraid of fading my carpet? Bless 
I don’t live for 
the sake of my carpet. But take a look at it, and 
if there is any danger of its fading. It is no 
and 
an with 
giant flowers of every hue—a carpet which, if the 
walker gave it intelligent consideration, must fill 
him with a perpetual sense of weariness as he 


see 


glaring monstrosity of incongruous colors 


forms architectural design wreathed 


|attempts to surmount the obstacles which it pre- 


sents in his path. 
nothing but a ground of dark green moss present- 
ing two or three different shades, with here and 
there a spray of cinque-foil, its leaves tinged with 
bright tints—not real moss, to be sure, but just as 
restful to the eye. I never saw just such a carpet 
out of my own parlor; but if I failed to find one 
like it at the carpet stores, I should try to content 


No; my carpet, as you see, is 
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myself with one displaying a small geometrical 
figure instead—either green, brown or red in 
color. 

You don’t like the color of my wood-work, nor 
the paper on my walls? No, I suppose not; but I 
do, and that is all that is necessary. You don’t 
like them in detail, you mean, but you must cer- 
tainly acknowledge that the general effect is good. 
Time was when I, too, thought that white was the 
only color for the wood-work of a house, and the 
lightest of paper for the walls, A parlor thus 
papered and painted, with a crimson carpet on the 
floor, is really cheerful and pretty. But I leave 
that stvle now for my imaginary bed-rooms. 
Besides, that stvle would never do for this grand 
parlor of mine, which is intended to match the 
hall I described to you some little time since. 
The room is finished in black walnut, oiled and 
varnished, and the walls are papered with walnut 
paper in imitation of wainscoting, with panels of 

This wainscoting is about thre 
Above this the walls are papered 


a lighter color. 
feet in height. 

in panels, the panels themselves being a rich mot 
tled crimson, and the surroundings or columns 
The bor 
The ceiling is pa- 


two or three shades of light pear] color. 
der is rich velvety crimson. 
pered with a pale mottled pearl paper. 

“This is a curious style,’ remarks one of my 
visitors. Yes, so it would be, if I were simply 
ornamenting my wall. 
the best color for a background that pictures can 


But you know crimson is 


have, and my wall is only considered in the light 
of a background for pictures, 
panel hangs a picture—sometimes more than one, 
I will not describe these pic 


In every crimson 


if they are small. 
tures, because they do not always, in this im 
aginary parlor, remain two days the same. I 
like landscapes with all the green, fresh tints 
of nature—not the asphaltum-pictures which s 
many admire because they are ‘‘so warm and 
soft.” 

You have been already admiring the arched 
recess of my bay-window. Is it not pretty? It 
isa bit of sunshine and summer the year round. 
The whole window is draped with vines which 
serve as curtains to obstruct the somewhat too 
fierce rays of the sun; while the shelf running 
around just below the window-sill is filled with 
roses, geraniums, heliotropes, and every pretty 
My globe 
aquarium, with its gleaming, golden fish and 
delicate water-plants, has the place of honor in the 
centre. I have not one particle of affection for the 
gold-fish that find their home in it. 
any one does have? But I love to watch the bril- 
liant effects of light and shade, as the sunlight 
falls upon and gleams through the globe of water, 
and to see the flashes of brilliant color as the fishes 
dart to and fro. 

Somebody wants to know why I don’t have a 
bird-cage suspended in the centre of my bay- 
window. Well, it would be pretty ; but that hang- 
ing-basket is really prettier, with long, trailing 
money-wort, and delicate blue lobelias, and it 
does not make one bit of noise. I object to birds 
singing in my house. I prefer my bird-songs au 
naturel from amid the green leaves out of doors, 


blooming thing that strikes my fancy. 


I wonder if 


Have you taken notice of my windows and 
doorways? They are all arched. The abomina- 
tion of ugliness is a square hole in the wall to go 
in or out of, or to look through. I never could 
reconcile it to my ideas of beauty. So those of my 
imaginary parlor are properly arched as they 
should be. My door, too, does not open and shut 
as doors ordinarily do. It slides into the wall 
when it is open, and thus is entirely out of the 
way, shutting up no corner, By the way, my 
parlor has corners, A room is not comfortable or 
cosey without corners, I once planned a kitchen, 
ind found when it was finished that there were no 
ivailable corners in it—they were all taken up by 
doorways. And I was never able to sit down in 
There was noth- 


the room with any satisfaction. 


ing cosey about it. My parlor has corners, and 
there are brackets holding statuettes and pictures, 
and trifles of all sorts, 

But to return to my doorway. I had some 
trouble in getting my doorway to suit me. My 
carpenter made objections about its construction, 
and seemed to think it couldn’t be done. But I 
reasoned, and expostulated with, and worried 
him; and being only an imaginary carpenter, and 
consequently more under my control than a real 
finally gave in, and I had my doorway 
itme. He also objected that the win- 


one, he 
made to su 

dows would bea great deal more expensive with 
arched tops. But I airily replied that the expense 
was a matter of no moment to me, and he hadn't 
another word to say. He submitted as gracefully 
as a real carpenter would have done under the 
same circumstances, If he ever brings in his im- 


aginary bill, I shall probably find that he has 


taken advantage of my indifference, just the same 


Never min 
aginary purse is inexhaustible; and it 


as areal carpenter would. my im- 
is such a 
satisfaction to hold one’s self above the petty wor- 
riments of a limited income, even in imagina- 
tion, 

Do you see that green, living cornice around the 
top of my room? (Ilow I abominate gilt cor- 
nices—they look so tawdry! That is an ivy 
vine, and the crimson border to the wall paper 
forms an excellent background to its leaves, 
which so admirably match the carpet. So I 
have not, after all, violated the upholsterer’s 
mandate that carpet and wall-border shall match 
in color. 

My parlor is nearly square. The long parlors 
They 
are the result of necessity; and my imaginary 


which fashion decrees are my abomination. 


dwelling is untrammeled by necessities. So to 
show the utmost independence in this respect, if 
for no other reason, my parlor is nearly square, 
As imagination scarcely dares to indulge in so 
wild a flight as to fancy an open wood-fire lighting 
and warming a room in this year of our Lord 
1875, I have contented myself with a heater to 
warm the room in the winter, 
great, ugly, black things—that take up so much 


I detest stoves 


room, and look so gloomy and inhospitable! 

is the best heater I know of. (I have left 
this blank purposely, intending to fill it up with 
the name of the first heater I have presented to me 
by an admiring and appreciative reader who has 
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heaters for sale, and w ishes“thus to earn a gratui- 
tous puif.) 

My parlor has two doors, one opening into the hall 
and the other into the dining-room or sitting-room 
direct. Som< es when I am in the mind, this 
last is a double door, capable of being pushed back 
both ways, and throwing the two apartments into 
one, (There is an advantage an imaginary house 
has over a real one: it is easily altered or repaired 
without additional expense, or worry with a car- 
penter. ) 

My bay-window faces the south, of course, and 
st window, or rather two, for it is a 
it may be a west window, 
But quite as 


there is one « 
double window—or 
through which to watch the sunsets, 
important as either of these is a north window (a 
where I can sit to draw or 
My windows have 


double window also 
paint, with a pure, clear light. 
drapery. I endure Venetian blinds; they 
are ny especial horror, In summer, lace curtains 
looped back half cover the windows, without ob- 


structing the light; and in winter, crimson cur- | 
ll looped back, give a warmth to the | 
The white shades, usually well roled up, | 


tains, also we 
room, 
can be lowered whe 
impertinent rusive, without really darken- 
ing the room. 

I have neither mantle nor pier-mirrors. My 
parlor is a place for mutual rather than self-admir- 
ation, and mir are not necessary to that, My 
mantle has no bronze ornaments. Why? Well, 
I don’t know, unless it is because I have got so 
tired of seeing them in all properly-furnished par- 
lors. I have got a rare collection of dried ferns 
and lichens and mosses done up in fancy shapes 
crosses and wreaths and all that—dreadful to catch 
the dust, I know, but pleasing me better than the 
conventional mantle ornaments, and renewed with 
Then there is a white parian vast 


n the sun’s rays become too 


less expense, 
or 80, and semi-tr: nsparent glass ones, graceful 
and delicate in outline, which hold my dried 
grasses in winter, my bright-hued leaves in au 
tumn, and sprays of leaves and flowers in spring 
and summer. 
My furniture? 
is furnished, though I had nearly forgotten it, 
furniture is really of such little importance, There 
are tables and chairs and things, such as you will 
usually find in such apartments. No, there are 
no hair-cloth-covered chairs 
Those 


Well, yes, I suppose my room 


‘ 


not, either. There are 
or sofas, nor even a marble-topped table. 
things were doubtless invented by some shrewd 


housewife who wished to preserve her parlor from 


the wear and tear of daily use, and so aimed to} 
make it as cold and repulsive and uncomfortable as | 


possible. The Fates deliver me from hair-cloth 
furniture: and from satin-covered furniture too 
too nice to be used. I like green reps for right down 
solid comfort about as well as anything I know of. 
It may be striped or plain. It is comfortable and 
durable, and will stand much abuse, 

My parlor has good wide lounges and sofas in 


every available place, really intended to rest upon ; 


and it has no other kind of chairs but easy chairs. | 


Temper your consternation by the reflection that 
it is only an imaginary parlor. We all know that 
real parlors must, of course, contain six high- 


seated, uncomfortable-backed, uneasy chairs made 


| for no other purpose than just to fill up the vacant 
| places in the room, or possibly to seat some unwel- 


come Visitor upon, that his stay may be short. I 
have no unwelcome visitors in my imaginary 
parlor; of course I don’t need seats of that sort. 

There is a good broad table extending its hos- 
not an- 
nuals whose beauty and value are all on the out- 


pitable leaves for books and periodicals 


| side; but genuine, readable books, and magazines 


with their leaves ready cut. Over there, in that 
pleasant corner, between my bay-window and the 
register with the yet unnamed heater, is my pet 
desk. I caught glimpses of it once or twice in 
auction-rooms, but they were fleeting visions, I 
couldn’t find it in any cabinet ware-house. The 
desks which I did' find were all made after one or 
two patterns of ugliness, and I couldn’t abide 
But this elegant little black walnut affair 
of mine is unique in pattern, and I am, so far, the 
It is half writing-desk, half cabi- 
net, and the third half what-not. If there is vet 
another half, it is dressing-table, as there is a 


them. 


sole possessor, 


mirror in its recesses, SO that when I have dis- 
heveled my hair in the frenzy attending the in- 
without rising 
from my seat, restore it to order when I am called 


spiration of a poetic idea, I can, 


back to myself by the appearance of a visitor seen 
approaching through the The desk is 
neatly and substantially made, and ornamented 
with carved work. When I receive a present of 
such adesk, I shall tell the 
that others may have an opportunity of ordering 
from him. It is a useful and at the same time 
handsome piece of parlor furniture. 


window. 


name of the maker, 


In the other corner, across the bay-window, sets 
the piano—or is it an organ? Somehow a parlor 
never looks quite furnished without some kind of 
a musical instrument, 

Well, what do you think of my parlor? I dare 
say your own has cost twice, if not ten times as 
much, in the finishing and furnishing, but is the 
result half so pleasant? Here is light, coolness, 
cheerfulness, rest, distraction for a tired mind, 
occupation for an idle one, beauty, harmony and 
though I do say it myself—without 
any obtrusive display of colors or of expenditure, 
There is no straining after effect. Everything is 
just what it is, because to my mind it is prettier 
or more comfortable that way than it could be any 
other; and that is all I want of it. As for your 
gaudily-furnished parlors, with their silken fur- 
niture, outrageous carpets, and cvarnished gilt 
frames filled with ridiculous daubs of cheap pic- 
tures, kept dark for fear flies and sun will mar 
their beauty(!) they give me the nightmare. And 
your hair-clothed and green-blinded parlors, con- 
sidered as models of respectability by people of 
limited means—well, when I die you may fit up 
my tomb that way if you choose, for then my 
eyes will be shut, and it will be an additional 
reason for not opening them, 

Give me sunlight, even if I do share it with the 
flies. They have, no doubt, as good a right to it 
as I, and I am not going to bite off my own nose 
to spite them. The buzz of their wings has a 
cheery, summery sound in it; and now and then 


good taste 





RELIGIOUS READING, 


a great yellow-and-black bee comes whizzing in 
at the open window, and hums about the room in 
a friendly way, as if he recognized in me a kin- 


Religions 


THE GREATEST AMONG YOU. 
BY REV. W. F. PENDLETON. 

FE are all servants. There is something 

mankin 


something we can than 
If this were not so, we would not have 


for each one of us to do for 4 


do better any 
other. 
been brought into existence, 
us to fill somewhere in the great human form that 
is peculiarly ours. We may not find it at on 
we labor all our life to find our true place 
work, and never find it at all in this world. 


it will come if we are patient and faithful. 


* 
wa 


There is a place fi 


and 
But 
If we 
do not find our true work as soon as we wish, it is 
because we are not yet ready for it. The Lord 
sees that it is better for us to be where we are. So 
wherever we may find ourselves, that is our plact 
for the time, and our work is right before us and 
If our ambition is to serve, 
The work 
however 
fitted we may be for something further off. Letus 
do the work that to us, and our true 
work will come at the proper time. 

We are all servants. The king upon his throne 
is a servant, all public officials are sery * the 
people, and they are entitled to greater honor than 
others, only because they are in a position to serve 
a greater use. They are able to serve a greater 
number of people. The Lord, the greatest of all, 
came to serve, “I am among you he that 
serveth.” Luke xxii.: 27. He was the greatest 
because He preferred the greatest service to man- 
kind, and He considered Himself only great be- 
cause He served the whole human race. And we 
are only great in proportion to our service. ‘He 
that is the greatest among you shall be your ser- 
vant,” and there is no other way to become truly 
great. The selfish man, full of ambition, may 
make a great noise in the world, and may becom« 
the instrument in the Lord’s hands to effect a 
great work ; but he is not great, because with him 
there is no idea of serving. He only thinks of 
being served, and if he were not restrained, he 
would soon enslave the whole world. Such is the 
tendency slumbering in every man's breast, who 
does not labor with the idea of serving. 

We are all servants, but, unfortunately, the most 
of us are so by compulsion. In the present condi- 
tion of humanity, men are servants, not because 
they wish to be, or find delight in serving, but 
because they are driven to it by necessity, or are 
stimulated by love of rule, or love of gain. We 
serve others for the sake of ourselves, and with no 
thought of the happiness our service may bring to 
them. We do not act from a love of usefulness. 
A love of usefulness is a love of the neighbor; 
hence, when we are in the active love of use, we 

VOL, XLIII.—28, 


around us. we 
always find plenty to do right at hand. 
that is nearest to us is always our work, 
nearest 


is 


int f 


is oO 


as 


| dred spirit, Go your way, busy bee, I shall not 
| disturb you. We both like and flowers, 
| and neither of us has time for idleness. 


hit 
eget? 


1: 
Sunil 


Reading, 


| are in the effort to obey the second great command- 
ment. Usefulness is service, but we may do deeds 
| of usefulness, and do continually, without having 
‘the love of it We do 
not desire to be the greatest in order that we may 
be the servant of all, and thus a true servant of 

Lord. We do not practically realize that he 
only is the ! from 
the love of is the greatest who is 


the humbk st, 


only for the sake of self. 


the 


greatest who is 10 most useful 


use, that he only 


and knowledges from the heart 
a servant. The Lord teaches in the 
xt that ‘“‘ whosoever shall 
mself shall be abased, and he that shall 
himself shall be exalted.’’ He that ex- 
himself, that seeketh only his own self-ad- 
vancement and gl the expense of hi 
bor, who thinks only of being served, he it is that 

based in the sight of Heaven, Only he 
that humbleth himself, that feels himself to be no 


only so far as he feels himself 


that he is bat 
verse following our t 
exalt hi 
Abd diline 
aiteth 
rh- 


ry, at sm 


stands 
than others 
to be above thx 
servant of mankind, without thought of personal 
l, only he is exalted in the sight of the Lord 
ls, 

1 had this love of love of 
serving, t work of the world would be very 
much the same as it is now, as to outward appear- 


vetler 
ir evils—who is willing to be the 
rowar 
and the an 
If all mer 


he 


use, this 


We should render and receive service just 
It is true, our work would be performed 
hfully, for we should then be working 


ance, 

as ever, 
more fait ’ 
for our neighbor's benefit, and for the sake of his 
rt ou still, the 
‘s work would appear nearly the same. But 
tives and aims would be totally different, 
posite to those that are our mainsprings 
flow out toward 


comf work would be done well; 
world 
our m 
directly op 
of action now. 
others, and we should consider their highest good 
our work for them, Although we should still 
expect to receive compensation for our labor, our 
prime motive would be the good of him for whom 
labored, 

Are we willing to be servants? Are 
ready to serve in our business, in our church or 
social relations, in our families? Or do we 

torulethere, and thus make ourselves the greatest? 
Are we thinking of the applause of men? Do we 
wish our good deeds to be heralded abroad, or are 
ready to live in obscurity, unknown, un- 
honored, but yet happy with the thought that 
others are receiving the benefit of our work? This 
is a very proper test of our love, and we should 
If we are not 


Our love would 


in 


wi 
we ever 


wish 


we 


apply it to ourselves continually. 
willing to be unknown, misunderstood, unappre- 
ciated, in our labors, and as to our motives, we are 
not like the Lord, and are not following Him in 
the regeneration. He was willing to be despised 
and rejected of men. He was willing to be mis- 
| understood, abused, maltreated, even put to death, 
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when He saw that such an ordeal was the necessary 
result of His efforts to rescue man from eternal 
thraldom. If we find that we are thinking very 


much of the applause of others in our work, it is | 


an evidence that we are seeking to be the greatest, 
and not at the same time the servant of all. We 
are serving m for the sake of the reward they 
will give us, rather than from a sincere desire to 
be of use to them. 

Do we feel envious, jealous, sadly disappointed, 
when we see another coming into a position that 
we have long coveted—chosen in preference to 
ourselves? Ifso, it is because we have been seek- 
ing to be the greatest from our love of self. It is 
self we are thinking of, and not the use to be per- 
formed in the position. If we thought of the use 
alone, if we were truly willing to serve, we should 





| rejoice if others were thought better qualified to 
| perform the duties required. And if we feel that 
our abilities are not recognized or understood, we 
shall still not be unhappy, placing an humble re- 
liance in the Lord, believing that He will finally 
lead us to that work which is most suited to our 
capacity, and in which we can exercise that true 
greatness which comes from the feeling that we 
are the least of all and the servant of all. This is 
the essence of angelic happiness, the very perfec- 
tion of human nature, the true law of heayenly 
order. And we are all going astray, are all wrong, 


,all bringing upon ourselves misery, torment, 


| despair, pouring into each others’ hearts the gall 
| of bitterness, so long as we do not adopt and make 
lour own this eternal law of life, ‘He that is the 
| greatest among you shall be your servant,” 





Dathers’ Department, 


AN APPEAL TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 


BY ELIZA BETH, 


AM an old woman; I have only a few threads 
more to weave, when the pattern will be 
completed, and the Master will fold it up and 

lay it away. It is an imperfect piece, full of 
broken threads and wrong colors. I do not like 
to look upon it; I would like to take it all out and 
weave it over again. But no, it must go just as it 
is. ButI will try to adda few good threads and 
right colors, that the jinishing up may be better; 
and as the garment is folded up, may they appear 
upon the outside, and, meeting the gaze of thos« 
just weaving their piece, teach them what to put 
in their patt 

Mothers, young mothers, listen to my story, 
and learn a lesson therefrom. You do get so out 
of patience with that boy of yours. He is never 
quiet—whistling, singing, stamping, some kind 
of a noise all the time. You think you cannot 
bear it, your nerves are so weak, so you send him 
away, out of doors, anywhere that you may not b« 
so annoyed. Don't do it any more. 

Come with me to yonder cemetery. Here in the 
corner, under the willow, lies my boy, ‘* Earnest 
Clinton, aged twenty-one.” Sit down with m« 
near his grave, and I will tell you about him. He« 

yas a beautiful Hlow I did love the pre- 
cious blue-ey: How cunningly he would 
twine those little arms around my neck, and press 
his little cheek against mine! Every moment of 
his little baby life was a joy and comfort to me. 
Soon the little feet began to tottle round, and hx 
would run to mamma for safety. Then the child- 
ish prattle came, and how sweetly he would lisp 


my name, and, looking in my eyes, say, “I ’ove| 


70u, Mamma!’ 


O Earnest, my precious boy, come back again | 


and be once more a babe on mother’s knee! Let 
mother try again! 
But the little fellow kept on growing, and soon 


arrived to the dignity of his first pair of pants. | 


How proudly he strutted around and called him- 


self “‘mamma’s man.”’ But I cannot follow him 
along step by step. He soon became the school- 
boy; and how I used to get out of patience with 
him, as he came rushing in from school, so noisy 
and boisterous. I would scold him, and try to 
keep him quiet by seating him in a chair, After 
awhile he would not come directly from school, 
but would play by the way. Mother had so much 
to do, she did not take much heed of her boy's 
seeking pleasure away from home. 

When he was a little fellow, I always went with 
him when he went to bed, read to him from the 
Bible, knelt by him while he said his evening 
| prayer, talked kindly to him about any wrong he 
|} had done through the day. How tender his little 
‘heart was at those times, all ready to receive im- 
pressions for good, And how he used to enjoy 
those bed-timetalks. But as he grew older, when 
bed-time came I would fee! tired, or be busy, and 
would send him away alo He felt badly at 
first, and would kiss me over and over again be- 
would go without 





fore going; but after awhil 


saying anything, or even kissing me. I did not 
then think much about the change; my mind was 
occupied with work, which seemed more im- 


portant then than anything else. 

Thus he gradually drifted away from me. When 
he was naughty, I would get all out of patience 
with him, instead of kindly and firmly reproving 
him. I would dread vacation-time, and permit 
him to go from home to play; I could not stop to 
amuse and interest him at home, and it was such a 
relicf to have him away. 

But why need I goon? The loving, affectionate 
boy was weaned from his mother, and every year 
found him farther away. Rumors began to come 
to the ears of his father and myself of his being 
wild. We talked with him; he felt very badly, 
and promised to do better. But, alas! the chain 

| of love which should have bound him to his home 
}and mother had been severed, and other chains, 
| woven by wicked companions, had been thrown 
|}around him and held him fast. We sent him 
| away to school. I wrote many letters to him, I 
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a 
tried to get my influence over him back again, but 
He ran away from school, and for 
Mothers, 


it was too late. 
five years we heard nothing from him. 
just imagine those five long, weary years, with no 


knowledge whatever of my only son! 

One evening we sat before the fire talking of our 
absent boy. The storm raged without, and the 
tempest in our own hearts could not be stilled. I 
thought I heard a timid knock at the door. I went, 
and there stood my long lost Earnest. But what 
a change! Was it possible that this was my 
blue-eyed, curly-haired baby—my robust, ruddy- 
cheeked son? A pale, emaciated young man stood 
before me. 

“Earnest, my boy,” I cried, “is this you?” 

“Yes, dear mother, it is Earnest; may I come 
in? I have come home to die.” 

We did everything we could for him, but could 
not save him. Those five years of dissipation 
had ruined his health, and he only lived a few 
months, 

“ Mother,’ he would often say. 
twenty-one, and have got to die. 
the past years of my life, and cut off the future, 
which might have been mine to use for good.”’ 

Bitterly did he repent, and we believe was for- 
given, which is the only drop of comfort my cup 


“T am only 
T have wasted 


of sorrow contains. 

He dropped asleep very peacefully, and we have 
laid him here to rest, till God shall bid him rise. 
But my heart was broken then, and bitterness and 
sorrow have been my companions ever since. 
God gave me that boy to bring up, and I was re- 
sponsible for his future. There was in him the 
germ of a noble manhood, and I crushed it. 

The heart of my child was mine, but, instead of 
making an effort to keep that heart, I permitted it 


to slip from my grasp. 


| their sports and games, 


| you all the more for that. 


} again 
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I never see a little boy now, but what I want to 
go to the mother, and, on bended knee, implore 
her to so love that boy that she will be patient with 
him ; that she will so win and retain his affections, 
that his love for mother shall be a shield of safety 
in the darkest hour of temptation. 

Dear young mothers, bear with the noisy boys: 
better a few headaches now, than the dreadful 
heartaches that will come in after years. Make 
home pleasant for them. No matter if the work 
is not all done to your satisfaction; the eternal 
welfare of the child is of far more importance. 


| Lay aside your work sometimes, and enter into 


Question them about 
their doings at school; rejoice with them when 
they are happy ; sympathize with them when they 
Let them see that mother is a true 
friend tothem. At the same time be firm and in- 
sist upon implicit obedience, They will respect 
Make bed-time a happy 
hour for them, that the memory may linger with 
them in after years, and that hour shall ever bea 
sacred one, causing a deep tenderness to spring up 
in the heart, and astrong yearning to bow the head 
on mother’s knee, and say the evening 
prayer, even when they have become strong men 


are in trouble. 


engrossed in the business of life. 

Dear mothers, as I say farewell to you, I would 
lift my ‘heart in prayer, to the Father above, asking 
Him to give you, each and all, wisdom and strength 
so to bring up those boys of yours, that a noble 
manhood may be theirs, a happy heart yours, and 
a mansion of rest be for you all, in the pure City 
of God, 

And if my story will help some mother to be 
more patient and tender with her boy, I will thank 
God that He has permitted a few threads of gold 


| to finish my web of life. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 





SOME BITTER APPLES. 


BY G. pe B, 


HERE are a great many different kinds of 
apples. Whole families of great, juicy, 
sweet ones, that everybody loves, like the 
sweet, every-day acts of kindness we do, that 


make every one love us, Then there are a num- 


ber of kinds of tart ones, which, with plenty of 


sugar, are very nice indeed for cooking; these are 
like the unpleasant little things we have to do 
occasionally, and which we can sweeten with 
patience and good humor. And then there 
hard, bitter, biting apples that no one cares very 
much about, and which are feed to the pigs, who 
even turn up their snouts at them sometimes; 
these are like the naughty, wicked things we are 
all prone to do, and by which we learn sometimes 
a bitter lesson from experience. 


are 


Little Harry Buckly gathered an apron full of | 


apples once, which, though beautiful to look upon, 
proved to be some very bitter apples to him. 
His mamma was sitting by the window one day, 


| thought 
|} Something was creeping along 


sewing on his little, new, blue jacket, when she 
in the garden. 
the very 
cautiously and carefully, and she watched to see 
Presently a little, bare, golden 
behind the currant 
bushes But how slowly 
he walked, and how curiously he behaved! He 
did not look up at mamma's window as usual, his 
face all with bright his 
head instead was drooped quite low, and he had 
an apron full of something, for he held it up quite 
tight with both hands. 

Could it be that her little boy had robbed a 
bird's nest, when she had told him so many times 
what a sinful, wicked thing that was todo! That 
Then she waited to hear 


she saw a strange dog 


fence 


it could be. 
came to view from 
and, ves, it was Harry. 


what 
head 


sunshine smiles. No, 


was her first thought. 


| what he should say when he saw her. 


“Where is your hat, little Golden-head ?”” she 
called out to him when he got under her window. 
**Golden-head"’ stopped suddenly at the sound 
of the voice, and his name might have been 
“*Scarlet-cheeks,’’ too, from the color that flushed 
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into them as he stammered in answer: ‘ Here it 
is, mamma, in my apron, and it’s all full of nice, 
sweet apples—see !"’ 

““Who gave them to you, Harry,’’ asked mam- 
ma, in an eager voice, a dart of suspicion stabbing 
her heart as she thought she recognized the golden 
fruit. 

““Nobody, mamma. They’re ours, just as much 
as any ones. Franky Wilson said so,’ and Harry 
trudged on into the house and up into his mamma’s 
room. 

** But where did you get all these pretty apples, 
Harry?” asked his mamma, looking very ear- 
nestly at his little flushed face. 

““Why, they hung over the stone wall—right in 
the road, and Franky said they were anybody's 
apples, and we could have an apronful if we 
wanted to.”’ 

**But where did the tree grow?” questioned 
mamma, still watching the anxious little face. 

**Oh, the tree growed in Farmer Bates’s garden, 
but these apples hung over the wall, in the road, 
and—and they're any body’s apples, mammia,’’ th« 
little voice shook a little now. 

“How did y get them—were they on the 
ground in the road?” 

*“*No; Franky boosted me up in the tree, 'cause 
I was the littlest; and I just picked ’em off and 
threw ’em down. Franky said apples that growed 
over the wall was anybody’s apples, mamma 

“But, Harry, see here; if the tree grew in 
Farmer Bates’s garden, isn’t it his tree?’ 

‘* Y-e-s—it’s his tree—but, mamma 

“Well, if the tree is his, don’t you think all the 
apples that grow on the tree are his, too?” 

**T told Franky so, mamma, all the time, but he 
said no; that apples that growed over the wall 
were anybody’s apples, and we could have a whole 
apronful, they wer irs,”’ 

“Oh, no, Harr answered mamma, in very 
decided tones. y are not yours nor any ones, 
but Farmer Bates 10 owns the tree, and I am 
sure, from your ls, and your face, and the 
guilty way in w h I saw you creeping home 
along by the fence, I am sure my little boy felt in 
his heart that it was not right to take those apples, 
Did you not, Harry? 

* But Franky Wilson said—’’ 

“TI don’t care what Franky Wilson or anybody 
said, Did you not that it was wrong? Why, 
Harry, don’t you |} w it-.was STEALING? Is my 
little Harry a thief?’ and mamma's voice was 
very sad indeed. 

* No, no, no, I ain’t—there! They're hateful, 
sour, bitter apples!’ and the little hat was pas- 
sionately tossed onto the floor, and the fruit rolled 
in every direction. 

“Yes, Harry,’’ continued mamma, “ you took 
those apples from Farmer Bates’s tree without his 
knowledge or consent. They are his apples—not 
yours! Now Iam sure my little boy would like 
to do what is right, and he will pick up every 
one—put them in his basket and carry them over 
to Mrs. Bates and tell her they are her apples that 
you gathered from her tree,”’ 

“No, no, no—I can’t, I ecan’t,’? sobbed Harry, 
in a frenzy of grief and shame, 


“Oh,.yes, you can,’” replied mamma, in firm 
tones, ** because it is right. Come now, get up and 
go over to Mrs, Bates's with the apples.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t, mamma, I can’t—I won't,” and 
the word came out with full foree as the little 
tigure tlung itself down onto the floor in a passicn 
of tears, 

Mamma looked very sorrowful. Was this the 
end of all her teachings and trials to make her 
little one choose right from wrong! Oh, it was 
hard, this training of a little, weak, frail human 
soul—beset, as it was, by all the temptations and 

| trials which human flesh is heir to—every day! 
W hat should she do? 

After a little while the kicks and repeated sobs 
of “I can’t,” “I can't,’’ grew fainter, and finally 
ceased, Then there was deep silence in the room, 
and mamma feared her little one had gone to sleep 
with his little sin still on his conscience; presently 
he roused himself and can ver to his mamma's 
knee and sobbed, very quictly now, **I was a 
naughty boy, mamma; I will do right; kiss me 
and give me the basket.’’ 

And while he gathered together the apples that 
lay upon the floor, his mamma said, in a pleased, 
glad voice: ‘* Iam so happy that you have chosen 
to do right at last. Now go directly to Mrs. Bates 
and tell her that you have brought her the apples 
you were persuaded to take from her tree; and say 
that you will try never again to be persuaded by 
any one to do an act which your heart tells you is 
wicked and sinful,’’ then mamma kissed the little 
tear-stained face, and Harry started on his un- 
pleasant errand. Mamma watched him all the 
way. It was only the next lot to theirs, and she 
felt every step he took as det pDLY as he did himself. 
Hier heart almost stopped beating when she saw 
him pause as he got to the door—she feared, per- 
haps, he would fail at last to acknowledge his 
wrong. Are we all not faint-hearted and weak at 
such times? But no—it was only for a moment— 
on he went up the steps and into the house. 

Presently a little bounding figure came skipping 

down the road, and very soon a bright, happy face 
shone in the doorway, and Harry cried: “O 
mamma, I am so glad I took them back—I feel so 
much better here,’’ with the little hand upon his 
heart. ‘‘I will never, never do anything I kno 

is wrong again, I told Franky they were not our 
apples all the time, but he said they were; and, 
mamma, Mrs. Bates said she saw us all the time, 
and she felt sorry that a big boy would make a 
little fellow do such a thing; and then I told her I 


was naughty, too, as we llas Franky , or I wouldn't 


have let him persuade me; and I told her I was 
sorry, and I would never do such a thing again ; 
and she kissed me and said she didn’t believe I 
ever would; and now, mamma, will you kiss me, 
and do you forgive me?” 

- Yes, my darling,’ answered mamma, ‘IT for- 
give you with all my heart; and I hope now you 
will ‘ask God to forgive you, too—He saw you 
commit the sin, and He wants you to ask His 
pardon.”’ 
| And when little Harry said his prayers that 

| night, he asked that he might never again be 
| tempted to a deed which he knew in his heart was 
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asin. And he never to this day eats an apple thfat 
he is not reminded of the little taste of experience 
he had through gathering one apron full of some 
bitter apples! 


HISTORY OF A CAT, 
BY NELLIE NYE. 
1 WE was of a beautiful Maltese color, with the 
s softest, silkiest fur a cat ever wore, Her 
tint, and she had such cunning ears. 
tell how they happened to be so small and funny. 
She belonged to a poor family living near, and, 
moving away, they left her, then only a little kit- 
ten, locked in the house, in mid-winter, and it 
was fearfully cold. Her ears froze, so that about 
one-half of them After there 
several days, and, of course, nearly famished, her 


paws were shaded out to the most delicate 


But I must 


came off, being 
cries attracted the attention of a boy passing the 
He got her and brought her to our house, 
her 


house. 
She soon appeared to be 
home, and seemed to appreciate fully the kind- 
She soon began to show signs of 


satisfied with new 
ness shown her. 
intelligence, by learning to open the doors wher- 
ever there was a latch and let herself in. 

On one occasion, when the writer of this was 
busy in the kitchen cooking, Kitty opened the 
outside door and came in. Not wishing to be dis- 
turbed or have her in the room then, I put her ou 
and fastened the door. When she found she « 
not open it, she went to a door opening into a back 
kitchen, opened it, came to the door which com 
municated with the room where I was, 
thatand came in, Thinking to show her who was 
mistress of the house, I put her out the second 
time, and fastened that door, Assoon as possible, 
after ascertaining the situation of things, she went 


; 


yuld 


open 


into the cellar by the hatchway door, which was 
open, came up the stairs, opemed the cellar door, 
and walked in, as much as to say, ‘“‘ Here I am 
again. What are you going to do now?” Mi 
Puss remained in the house, 

Who will say a cat has no reasoning faculties, 
after such an illustration? 

Well, as time went on, and she grew up to cat- 
hood, she was very proud one day to exhibit her 
family of four splendid kits. Oh, the 
proudest mother Lever saw! Of course she was 
petted more than ever, and we tried to make 
understand she was the most wonderful cat 


ss 


she was 
her 
in 
existence, 

After awhile an Irish family, living about forty 
rods from our house, wanted the kittens, so we gav« 
them to them, and loaned Mrs. Puss until the kit- 
tens were capable of caring for themselves. But 
every morning, noon and night found her here for 
hermeals. At first we supposed she had abandoned 
her family; but, on watching her, we discovered 
as soon as She finished her meal she went back to 
her post of duty. Not a mouthful of Irish food 
could she be induced to eat, though they tried 
their best to tempt her. We were flattered by her 
preference, of course, and fed her accordingly. 

One day, when the kittens were large enough to 
walk some, I was standing by the window look- 
ing in the direction of her new home, when my 
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attention was attracted to something moving in 
the road, I soon convinced it was our 
eat, but she acted so queer, would go a little way 


became 


and then stop a few minutes, then on again. When 
near enough for me to see, I had her 
family with her, and was taking them home. 
| came the shortestoute across the garden, and the 
poor little things were ‘‘as tired as tired could 
be.”’ I went out and brought them in for her, and 
if ever a dumb creature expressed satisfaction, I 


found she 


She 


am sure she did. 

Two members of the family were making a bed- 
for the convenience of arranging the 
Kiity 


quit, and 
blocks they had placed them on the floor, 
seemed to think it a nice carpet, expressly for her 
use, So she put her babies right on it and got them 
Iler family were permitted to stay with 
her after such an exhibition of maternal love and 


to slee p- 


care, 

A few months after this, a friend living four 
miles away wished to borrow her to kill the mice 
in his barn. She was a famous mouser withal. 
We let him take her and her darlings, determined 
they should not be separated. After about a week, 
during which time she fully sustained her reputa- 
tne 


mas mouse-killer, she disappeared, leaving 


kittens. Search was made, and it was decided she 
had been killed by a neighbor. 

A year after, my sister and m 
nd in When in the afternoon cat 
came into the parlor, we both exclaimed: * There 
is our old eat!’ And in endeavoring to prove her 
we mentioned the habit of opening doors, 


vself were visiting 


fric town, a 


identity, 
The lady said: 
One evening she opened the door and came 


‘* That was the first thing she did 
here, 
mn”? 
She had, doubtless, started to come home, came 
right direction a part of the way, and then 
st. Her new friends had become so much 
that we left her there. This was 
last I ever heard of her. 


attached to he 


the 


r, 


TO THE BIRDS. 


BY G, ve B, 


\EF the little birds on hich, 
h low their wings wave in the sky, 
Small, brown sparrow, snow-white dove, 
All the birds we children love; 
Let us beckon them to come— 
Come, birdies, come, cem¢ 


Sparrow, Robin, Bluebird, come! 


BIRD'S WING.—There are few things in 
ih nature more admirably constructed than 
the wing of the bird, and perhaps none where de- 
sign can be more readily traced. Its great strength 
and extreme lightness, the manner in which it 
closes up or folds during flexion and opens out or 
expands during extension, as well as the manner 
in which the feathers are strung together and over- 
lap each other in divers directions, to produce at 
one time a solid resisting surface, and at another 
an interrupted and comparatively non-resisting 
one, present a degree of fitness to which the mind 

| must necessarily revert with pleasure, 
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THE MIRACLE, | MARGURITE, 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


| lip name is only Margurite; 
At A prouder name the winds repeat, 
The wild brook babbles at her feet, 
The leaves are whispering in her ear; 
She stays her breath the name to hear, 
Bends lower to the lace she weaves 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions told To catch the whisper of the leaves ; 
That the body embalmed was three thousand years But she is only Margurite. 

old. ' 4 W hat that the lips no more repeat 
No more repeat in whispered word— 
The music that her heart hath heard ? 
What that with every lifted latch, 
With every sound beneath the thatch, 
She starts vo find the coming feet 
No message bear for Margurite? 
A simple cottage maiden she 
A little maid of low degre« 


—_— 


ein eae celeron ane orca atl 
ee 


[The following is the latest poem by Hans Christian 
Andersen. The translation is by Miss Adamine Sind 
berg, of Boston 


ft he gg a pyramid in the desert’s sand 
A mummy was brought to Denmark's land 





Tt was the corpse of a mighty queen, 
Examining it, they found between 


Her closed fingers a corn of wheat; 
So well preserved was this little seed, 


Se ili eerie: - = 


4 
ae 


That, being sown, it put forth its blade, 
Its delicate stem of a light-green shade. A scion of noble line is he: 
: oe: : e Then, though with tender, saddened face, 
The ear got filled with ripening corn, — . She bends in silence to her lace, 
Full-grown through sunshine and light of th« The witchery of the wild-woods gone, 

morn. “ The witehery of the f bird’s song, 
What matter? J/e hath quite forgot 
That Margurite forgetteth not. 

Christian Union. 


"<Be 
Mergen ee 


2 
ber ai ee 


ten ete 
: St 


That wonderful power in a corn so small 
It is a lesson to each and all. 


Three thousand years did not quench its germ 
It teaches our faith to be strong and firm. 


THE HAPPY VILLAGE. 


When such a life is laid in a corn, BY KANE 0’DONNEL. 
When out of that husk a new plant could be born 


ofl 
a hee 
“e 
is 

I 

} 

| 


osemennoenaen 


S often I pass the roadside, 
+1. When wearily falls the day, 
I turn to look from the hill-top 

At the mountains far away. 


a 


To ripen in sunshine and dew from the sky, 
Then human soul, thou spark from on high, 


Thou art immortal as thy great Sire The red sun through the forests 











Whose praise is sung by the angel choir! 


The husk, the body, is buried deep, 
And friends will go to the tomb and weep; 


But thou shalt move on, on wings so free 
For thine is the life of eternity. 


That wonderful power of so small a sced 
The miracle seen in that corn of wheat, 


It puzzles the mind; but still it is done 
By the Author of Life, the Eternal One, 


THE RHODORA. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
[Lines on being asked, whence is the flower ?) 


N May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh rhodora in the woods 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook : 
The puxple petals fallen in the pool, 
Made the black waters with their beauty gay. 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 


Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for seeing, 


Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

T never thought to ask; T never knew, 

But in my simple ignorance supposed 

The self-same power that brought me there brought 
you. 


Throws hither his parting beams, 
And far in the quiet valley 
The happy village gleams. 


There the lamp is lit in the ecottago 
As the husbandman’s labors cease, 
And I think that all thins aro gathered 
And folded in twilight peace, 


But the sound of merry voices 
Is heard in the village street, 
While pleased the grandame watches 
The play of the little feet, 


And at night to many a fireside 
The rosy children come; 

To tales of the bright-eyved fairies 
They listen and are dumb, 


There seems it a joy forever 
To labor and to learn, 

For love with an eye of magic 
Is patient to discern, 


And the father blesses th mother, 
And the children’ bless the sire, 

And the cheer and joy of the hearthstone 
Is as light from an altar fire. 


Oh, flowers of rarest beauty 
In that green valley grow; 

And whether *twere earth or heaven 
Why shouldst thou care to know? 


Save that thy brow is troubled, 
And dim is thy helpmate’s eve; 
And graves are green in the valley, 
And stars are bright in the sky. 
Scribner Jor May. 
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Ohe Pome Circle, 


PANSIES. 


BY LICHEN, 


“There's pansies, that's for thoughts.”"—HAMLFEt. 
PYAST enough they come, as I gaze upen thi 
rich, purple, pressed flowers, looking up at 
me with their golden eyes, from the open 

letter before me, in which they have travelled 
thousand miles with their 
Thoughts of a little cottage home, embowered in 


message of love. 


evergreen trees, under southern skies. Orang: 


blossoms and jessamine sending out perfume or 
the soft spring air; pale yellow honeysuckle climb- 
ing over the shaded porch. A tiny girl with curls 
of red gold clustering around her head, and ey 

blue as the spring skies ; her chubby arms clasped 
about my neck, and the baby voice lisping, “I lov 
oo,” as I catch her to in merry frolic 
earry her up and down the porch, while she pulls 


me a and 


my curls with her plump, dimpled fingers. Or 
playing in the white clover beds until tired, she 
comes to I sit with my book in the 
bower of Lady Banks roses, and with her littl 


in hand, and the golden hair 


me where 
white sunbonnet 
blowing over her face, throws herself 
and talks her sweet, childish prattle. 
thoughts span a bridge of years, and the tiny child 


at my feet 


Then my 


is a maiden, standing 
“where the brook and river meet ;” 

ehecks abloom, heart aglow with the enjoyment 
of youth and the hopes of the life just opening be- 
fore her. 
eye—one that I linger over lovingly. It is 
hands that have gathered these pansies, and sent 
them as a little love token, but she has no idea of 
the thoughts they awaken. She cannot remember 
the face now looking at them, but she loves it 
nevertheless, as we love so many whom we never 


A sweet picture she makes to the mind's 
her 


see, Still thinking on, I am wondering if we 
ever will see each other’s faces again—if she will 


stand at the gate some day to welcome me, as she 
used to when a little child. 

And other thoughts the pansies bring me, of far 
different scenes. Of a gentle, delicate boy, whose 
little figure used to slip so quietly into my sick 
room, in the days when I was unable to leave my 
couch at all, and lay a tiny bunch of these flowers 
and a geranium leaf or two, tied with a narrow 
ribbon, in my hand. How his large, soft, brown 
eyes would light up, as I told him some story of 
the times when the friries lived in the flower-cups, 
and stepped out of them at night, to dance on the 
green sward in the summer moonlight. Some- 
times his little sister would come with him 
bright-eved Lu, and then there would be a pleas- 
ant rivalry between them as to which should give 
me their bunch of flowers first, and deliver their 
mamma's message. When we left the place where 
they lived, I pressed his little bouquet on one of 
the pages of a blank book, wherein I copy choice 
passages from books I read, or poems’ 4 particu- 
larly like, and there they are vet; faded some, but 
with color enough to tell very plainly what they are, 


merry 





I never thought this flower was rightly named. 


It seemes to me that, whenever possible, flowers 


should reveive names suited to, or suggestive or 
this 


something in their looks or character, and 


one should surely be called * brighteyes.”’ * John- 


nie-Jummp-up’’ does very well for the little ones o1 
the same species, which pop up their heads from 
under the leaves of such very smail bushes, and 
stand as straight and confidently as any tall flag, 
or lily. I remember a mound of them mingled 
with many colored petunias, which encircled a 
young cedar tree in my childhood’s home. And 


on another 
The 
grassy yard with its gravel walks and flower-beds, 


swiftly 
spot! 


oll 
home 


thought leads me 


That beautiful 


thers 


track, large 


and great clover patches ; its rose-bushes and 
other large shrubs, dotted around between the 
trees. The row of maples shading the side of the 
house and reaching away to the back gate, The 
snow-ball under the parlor windows, almost bend- 


ing to the earth with its white burde n: the spread- 


ing acacia by the front steps, so lovely every 
spring, covered with clusters of pink blossems. 
rhe greville rose reaching long branches wreathed 


oral 
honeysuckles climbing over the lattice and up the 


bloom into the catalpa tre e. ¢ 


with variegated 


wall to our bed-room w indow, where in the closely 


the brown build 


Then the large circle with the great, 


interwoven branches sparrows 
their nests, 
sweet rose-bush in the centre, and its outer border 
filled with small shrubs and annuals. Pinks, but- 
ter-cups, tulips, pansies and jonquils, white phlox, 
amaranth and tlowering almond, and the old-fash- 


ioned lady-slippers and four-o’clocks, which all 


children love. How I loved to work amongst 
them every spring, planting and transplanting, 


hoeing and weeding, with my sunbonnet hanging 
neck, and the wind and sun 
Near by was a 


at the back of my 


having a fair chance at my face. 
small peach-tree, which was called mine, whose 
seat where I 
used to rest after my garden work, and read my 
A little farther on was an apple-tree 


lower branches formed a comfortable 


story-books, 
with a bench under it, where we used to play with 
our dolls, or keep store with little scraps of calico 
ha 
round pieces of white paper representing money. 


and domestic, folded in piles, which were s for 
I dream of those spots yet, although it seems se 
many vears since I have seen them with waking 
Some of happiest memories cluster 


eves, my 


around them, 

And so, sweet maiden, you see what pleasure 
your little flowers have given, all unthought of by 
you, It is just so, that many a pleasure may be 
given to others by an act so small and simple in 
itself, that we often think it scaree worth doing. 
Take the flowers for teachers, and they will lead 
you to many an act which will bear sweet fruit, 
May you ever have sweet thoughts at your com- 
mand, which, like the pansies, shall brighten and 
beautify the spot where they bloom. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 


BROOKS, 


| 


BY CHATTY 


SECOND SERIES.—No. 6. 

HESE girls! these girls! Tudie and Midget 
and Kitty have been measuring me with the 
tape-line, and they report, height five feet 

three inches, waist measure thirty inches, and the 
length of the hair fifty-one inches. And then 
comes the teasing and the pleading of, “O Aunt 
Chatty, now do please let us put your hair all up 
in curl to-morrow nicht, and then let it down on 
Sunday morning, just tos’ prise the girls at church 
who have such a scant little fluffv bit themselves.” 

Kitty says: “ Auntie, you will look very grand, 
you little, plump dear, with such a nest of curls 
as we'd make out of this heap of long hair.”’ 

Tsay: “Oh, I'll look like a little dumpy woolly 
dog!” But they hang about my chair, and pat my 
cheeks, and coax, until, just to please them, I tell 
them they may put it up in curl. 

Monday, A. M.—I am glad that I did let the 
children curl my hair, because now I have some- 
thing new to tell you. When I sat down in the 
low chair, they divided my hair in three parts, 
and each child went to work. I was reading, and 
paid no attention ; but I was wishing that I'd never 
consented to such a foolish thing as that I, Chatty 
Brooks, widow, aged thirty-five, was going to 
wear her hair in curls. 

After they were through they brought the glass, 
and I looked into it, expecting to see a fright. 
what was my surprise to see the hair put up ina 
very becoming manner, different from any style 
I had ever seen before, and it was as comfortable 
as the way I usually wore it—a loose coil at the 
back of my head. At night when I lay on my 
pillow there was none of the inconvenience that 
one experiences in the usual way of putting up 
eurls on tin, or paper, or cloth, with pins to fasten 
with. 

Eleanor Lisle had given the girls her patent 
rubber curlers to use, and they are a very fine 
invention. I wishall you girl-readers of the Home | 
had them; you uld be delighted, and could 
eurl your hair, even though it were the stubborn, 
straight kind that never submitted to curl before. 

I do believe I'll have to tell you, so you ean buy 
some. Well, to me with stamp enclosed ; 
address, ‘‘ Mrs. Chatty Brooks, Perryville, Ohio, 
box 64.” 

Nothing would do for the girls but that I must go 


Ww 


wri 


down to Peterson's g 


taken while I was fixed up with curls. I had 


promised George Nelson’s brother Levi to send | 
| worth the striving for, 
| pictures of her future, surrounded by all. that 


him one and one to Mother Brooks. 

*Can’t you put on asmile, Mrs. Brooks?” said 
the artist. 
ness.” 

Now we all know if we sit for a picture, and 
simper, and smile, and try to look pretty, that the 
picture will grow into an annoyance and a yexa- | 
tion after awhile. We become so tired of that 
vapid smile, that senseless grin that greets us 
every time we look upon the poor counterfeit. 
The sun will tell the truth, his light will ferret out 
the falsity of the smile, and, in time, we will grow 


“Your expression is indicative of sad- 


But | 


| Virtue, 


lery and have some pictures | 


| ashamed of the poor superficial shadow of our own 


selves. 

Wednesday.—We were discussing the subject of 
kissing to-day. It came about in this way: one 
of the girls has not been at for over six 
another State, and 
yesterday two men from her own neighborhood, 
one an elderly man and the other young, called to 
see her, She did not know they were in Mill- 
wood until, on opening the door in answer to the 
bell, she stood face to face with them. She isa 
very impulsive girl, and, withoutthinking whether 
it was proper or not, she kissed them both. 

I told her I wished she had not done so, but she 
said they were both old school-mates, and she had 
always known them, Jack and Will Mulligan, and 
it did not seem wrong to her. 

Perhaps it was right, there is a doubt about it, 
when surely it would have been right had she not 
at all. A maiden should be very 
chary of her kisses, she knows not what such a 


home 


months, her mother resides ir 


kissed them 


kindly-given, generously-ex pressed token of good 
will may hold in store for her; and then I told the 
girls a little story of a dear friend of mine, a re- 
cital that makes my heart ache whenever I think 
about it. 

It was told me in confidence, but telling it now 
will wrong no one, for the daisies make starry the 
green sod above the white face that was wet with 
tears when the poor girl contided to me her sad 
story. 

My friend was attending a select school and fit- 
ting herself for a teacher. At 
about nineteen years old, frank, candid, impul- 
sive, positive and not used to the ways of the 
In a neighboring village resided a lawyer, 
unmarried, unscrupulous, cold, unsympathizing, 
cynical and bearing the of a bad man, 
On her way to school one summer morning, she 
met him. He had been at a lawsuit that lasted all 
probably he had | drinking. They 
were not acquainted, their paths never crossed 


this time she was 


world. 


character 


night; een 
each other, there was no sympathy, or conge- 
niality, or bond between them. An incarnate 
devil must have possessed this man. He reined 
and, touching his 
not in this poor, broken, 
Chatty-Brooks’ language, but in that of a strong 
man, eloquent—that he had heard her 
name spoken of as the synonym of purity, beauty, 
grace, sincerity, generosity and all the 
charming characteristics of a beautiful and excel- 
lent womanhood. Of himself, the world judged 
harshly; it called him hard names; and with the 
ban resting upon him, what did life hold that was 
Then he drew eloquent 


up his horse when he met her, 
hat politely, he said 
n 


aiways 


il 


makes life desirable; then of his 
desolate, despairing, hunted down, 
spised, misconstrued, 
friendless, 

The impressible young girl listened, awed by 
his power of eloquence and touched by the spe- 
cious tale of wrong and woe, and before she was 
aware, th@tears ran down her cheeks, So strong 
is the magic of eloquence. 

Then he said: ‘* Without speaking a word eyen, 


own, bleak, 
belied, de- 
misunde rstood, tortured, 








angele 
vou can do me good, and I can go home happier 
than I have been for long years. Lay a kiss on 
my poor face, like an angel of light, bless me, and 
let me carry one sweet remembrance down to my 
That is all 1 ask.” 


lonely, unwept grave. 
blushed, 


She drew back, hesitated and 
started on, but the wily lawyer was eager to see 
if his eloquence could prevail that was all he 
cared for; and in a voice modulated and tremu- 
lous with unshed tears of emotion, he dwelt upon 
his utter loneliness and lack of friends, and, the 
young girl cradled in a loving mother's holiest 
affection and knowing nothing only to believe 
and have faith in all, bravely and resolutely 
stepped up to the poor ingrate with a blushing 
countenance and put up her fair face nervously, 
and the fiend bent down from his seat in the sad- 
die, and she kissed him. She did it honestly, and 
so wrought upon were her feelings of pity, and 
charity, and sympathy, that she would have done 
jt with the same freedom on the streets of a city 
or in the crowded aisle of a church. 

He thanked her with a show of civility, and sin- 
and putting spur to his 


cerity, and manliness, { 
horse, he rode on, 
“ Mephistopheles” 


me when my dear friend told me this pitiful story. 


was the name that came to 


She said she regretted the act sometimes, and 
then again, when she thought that she had perhaps 
helped, and cheered, and done him good, she was 
satisfied. One time, in the course of a year, she 
met him again, and he seemed inclined to be 
friendly and familiar, but she only bowed to 
him. 

When my friend was about twenty-three years 
of age, she was betrothed to a young merchant, 
and the day was fixed for the wedding, but her 
lover grew cold and distant, and finally sought to 
be relieved from his pledge. When she. inquired 
the reason, he stammered, and with faulty speech 
informed her that he did not choose to marry a 
woman who had been an intimate friend of ———, 
the lawyer, whom she had kissed. 

The girl’s sorrow was intense, but her 
pride held her up. She told the correct story to 
her betrothed, yet his mind was poisoned, and he 
questioned and doubted, Then it were better that 
they should part forever, and they did. 

But this was not all of it. One time she was a 
witness in a suit in court, and a question was put 
by a lawyer, in cross-examination, which brought 
to the surface that remorseful kiss, and it was used 
against her character, I could ery yet while I 
write this, and it happened long ago, and the grave 
has closed over the dear girl, who carried her sor- 
row with her all through the rest of her poor 
blighted life. 

Thinking of all this, it was no wonder that I 
cautioned my dear little flock about indiscriminate 
kissing. I told them to confine this kind of de- 
monstration to their own immediate families and 
girl friends. We have all heard enough of the 
folly and absurdity and wickedness of promiscu- 
ous kissing within the present year, It has been 
very disgusting, and has brought into disgrace 
fair names that else would have had no stain upon 


pe or 
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wouldn’t even kiss my dear dead husband's 
brother Levi ever again. It is silly, and weak, 
and sinful, and wicked, and is not far from the 
limits of modesty and purity. 

But Margie calls us to tea just while we are talk- 
ing on this subject. We are experimenting in 
making biscuit. One girl makes one time, and 
another the next, and another the next, each try- 
ing to excel the rest. My girls are all good cooks, 
and we are learning each other's ways and methods 
of doing all kinds of work, both in the culinary 
and housekeepers’ department. 


GIVE THE MONEY TO YOUR WIVES, 

PY \UERE is one subject upon which I think 
most men agree; and that is, that they can 
buy any article of dress or ornament to suit 

their wives, better than said wives can for them- 

This mistaken idea generally is indulged 

in by the kindest and best of husbands. Thus, 

Mr. Goodman, country merchant, when he returns 

with his spring goods, brings with him a bonnet, 


selves, 


which the city milliner has assured is just the one 
suited to his wife’s style, and which he fully be- 
lieves will be the envy and admiration of Starville. 
Well, Mrs. Goodman knows that it is not becom- 
ing to her, that the very stylishness of the hat 
makes her whole attire look shabby, and knows 
that the price of it would have covered the ex- 
pense of a bonnet for her and hats for her little 
girls, at the village milliner’s, which would have 
suited her much better. But with wifely affection, 
knowing the kindness that prompted the purchase, 
she conceals all of this and wears her old bonnet 
to save the new one as often as she can. 

In like manner, Farmer Day, after selling his 
produce of the season at a much higher figure than 
he expected, remembers the good wife at home 
and resolves that she shall have a shawl. Man- 
like he thinks the highest priced is the best, and, 
as he has heard his wife admire Mrs. Ray’s brocha 
shawl, one at twenty dollars is purchased for Mrs, 
Day. Well, it was kind, she says, and of course 
is delighted, while in her heart she knows that for 
ten dollars she could have suited herself far better 
and had the extra ten for so many things. 

So I often think, when I see the wife really wor- 
ried with a gift that ought to be a pleasure to her, 
how much better to give her the money and let 
her suit herself, MoNA. 

** Valley Home,’ 

FRIEND “PrpsEy:’’ From a quiet country 
home, I feel like writing to vou, my friend, I 
feel that you are a friend of the human family, 
coming bravely forth to meet the evils of the day; 
giving your opinions fearlessly ; helping the weak 


May 6th, 


1875, 


to rise, strengthening the strong in their good pur- 
Your wisdom and experience are invalu- 
able! Thank you for permitting others to profit 
by them. I have learned to love you, and look 
for you each month with your words of cheerful 
advice and sweet love for the little ones. I, too, 
love the little ‘‘darlings,’’ although our home re- 


pose! 


them. Why I was so shocked that I resolved I | echoes no longer to the sound of tiny footfalls, 
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Not that we have never had them, but they have 
grown from babyhood, and are almost ready to go 
forth and do the battles of life for themselves. So 
it must naturally be; we cannot guard them 
always; but hopefully, prayerfully, we must 
watch their future, trusting the good seeds we 
have endeavored to sow in their young minds 
May not be fruitiess, 

We mothers particularly need encouragement 
and wisdom to enable us to do our duty. In this 
day of extravagance in dress, ’tis a difficult matter 
to regulate the wants to the means. And how 
much could be said of the evils attending the 
course of youth. The importance of sound moral 
principles is not fully realized in our day, The 
hours that are spent in the adornment of the per- 
son, the vitality employed to have every article in 
the “ latest sty ki is almost ineredible. We that 
realize the effect on our children and our neigh- 
bors’ children, tremble for the future, The kind 
hands, willing to smooth the sufferer’s pillow, 
attend to the claims of childhood and imbecility, 
are preferable to the soft, lily hands of selfisliness 
and pride. 

I have long wanted to write to Mr. Arthur, and 
through him thank you, and many more of his 
contributors, for their living interest manifest to 
the readers of his magazine. “ Lichen,’’ in her 
quiet nook, looking so bravely into her path 
wherein lameness “has fallen,’’ teaching us pa- 
tience and resignation by her sweet fortitude. 
“Chatty Brooks’? makes me think of the busy 
hen with her brood around her, hopeful and 
pleasant, turning life into a pleasure-boat, wher 
all must row to keep afloat. We need a * Debo 
rah Norman” spirit amongst us, for the evils of 


Flor: 


WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 


BY CHARITY L. MABBETT. 
CHAPTER XV. 
TRANSPLANTING, 

HE general transplanting season must be, in 
all cases, when danger of frosts are over in 
that particular locality. If it cannot all be 
done at one time, which is hardly to be expected, 
advantage must be taken of the most suitable 
times for the tenderest plants. ‘“ After a rain,”’ is 
the old maxim, and for cabbages and the like, 


grown out of doors, will do very well, as the | 


chances are they will live any way. But some 
soils will pack very tight and become hard by 
baking in the sun, if stirred and pressed firm 
enough to support a newly-set plant whilst very 


wet. In soils somewhat clayey, I have been | 


obliged to lift a plant thus set fairly out of the 


King Alcohol are manifest to a greater extent than 
usual, 

If the mothers, years agone, had fully agreed 
with some of your ideas, how many heartaches 
the little ones would have missed! How many 
more of their rights and privileges would they 
have enjoyed, and how much better would they 
in turn have been fitted to become wives and 
mothers! In this life of incompleteness we can- 
not expect perfection, but we can aim high, and 
society is being prepared for woman to take a 
higher position than was once considered her 
privilege, making it so much more her duty to 
cultivate her mind and that of her children to fill 
the new era. 

I am all unused to writing to strangers, but 
wanted so much to know your true, living self; 
wanted you to know there was at least one more 
added to the number of those whom you have 
strengthened, Many an hour has been bright- 
ened by your words speaking from the quiet 
pages of the magazine, which has been a welcome 
member of our family for almost twenty years, 
and within the last two years is more valuable to 
me than ever before. I never read a number 
without feeling better for it, if it is only seeing 
through some other person's eyes the duties of the 
day. The article in March number, entitled, 
“Concerning Women,” particularly claims my 
attention. I rejoice with the writer in the coming 
‘millennium,’ when woman shall be valued for 
her goodness and usefulness, 

Again let me thank you all, ‘‘ Pipsey,”’ “ Lich- 
en” and “Chatty,” for many profitable sugges- 
tions and pleasant hours of reading. 

Yours truly, AuNT HoperuL, 


partment, 


| necessary that the plant should be in proper con- 
| dition for planting as that the earth should be for 
| receiving it, and if the two cannot be in that state 
at one time, give the plant the “ benefit of the 
doubt,” and trust for the earth to acquire it, 
When plants have been transplanted once or 
twice, and are well used to the sun and air, it will 
hardly be necessary to shade them at all when set 
in the border, especially if it is done when they 
are full of moisture, and, like a well-fed child, 
able to wait longer for a new supply, than if dis- 
turbed in a famished condition. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a plant be set in a wilted, 
drooping state, When it exists, as often happens 
with gifts, exchanges, etc., they should be wet 
}and placed in a cool, dark cellar until they have 
| recovered their crispness. 
Such plants as depend on symmetry of growth 
|for beauty, should not be left to themselves in 


earth, in order to loosen the ball from the roots, | this matter, but should be placed in proper and 


breaking them more or less in the operation. | 
Asters set in this way I have always found more | 
likely to suffer from lice at the root; it may be | 
because it takes the roots so long to find their way 
jnte loose, well-aired soil, It seems to me as| 


natural position, and supported until they have 
acquired strength to hold themselves erect. Nor 
will it do to leave them wholly to themselves 
when set in the border. A stick by their side, 
with a newspaper wound around it and the plant, 
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or string, where it cannot in any other way be kept 
upright. 

Arrangements of this sort are very useful where 
layers are made in places that would otherwise be too 
When used for this purpose, the drip 


| of water should be near the surface, aud as near the 


| 
and tied lightly at top and bottom is a very good pro- | 
tection both from sun and winds. It must not, how- | 
ever, be wound so closely as to smother the plant, or so 
loosely as to sway with the wind and fret off the leaves. 
I have transferred to the borders in this way choice | dry to succeed. 


petunias, that hadran up toan almost fabulous length in 
winter, and by cutting off the buds at top, they would 
send out side shoots the whole distance of their stalks, 
and in a little while form a pyramid of bloom, highly 
satisfactory, requiring no further care through the 
summer, if properly secured to the stake at first. 

I do not like the practice of pouring water in the 
holes prepared for transplanting, If the ground js| layered. The carnation in particular is apt to do this, 
pressed sufficient to secure firmness, the effect is une | whilst roses and shrubs in general, wiil not root if 
earth too wet with rain. 


| expected rootlets as practicable, 

Moss may be used to conceal the vessel containing 
the water, if desirable, and will help to keep the ground 
in a moist condition around it; judgment must be 
used in regard to this matter, however, as sume plants 
are liable to “damp olf" if kept too wet aiter being 


same as in working the lacking a constant supply of moisture; in some cases 
Neither have I found it well to dash water on and 
around plants that really seem to be dying for the need 
of it. When it is evident that there must be, for 
awhile, an artificial supply of water, it is much the best During the season of transplanting, I have found it 


this may be attained by placing a stone over the in- 
cision, but if at all exposed to direct rays of sun, the 
above method will be found a help, if not a necessity. 


way to place a flower-pot, partially imbedded, as close | convenient to have a vessel of strong tobacco tea in 
to the roots as it will do to dig, in such a way that the | readiness to immerse the roots of plants known to be 
hole will be as near in the direction of the root as pos- infested with, or subject to, root-lice; for asters, ver- 
sible, then fill it with warm water and let it leak out | benas, etc., this precaution is indispensable; cabbage 


also is so much benefited by this treatment, that I 
" 


gradually, to secure which I have sometimes placed a 
»¢ excused, perhaps, for mentioning it thus “out 


stone or loosely-fitting stick in the hole. 

This method of watering will be found to answer well 
applied to plants requiring extra moisture, such as 
hydrangias, caladiums, canmnas and the like. It should 
be affixed at the time of setting them in the ground. 
Any article of crockery that Jack Frost has remem- 
bered when forgotten by others, can be made available 
for this purpose, and helps one to look upon bottom- | hope 
less pitchers with more equanimity than had been | such cases is to dig for the offender. A careful search 
supposed possible. Glass fruit-jars, with the bottom 
of duty, (oran old “tin” one, if anybody is so unfor- 
tunately careless of poison as to use their contents,) | your vindictive feelings and necessity for the rigid per- 
may be secured at top with its legitimate fastening, in | formance of duty, tosave otherplants from similar fate, 
To secure plants from mishaps of this kind, 1 have 


taken various methods, but have found a strip of stiff 


may 
of its sphere.” 

Another enemy to be guarded against at this season 
is the cut-worm,. Some of my sorest trials in garden- 
ing have arisen from finding achoice and perhaps only 
plant of some desirable variety cut off by these vora- 
cious depredators, without leaving a bud or eye to keep 
alive for a moment. The only consolation in 


ene- 





is generally successful, and you can dispatch 
my at once, making a sort of compromise between 


such a way as to leave a little leak, and when concealed 
near a plant needing such aid, can be kept with water 
slowly draining out for a day. The top should be! paper pinned together at the ends to answer very well. 
covered with a piece of shingle or tin, and this with a | Any paper will do, however, if folded until it will keep 
little earth, so curiosity is not excited, nor good taste | erect around the plant; they may be sewed together 
offended, with needle and thread quite expeditiously. They 

A dipper gourd with a long, sharp-pointed handle, is should be made with reference to the size of the plant 
very useful in supplying water in this way, where the | needing protection, and should be two inches or more 
arrangement need not be permanent. Make onesmall | in height above ground and one inch below, with the 
hole through the stalk at thesmall end, or, several still | earth pressed closely enough to keep them from blowing 
smaller ones just around it. Cutout the blossom mark | away. Gray paper shows less than other co! 
large enough to admit of pouring in the water, then | will not require to be removed on account of unsightli- 
this apparatus can be forced into the ground and/ ness, as it disappears before the winds and rains in 
allowed to remain till empty; or, into pots containing | most cases by the time the worms have ceased to be 


ors, and 





plants, where there is no convenience for immersing | troublesome 
If seeds are to be sown where the presence of these 


them. 
It will do to give liquid manure in this way, but it | marauders is suspected, it is well to look over the 
must be clear, as, indeed, it always should be, however | ground carefully before sowing, and then fence in the 


applied. This gourd is also useful for watering hang- portion used with paper, or anything else that will 
ing-baskets, as it is easily kept upright by leaning it) present a perpendicular barrier, at least two inches 
against the strings, when it will saturate them without | high, quite around the place planted, for the little 
the trouble of taking them down. globules of water seen in the morning on the top of a 

A string may be arranged at the top of the gourd, in | bunch of headless seedlings, is not nearly as poetical 
such a manner as to be readily tied in place to a stick | asa legitimate dewdrop, 


ashion Deparment. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. | The underskirt is made long at the back, while a 


fesneny of box-plaiting gives it the proper fullness, 
A LTHOUGH the extremely backward season has | These plaits should be caught together by several tapes 
hai 





delayed in an unprecedented manner the ap- | underneath. The underskirt is often trimmed at the 


ft 
if 


~ pearance of spring costumes upon the streets, | sides or front, but the full portion of e back is seldom 
the time is now fairly reached when they can be worn. | or never decorated. The polonaise is long, sometimes 
It is noticeable that the styles are far plainer than | draped high at the sides. The most fashionable cos- 
heretofore, being almost severe in character, with their | tumes now worn, have the underskirt of some plain 
uniform perpendicular lines, unrelieved by horizontal | color, while the overskirt and basque, or polonaise, are 
of plaid. There is a little variety displayed in the 
arrangement of the materials of the dress, Sometimes 


or diagonal trimming. 
The polonaise with underskirt still holds its own, 
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the entire overskirt and basque are plaid; again the 
overskirt of the basque are plaid, with 
plain sleeves; body is plain, and the sleeves 
plaid. 

The camel’s-hair serges, semi-thick, twilled and soft, 
are especially suit for sea-side or Mountain wear 
during the sumn They are also very serviceable, 
since no amount of wetting will injure them beyond 
the renovating influence of a warm iron, 

Plaid cashm< in high colors are popular for chil- 
dren and misses 
may be found harmonizing with any of the colors in 
the material. 

Hats and bonne 
that it now seems to be merely a matter of strings or 


and body 


or tue 


able 


1d fringes and gimps to trica them 


ts have so nearly approached in shape, 


no strings, whether we bestow upon an article of head- 
gear the one name or the other. They are for the most 


part profusely trimmed, especially about the face, with 


Dew Publicattons. 


Stories for Children, Th 
Printed for 
Many of th 
taste, a fins 
The writer 


Miscellaneous Poems. 
Warden’s Tale and Three Eras in a Life. 
private circulat Porter & Coates. 
poems in this volume show a cultured 
fancy and great tenderness of sentiment, 
has evidently tou 
experience and 
make a single extract 

‘THI 


mm. 


hed some of the lower deeps in life's 
ought up pearls of wisdom. We 


CUP OF LIFE. 
ng hand the full, rich cup 
1 unto me to drink 
Such generous dole that not one added drop 
Could fall within and not o’erbrim its wealth, 
I would my hold were stronger, but, alas! 
The strongest arm is weak indeed against 
The purposes of God. Ah! blest is he 
Who still can give God thanks when all the wine 
Life yields is spi l,and naught is left but lees, 
Couldst thou, my heart? What didst thou do but moan 
Wheg on a time a north-east wind did breathe 
Upon thy calm, vexing thy life with plaints 
That would have best belit a tempest storm? 
But now the wind s lulled, ’tis well and wise 
To search thy sot juestion of its strength, 
And if again a few drops from thy cup 
Are swept unto the ground, thou shalt not grieve 
As if the richness of thy draught was gone, 
Take time to thar God for what He leaves, 
Faint heart, and th« iit find the hours grow few 
Wherein thou mournest over what He takes.” 


By N. L. Thic blin. 
Mr. Thieblin takes his reader 
heart of that m 


was sent as special correspondent 


“T hold with tr 
Which God has 


Spain and the Spaniards. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
with him right int 
country, whither h¢ 
of the New York Herald. 
tion of the state of Spanish affairs during the 
disturbances in that country; and he fills his pages 
with personal expe es among the armed factions, 
He is a lively writer: beneath his brilliancy of de- 
scription, there is r-strata of carefully-collected 
and as carefully-sift nformation, This book is for 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


Types and En 
New York: Sheldon 
Spurgeon’s Sunday 
delivered at the Met 
mons, sixteen in number, are practical in their char- 
acter, and possess, in an eminent degree, the special 
merits which belong to all that proceeds from the great 
English preacher’s mouth. For sale by J. B, Lippin- 
cott & Co, 

The American Temperance Cyclopedia of His- 
tory, Biography, Anecdote and Illustration. By Rev. 
J. B. Wakeley, D.D. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House, This is a collection of 
anecdotes, incidents, poetry and sentiment, all touch- 
ing upon or illustrating the subject of temperance. 


recent 


C. H. 


»v 


ropolitan Tabernacle, These ser- 


He gives us a graphic descrip- | 


, Spurgeon, | 
This is a collection of Mr, | 
il Thursday evening sermons, }| 
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| flowers and ribbons, They are worn farther back on 
| the head than formerly, and on the under portion of 
the brim, which is usually raised from the forehead, 
there is generally displayed a full coronet of flowers, 
A very pretty style for ar, is the sailor hat, 
| bound or faced with silk, with full face trimming, and 

scarf, tied loosely and 


Iisses Wt 
trimmed with a broad sash 
carelessly about the crown, 
hats and bonnets are n 
both in crowns and 
most part made flat, but 
exhibit the conical 


or 

rhis season’s styles of 
larger than the last, 
for the 
h hats, in some cases, 
brigand shape. The brims, how- 
ever, are the leading feature, tl extreme width giv- 
ing them much the appearance of the Mexican sombrero, 
Any style can be attained by the tasteful manipulation 
of these brims, Real and imitation chip are the most 
popular material. Undress« gray, brown and 
black are the leading colors, 


ollceabiy 
brims rhe crowns are 


Englis 


i While, 


using, and still more 
book, and it will, no 
For 


rhere is very much that is an 
that is profitable, gathered in t 
doubt, 


do good service in the ten perance cause, 


sale by J. C. Garrigues & 

Fear. By Katharine 
of “The Italian Girl,” 
isa slightly sensa- 


Perfect Love casteth out 
Sedgwick Washburn, author 
ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1 

ional story, dealing with titled and untitled foreigners, 

men and sentiment women, It is a story 
which may amuse the reader which will win no 
very high place in American literature, For sale by 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffellinger. 

Paul Brewster and Son; or, The Story of Mary 
By Helen FE. Chapmar New York: National 
Temperance Society and Put tion House. This 
little story illustrates the da moderate drink- 


shows how difficult it ij ») keep within the 
rrigues & Co, 


his 


jealous 


‘arter, 


" 
wna 


bounds of safety. For sale by 


Warrington’s Manual. By William S, Robin- 
son, “* Warrington,” Clerk of the House of Representa- 
Massachusetts fror This is a 
manual for the information of « rs members of 
conventions, societies, ete., in the prac- 
and all such bodies, 
and practice in 


tives of 1873. 


and 
egislatures, 
al governing 
‘ording to the parliamentary \ 
United States, This is a practical book, and should 
in the hands of all those who have need of know- 
edge of parliamentary usage. | ile by J. B. Lippin- 
cout & Uo, 


membership ol 


Lhe 


RAFTING ON THE TIGRIS is curious to note in 
usages W modern, how little 
stern people in the com- 
ven by Mr. Myers, 
of Lost Empires,”’ He 


comparing the ancient 
ess has been made by I 
yn arts of life. Take this insta 

in his recent volume, “* Remains 


prog 


ice g 


Says: 


ent day in navigating 
‘ted precisely in 
earliestantiquity, 
h we floated down 
sor Xenophon; 
same, we might 
point to the bass-reliefs, whic! ir enturiesago were 
buried beneath the mounds of Nineveh, It consisted 
of a light frame work, thirty uare, constructed of 
poles, beneath which were placed about three hundred 
inflated goat skins, which gave creat buoyancy to the 
whole, enabling it to support a burdenof over twenty 
tons of wheat and gall-nuts. A yj f immense sweeps 
were attached, for the purpose of control and guidance, 
and our “ kellie,” as the natives called it, was eomplete, 

“The greater part of the rafts employed upon the Ti- 
eris are freighted at Diarbekir and Mosul, and floated 
down to Bagdad, Upon arrival there they are taken to 
pieces, the wood of which they are composedis sold, and 
the skinsare carried back by land. From Herodotus, we 
know that the same method was practiced in his day.” 


The rafts employed at the pres 
the Mesopotamian rivers, are nstruc 
‘same manner as those us n the 
1description of the one 
rizris, we mie¢ht turn to Here 
and for anexact i 


upor 


representation 


feet x 
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BUTTERICK’S F S PATTERNS. 


“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 


As regular agents of E, Butterick & Co., we can now 


upply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
supply, 93 ’ M 


patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 


for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select 
will be sent On application, 

Butterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be th 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and enabl 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but 


appear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 


neighbors, 


ka See new patterns in this number of IIome Magazine, 


wilh prices, 














NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be part lar tos 
the size desired by bust m« or W su I 

the ease of children by the age, as the patterns ar 
cut in anumber of different sizes, and it is absolut« 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of 
pattern wanted, as nochange ean be made after the p 
tern is ordered and nt. Attention t m 


details will save time in the reception of patt 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us 
We are receiving large orders f 


5 
3 


al patterns, and in all instances they give the most 


thorough satisfaction, 


PAINT. 

The popularity of the paints manufactured by tl 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 32 Burling Slip, N. \¥ 
scems to be fully established, and those who have uss 
these goods speak of them in the highest terms, as « 
be seen by their advertisement headed “ Beaut 
liome,”’ in this issue of our magazine. All who thi 
of painting this present season should first obtain their 
sample card and pric« 
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TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


list, furnished free. 


One copy, one year. $2 50 
Three copies “ ; a 6 00 
Six copies and one t » getter-up of Club 12 00 
zen “ . “ - - sesve 20 OO 


a3” Every subscriber, whether single or in clubs, wil! 
receive one of our beautiful Premium Engravings free. 
If no choice is made “Toe INTERRUPTED READER 

ll be sent. f both pictures are wanted by any sub- 






scriber, 50 cents extra will secure them, 

3 To those who send clubs of six subscribers a pre- 
mium picture, besides the extra laagazine, will bi 
given. To the getter-up of a club of ten subscribers 
both pictures will be sent free. 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS can 
the club price. 

&a@- Specimen Numbers 15 cents, in currency or post- 
age stamps, 


always be made 


BUYING 


POSTAGE.—Fifteen cents must be added to each | 


subscription for prepayment of postage for the year. 
This will cover all postages on premium pictures as 
well as the magazine, and make the cost to subseribers 
less than heretofore, besides relieving them of all care 
and trouble at their own offices, 

REMITTANCES.—Send Post-Office order or draft 
on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot 
get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your letter 
registered at the Post-Office. 


T. 8 ARTHUR & SON, 
1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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Book-Buying Deparlnent, 


We give below a list of the new books, any of which will be 
mailed by us, postage free, on receipt of the price. 

PAUL BREWSTER AND Son. By Helen E, Chapman. 
\ Temperance Story. $1.00, 

NORMAN BRILL’s LIFE-WorK. By Abby Eldridge, 
\ Temperance Story. $1.00, 

rYPES AND EMBLI MS. A Collection of Sermons. By 
C. H. Spurgeon, $1.2 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By N. L. Thicblin, 


WARR ING TON'S MANUAL. For the Information of 


N latures, Conventions, Soc (or- 





I 
ore inn Onviern: abe. im Gas Practical Govern xt 
t 





Membership of all such Bodies, according 
" niary Law and Practice in the United States, 
By Wm. 8S. Robinson (“ W; , 


entatives of } 














LST cents, 

LITTLE CLAssics. Vol. IX., Comedy. Containing 
Barney O’Reirdon, the Navicator y Samu Lover; 
Haddad—Ben Ahab the Traveller, by John Galt; BI 
be l's Ghost, by Wm, M. Thackeray; The Pi c 
Party, by Horace Smith; Father Tom and the Pope, by 

I Ferguson ; ! Darbyshire, by William 
HH : The G y Samu Lover ] box 
I By ha Lei $ 

rue Po WORKS OF OWEN MEREI ybert 
Lord | nprising Lucile, The A Li 
Clytem Household Edition, u rm with 
Ho ) ivso Lon llow W hittier With 
Portrait and Illustrations, $2.00. 

rut AMERICAN TEMPERANCE CycLopzprIa of His- 
tory, Biography, Anecdote and Illustration. By Rev. 


J. B. Wakeley, D.D. $2.00. 
PERFECT LOVE CASTETH ovuT FEAR. By Katherine 
Sedgwick Washburn, author of “ The Italian Girl,” ete. 





\ Perrecr Aponis. By the Author of “ Rutledge: 
MAN AND BE 

trativ An 
L.8. Post a 00. 
WHAT YounGe Prorre Snorirp Kyrow. By Prof. 


AFTER. With 
Wood, M.A,, 











Burt G, Wilder, of Cornell Unive A 
ANCIENT SYMBOL WonsHip. Influence Phallie 
" the R s of Antiquity. der M 
nile and Wake. W r 1c 





‘Notes and Appendix, by é 
’ Edition, with Eleven Full-page 

, SVo., cloth, $3.00. 
ve Art of Judging the Character of Indi- 
their Handwriting and Style. W ith %5 

g 14 specimens of the handwriting of 
‘ters to illustrate the above theories. 
y ird Lumley. Square 1l2mo.,, cloth extra, 
silt, very curious, London, 1875, $2.50, 

TiupEs’s ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIFS, 
Stories of Wealth and Fashions, D 
itic Missions, Strange Si and Sport- 
pons ic Artists, Theatri« ks, Men of 

John Timbs, F.S. A. An entirely new 
! abe ut fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
>» th « extra , 600 pages, Sou0, 

pote AND GIRLS IN BroLoGy; or, Simple Studies of 

» Lower F 3 is of Life, Based upon the Latest Lee- 
tures of Prof. Ii. Huxley, and published by his per- 
mission. By Gareh Hackett Stevenson. Illustrated 
by Miss M. A. J. Macomish. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, $1.50. 

NATURE AND Lirr, Facts and Doctrines Relating 
to the Constitution of Matter, the New Dynamics and 
the New Philosophy of saber By Edward P: pillon. 
Tr: inslated from the second French edition by A. R, 
Macdonough, Esq. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, $2.00 

OUTLINE OF THE EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 
M. FE. Gazelles. Translated from the French by the 
Rev. O, B. Frothingham. i an appendix by E. L. 
Youmans, M.D. 1 vol., I2mo., $1.00, 

AsTRoNoMY. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. 50 cents, 

FUNGI: their Nature =<? ses. -By M. C. Cooke, M.A 
Fadited by the Rev. M. a ley, M.A. 1 vol., lmo. 
With 168 Illustrations. 4s 

rhis forms the fifteenth veltmenet the” International 
Scientific Series,’ which has already attained a wide 
circulation. The volumes already published are: 


Tue Forms or WATER. By J. Tyndall. $1.50, 
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402 ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED TIOME MAGAZINE. 


PuyYsiIcs AND Po.atTies. By Walter Bagehot. $1.60. | Out in the World.. eet 

Foops. Ly Dr. Ddward Smith. $1.75. Our Neighbors in the Cor 
MIND AND Bopy. By Alex. Bain. $1.50. | Nothing but Money 

: ‘ . : What Came After ur 

SocioLoey. By Herbert Spencer. | « 4]] for the Best” Seri: 

| Juvenile Litwere. 6 vols 7 
THE New Cuemistry. By J. P. Pooke, Jr. $2.00. The Wonderful Story of Ge: tle ilk ind, and ‘other r 
ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By Balfour! ‘ tars lren’s Stories, elegantly Bound and ,I}us- 

Stewart. \ rated cebdeosss: ED 

ANIMAL Locomotion, By Dr. Pettigrew. $1.75. A liberal discount will be made to schools and libra. 


; F ries, and to those who order a number of volumes at 
ESPONSIDILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE, By Dr, Henry wr 
erin 14 , LENTAL DISEASI By Dr, Henry one time; the books, in these eases, to be sent by ex- 


~enaee ' _— Pn Kes 81.75 press at the cost of the purchasers, 
ESCIENCE O] AW y Pro nos. ) 

, ’ ve > ete Address ; y. © 
ANIMAL Mrcmanism. By C. J. Marey. $1.75. ——? T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


(hestnut Street, Philada, 


HIsrory « riz Co pertace mitw isin TeELIc10N AX | 
ScriENcE. By Dr. J . Draper. $1.75. 

_ DocTRIn DESCENT, AND DARWINISM. By Oscar 
Schmidt. £1.59 


Mr. VAUGHAN'S Herr, By Frank Lee Benedict. 
$1.00. 
SAFELY MARRIED, By the Author of “Caste.” 5) . 
cents, SS . : St 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE AND His BrRoTHer, By j ' + 3? 
pees Tor ébster’s Unabridged Dictiona 
Love’s Vicrory. By D. L. Farjeon, 25 cents, ’ 
THE MAIp or KILLEENA, By Wm. Black, 50 cents. “THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
We are also prepared to furnish by mail, postage paid, extant.”— London Quart Review, October, 1873 
books new and l. from the Catalogues of all the leading &3~ A National Standard. The authority in the Govern- 
publishers in l ted States at their pest lished prices ment Printing Office at Washins . ane supplied by the 
f you do not k vy the price of the book you want, Government to every pu West Px 
write to us and we will! give the information. 8a Warmly recomm i by as croft. Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh Week hit j 5 
ag BOOK-CLUBBING.—Wehaveadoptedaplanor) Motley, Geo. P. Mar Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
B : lihu Burritt, Daniel W bater, Rufus Choate and the 
ook-clubbing, as well as Magazine-clubbing, by which lane a 
4 : est American and European scholars 
purchase s can obtain a large advantage in buying re ; ; 
. : A necessity for every intelligent family, student, 
00Ks. This } 1 enables several persons to join to hal 7 : ' . ; 
gether and m i. list of the bool tl wish t teacher and professional man. What Livrary is com- 
. - S ppl wy nal lete ho » bes oglis ctio ,? . 
obtain, On t orders, which are sent by express, plete without the best English Dictionary ? 
charges to i by those who receive them, we make A NEW FEATURLI. 
eC beral : : ; To the 3.000 ILtusrrations heretofore in Webster's Un- 
to make up clubs will send us a list abridged, we have recently added four pages of 
ks they want, we will answer promptly, and , - 
nd for which the order will be sent COLORED ILLUSTRAT-ONS, 
n ceases, give them an advantage in engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 
i it they can possibly obtain in any 
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DCy« i Wi 
other way. &y- The National Siandard. 


— PROOF.-20 TO 1. 


WORI \?. 2 7 J The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 


S OF . Ss ARTHUR, country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any 


We give below ist of the greater part of Mr. Ar- | other Dictionaries, In proof will be sent to any person, 
thur's publ books, any of which we will send by on application, the stat f more than 100 Book- 
mail on receipt of the price: sellers, from every sectio country 
Danger ; or, Wounded in the House of a Friend $2.00 Published by G.& C. ME mR AM, ringfield Mase, 
ey oe nenbechanteoayonsee yd $100 A MONTH. AGENTS WANTED 
Three Years in a Man-Trap.... ~ 2.00| Ewerywhere for the new .~ ‘* Success in Business,” or 
Woman to the It e, A Story of the “New 1- | his. country has money for 
L ate “6 sara ae sean el MONE Y evs eyhedes. Gn. Muehbeneee. 

ghts and S ‘oO Veal ‘ . £0 | es men, Farmers, Youn 
Sketches of I Character Aw : 75 » Y, vA a Wownen id all . 
Leaves from t Book of Human Life. . 76 EKO his "'b x kal . how all and 
The Way toP l sence goes - . A wt the beoek for the times i 
The An*el of the Houschold ae W MAKE TT. : oh fen B "i py 
True Riches; or, ~alt h without Wings. ose LS vd te s to ager 
Heart Histories and Life Pictures... , wf ame 
Home Scenes; its Lig! ip aubahadswn. . 150] P. Ww. - ZIEGLER & co., 
Sparing to Spend; or, The Loftons and the Pinker- P 518 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

tons. wee Det 
Three Eras in a Woman : The “Maiden , the me 
Wit tie Sober ‘i m| BRACKETS, EASELS, 
Before and After Marri or, “Sweethearts and 
‘ives, Lovers and 1 sbhx Mi < an | a] ,; ‘ 

Wives, Lovers and Hushands,and Married and | TABLE MATS, MONOGRAMS, 
The Martyr Wife, Lot “ , am Al 72 Be = 
The Young Lady: me : A BOXES, &e., &e., 

Steps Toward Heaven; or ‘ligion in Comn Of Walnut other woods, in Inlatd 
Re re ease Ti oo erscee seccecccss ou cannce Po and open Ser wor 

1e Good Time Com Teenennns -suqdenecs 20 | ‘ ae - , 

The Allen Ilouse; or, Twenty Years Ago and Now 1. A BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTS 
What Can Woman »? sae any - 1.25] S made, and all descriptions of licht 
The Withered Ileat de B.A LES 25 C ’ , - *s 

The Angel and t ) ) 95 | : Scroll and Fret Sawing 
The Trials and ¢ fessions of a Housekec per 25 | done with the 

Advice to Young Men on their Duties and Conduct % 


Adv aay Young Women = their Duties and ware ar aoe FLEETWOOD SCROLL SAW, 
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duct in Life 
Ten Nights in a Bar-r 
The Old Man's Brid ve 
The Hand Withor it the Heart.. tnabdoe 
Golden Grains from L ife’s Harvest-Fi 
After the Storm sapbielll 
Light om Shadowed Pathas......cevscscercssscccsoenceccesssescvees 


runs as easily as a sewing-machine, 
Send for Circular and List of Designa. 
TRUMP BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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THE 


GREAT PRESERVER oF HEALTH. 


TaRrRant’s Evrervescent Sertzer Aperient can always be 
relied upon as a pleasant, mild, speedy and positive cure in all 
cases of Costiveness, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Sick Headache, 


Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Biliousness, 

Flatulen y, Fulness of Blood and al! inflammatory Complaints 

where a gentle, cooling cathartic is required. So says the 

—— Chemist; so says the Physician; so says the great American 
Public of the nineteenth century. Heed ye then, and be not 

Wa without a bottle in the house. Before life is imperiled, deal 


judiciously with the symptoms. Remember that the slight 


internal disorder of to-day may become an obstinate, incurable 
disease to-morrow. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


All sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


it . FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
PRETTY LIPS 


Should have pearly teeth behind them. To make the teeth 


pearly and to keep them so there is nothing like 


FRAGRANT 


OZODONT 


neutralizes every element of impurity that affects the 
eae or whiteness of the teeth. Moreover, it prevents 
gum boil and canker. Sozodont should be used by every one 
who values a good set of teeth. It has none of the acrid pro- 
perties of tooth pastes, &c., and instead of contracting the gums, 
renders them firm and elastic. All disagreeable odors arising 
from the breath are neutralized = the use of Sezodont. 


“Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, | “aknies) * 


For Health, Comfort and Style, is ac- 
knowledged the best Article of the kind 
ever made. Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from al! | FLAY 0 RS. 
parts of the United States. 
» ete 


For sale by all leading Jobbers and 
Retailers. 


_One-thi 
ni ag YOU NG AMERICA PRESS. 


New Haven. Conn The most simple, effective and durable print- 


wortwe ing-press made. Circulars sent free on ap »plica 
ARNOLD & BANNING, lente. JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray St., New 


New York, Agents. i York, and 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


ONSTANTINES FINE MAR © OAP 


RSERY 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS M AND MS GROCERS 


DVERTISERS! Send twenty- five cents to GEO. P. | 
A ROWELL & CO..41 Park Kow, New York, for their | 700 SUPERS VARIETIES OF 
amp let of one hundred pay containing lists of 3,000 Salting Wy LL Sh 
ustrated 











newspapers. and estim: ates sho wing ¢ cost of advertising. EY = ‘ian ied. 
AGENTS WANTED, pier’ wont 'istiren ebeerecae 


American Gotp Minine Co., Laramie City, Wyoming. LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING . 


5 (9,500 NAMES.) 
i WITH STREET AND NUMBER AND THE 
KIND OF BUSINESS. 


POT PLANTS, — $25.00 
Suitable for Immediate Flowering. PRICE, - {a 7m ° 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL POSTPAID, We have sold occasional copies of our list for two hun- 


dred and fifty dollars, but this is a very large sum of 
r . 
5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. money to pay ‘for a list of names; therefore, in response 


For 10 cts, additional we send “ Maontricent PREMIUM | to many requests, we have put the entire list in type, and 
Rose.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue sent free to all who | keep the matter standing in galleys arranged so as to ad- 
apply mit of weekly cerrections, and will furnish to any appli- 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., cant a complete set of galley-proofs of the whole list for 
ROSE GROWERS, | the sum of twenty five dollars. Address 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., e 
4,6,7,8. 41 Park Row, New Yor 
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The best of living story writers.”—.V. Y. Independent. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


PORTHOOMING SERIAL STORY, 


“ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL,” 
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A TALE OF 


The Civil Wars of England. 


MACDONALD’s new story—his latest and best—commenced in the Christian Union, 
\pril 14th. The publishers of the Christian Union feel that in securing for its 
usive privilege of enjoying this freshest fruit of MAcDONAL»D’s genius, they are 

re claim for the paper upon the cordial welcome and hearty friendship of its 
MACDONALD is known as a writer of most fascinating and delightful style—origi- 
humor, tender in feeling, a master of portrayal of the human heart, both in 

ns and its longings and aspirations for “ the things of the Spirit.” 
his novels, as well as his poems, are Scotch in scene and characters ; but in the 
takes up the English Civil Wars, and gives vivid pictures of the stirring and 
sof that turbulent period. The opportunity is improved to the full by this in- 

wterly novelist. 


Oe 


SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


nd value of Mr. MacDonald’s work “Mr. MacDonald’s quality is genius, and genius 
gl rhey present themselves un- | sees what others think about. In his intuitions, in 
tender beauty of his descriptions, his deep religiousness, and more than all in his 

or of life and character, in his | sublime moral sense, George MacDonald is nearer 


juman insight into the workings of | to being a prophet than any man of our time. * * * 


irt, and in his unceasing fertility of | It is MacDonald's insight into the spiritual ruaete 

ppy exactitude’ of illustration.”— | of the human heart, it is hi ‘velation of the hid- 

London). | den secrets of souls striving after God, that make 

« that honest men make the earth | bis stories so powerful for good Independent (New 
ceDonald does more; he makes the York). 


enly.’’—Hdward Eggleston. “The Librarian of the New York Mercantile Li- 
reshness and a beanty in his style | brary reports a marked increase in the popularity 
ce his writing delightful reading, , of George MacDonald's stories. He is compelled 
tories not so remarkable for compact , constantly to replace worn-out volumes; and not- 
d well-sustained interest.”"—Jnquirer | withstanding fresh copies are constantly placed 
upon the shelves, it is lmpossible to supply the de- 

eatest delicacy of fancy with the | ™and.”—Daily Union (Brooklyn). 


mngingae ate ts a Gramatist, “He looks at life wholly from within, and no 
the most vivid individuality to writer ever saw the inner life with a clearer vision, 
ived with the rarest originality. | He is the master of the school of seers. In this we 


But all his powers of mind and heart are conse- | must put him in a higher category than the school 


erated to the s« 


lows, D. D. 

“ After all 
novels is fou 
revealed ev 
noble sentli 


Transcript (Bostoi 
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Tilustrated 
Jor a short t 


there may 


rvice of humanity.” —Rev, H. W, Bol- | of Dickens, who see life only without. To Dickens 

the outer form of life is everything—he has no other 

supreme interest of MaeDonald's | symbols for psychological facts, when he perceives 

in the personality of the writer them at all, than their expression in manner and 

in lofty or subtle thought, in | appearance, We must put Dickens first in his 

and in lovely feeling.’"— Daily | class,and MacDonald first in his class.’’--Seribner's 
Monthly. 


—~o0— 


THE NEW STORY . 


exclusively in the Christian Union, It commences April l4th—the Monthly 
her, Back numbers of this charming story will be sent to new subscribers 
vy. Renewals and Subscriptions should therefore be sent in promptly, that 
no delay or dissatisfaction in receipt of papers after the story commences, 


Annual Subscription price, $3.00. 20 cents must also be included for U.S. legal postage. Remit 
in check, draft on New York, or Postal Money Order. Currency mailed is at the sender's risk / 


J. B. FORD & C0., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 











